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PEEFACE. 


TN the first volume of this Treatise the subjects of Attractions, 

Bending of Rods and Astatics were omitted. These form the 
substance of this volume, which therefore completes the work. 

As 80 many isolated theorems are included under the head 
of Attractions, it has been thought necessary to add an Index'. 
While the table of Contents has been made full enough to give 
a general view of the whole subject, it is hoped that the index 
will enable the reader to find easily any proposition he is seeking 
for. Though less necessary, indices to both the other parts of 
this volume have also been given. 

As in the first volume, care has- been taken to refer each result 
to its original author. Many examples also have been taken 
from the various examination papers set in the University. 

I again desire to express my thanks to Mr E. G. Gallop of 
Gonville and Gains College for the very great assistance he has 
given mo in correcting most of the proof-sheets, and for his 
many valuable suggestions. 


EDWARD J. ROUTE. 


PETBaHOUSE, 

September 3 , 1892 . 
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ATTEACTIONS. 


Introductory Remarks. 

1. Law of attraction. If two particles of matter are 
placed at any sensible distance apart, they attract each other with 
a force which is directly proportional to the product of their 
masses and inversely proportional to the square of the distance. 

2. The reasons for believing the truth of this general law 
cannot be properly explained until the reader has advanced some 
way in the study of dynamics. At the same time a large number 
of theorems which are independent of all dynamical considerations 
follow from this law. Experience has shown that it is important 
for the student to acquire an early acquaintance with these 
resixlts, as he cannot prosecute his studies in the higher dynamics 
without their assistance. It has therefore been found advantageous 
to study the attractions of bodies as a part of statics. For this 
purpose we assume the truth of the law of attraction as a working 
hypothesis and postpone its verification as a law of nature until 
the student has read dynamics. 

3. Let m, m' be the masses of two particles, r their distance 
apart ; if F be the mutual attraction which each exerts upon the 

mTyiJ 

other then F is given by the equation JP = /c . 

If / be the acceleration produced by the attraction of m at the 
distance r, then /= k ^ . 

The quantity /c is called the constant of attraction. Its magni- 
tude depends on the particular units in which the masses m, m\ 
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the distance r and the force F are measured. To avoid the 
continual recurrence of this constant running through every 
equation, it is usual to so choose the units that a: = 1. When this 
is done the units are called theoretical or astronomical units. 

Putting a: = 1 in the equations, we see that when m and r are 
both unity the acceleration / is also unity. We infer that the 
astronomical unit of mass is that mass which, when collected into 
a particle, produces by its attraction at a unit of distance the unit 
of acceleration. 

The expression for F shows that the unit of force is the 
attraction which a particle whose mass is the astronomical unit of 
mass exerts on an equal particle at a unit of distance. 

To avoid the continual repetition of the same set of words, we 
shall use the phrase attraction at a point to mean the attraction 
on a unit of mass collected into a particle and placed at that point. 

4. It is convenient to use different systems of units for 
different purposes. The astronomical units should be used in 
analytical investigations. In any numerical applications we may 
choose such units of space and time as we may find convenient, ; 
and then 'introduce into our formulm the appropriate value of k. 

It may be noticed that in using different units for different 
purposes we are following the analogy of other mathematical 
sciences. In practical trigonometry we measure angles in degrees, 
in theoretical trigonometry we adopt that unit by which our 
analytical formulae are most simplified. So also in algebra we 
have one base in logarithms for use in calculations and another for 
theoretical investigations ; and so on through all the sciences. 

6. Numerical estimate. To obtain a numerical estimate of the magnitude 
of the force of attraction, we must determine by experiment the mutual attraction 
of some two bodies. We may exhibit the result in either of two forms: (1) we may 
determine the value of k when the units of space, mass, &c. have been chosen ; 
(2) we may determine the magnitude of the astronomical unit of mass by expressing 
it as a multiple of some other known mass. 

The two bodies on which the experiment should be tried are obviously the earth 
and some body at its surface. Regarding the earth as a sphere, whose strata of 
equal density are concentric spheres, it will be shown further on that its attraction 
on all external bodies is the same as if its whole mass were collected into a particle 
and placed at its centre. If then m be the mass of the earth, a its radius, its accele- 
rating attraction on a body at its surface is Let g be the acceleration 

actually produced by the attraction of the earth on any body placed at its surface. 

We thus form the equation 

Several experiments have been made to determine the mean density of the 
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earth. One of these is the Cavendish experiment, but there have been others con- 
ducted on different plans. The result is that the mean density has been variously 
estimated to be from to 6 times that of water. According to Baily’s repetition of 
the Cavendish experiment the ratio is 5*67. Eepresenting this ratio by we learn 
that the attraction of a sphere of water, of the same size as that of the earth, will 
produce in a body, placed at its surface, an acceleration equal to 

Taking the equation F=k^^ , let us find the value of k in the c. o. s. system 

of units. Let m represent the mass of the earth, then since the mass of a cubic 
centimetre of water is one gramme nearly, we have m=|-7ra®j8 grammes. Taking 
/S=6*67, this gives m=6*14 x 10^7 grammes nearly. Let the attracted mass be one 
gramme, and let r=a. In the o. a. s. system the unit of force is the dyne, and m^g 
when so measured is 981 dynes. Substituting F=:m'g, a= 6*371 x 10®, we find 

6-48 _ 1 

108 ~ 1-543 X 10'' 

If therefore the attracting masses are measured in grammes and the distances in 
centimetres, the expression for F with this value of k gives the attraction in dynes. 
See Vol. I. Art. 11. 

To find the astronomical unit of mass when the centimetre and the second are 

the other units, we refer to the equation /=/c^. Let m be the mass measured 

in grammes which by its attraction at the distance of a centimetre produces unit 
acceleration. Then putting /=!, r=l, we have m=l//c. The astronomical unit is 
therefore 1*543 x 10^ grammes. 

Let us next find the value of k when the system of units is that based on the 
foot, pound and second (see Yol. i. Art. 11). Let m be the mass of the earth, 
then since a cubic foot of water weighs 61 lbs. nearly, we have m equal to the mass 
of . 61 lbs. Let m' be one pound, then F= 32*18 poundals. We therefore have 

•1 

''"9-3 X 108' 

If the attracting masses are measured in pounds and the distances in feet, the 
sxpression for F with this value of k gives the attraction in poundals. 

To find the astronomical unit of mass when the foot and second are the units 

3f space and time we use the equation /=^. Let m be the mass measured in 

pounds which by its attraction at the distance of a foot produces the unit of 
icceleration. Then putting /=1, r=l, we have m=l//c. The astronomical unit is 
therefore 9*3 x 10® poimds. 

6. Ex. 1. Show that the mass which at the distance of one centimetre from 
in equal mass attracts it with the force of one dyne is 3928 grammes. Everetfs 
7niU and Physical Constants. 

Ex. 2. Show that a cubic foot of water, collected into a particle, attracts an 
iqual particle at the distance of one foot with a force equal to the weight of 

pounds. 

7 . liaw of the direct distance. There are other laws 
)esi(ies that of the inverse square which may govern the attraction 
if bodies in special cases. Some of these will be mentioned as we 

1—2 
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proceed. But the most useful is that in which the attraction 
varies as the distance. In this case the attraction of two 
particles, each on the other, is represented by where 

m, m' are their masses, and r, the distance between them. 

8. When the attraction obeys the law of the direct distance, 
the resultant attraction of any body at any point is found at 
once by using Art. 51 of Vol. i. Let 0 be any point, 

&c, the positions of the attracting particles; let mi, &c. be 
their masses. The component attractions at 0 are then given by 
X = 2?mr = ^2m, Z=^zlm, where x, y, z are the 

coordinates of the centre of gravity of the body or system of 
attracting points. 

It immediately follows that the resultant attraction at 0 is the 
same as if the whole mass 2m of the attracting system were 
collected into a single particle placed at “the centre of gravity. 
The resultant force on a •particle at 0 tends therefore towards the 
centre of gravity of the attracting system^ and is proportio'nal to the 
distance of the attracted point from it. 

9. In what follows, when no special law of force is mentioned, 
it is to be understood that the law meant is that of the inverse 
square. This is often called the Newtonian law. 

When the law of attraction is said to be f{r), it is meant that 
the mutual attraction of two particles whose masses are m, m' 
placed at a distance apart equal to r is mmf(r). 

Attraction of rodSy discs, &c. 

10. Attraction of a rod. To find the attraction of a 
uniform thin rod AB at any external point P. 

Let m be the mass of a unit of length of the rod, p the length 
of the perpendicular PJY from P on the rod. Let QQ' be any 
element of the rod, JYQ^x; let also the angle NPQ = 0, then 
x=p tan 9. 

• The attraction at P of the element QQ' is 
mdx _ md (p tan 9) _ 'nid9 
PQ^ ip sec 9y ^ p * 

Let X, Y be the resolved attractions at P parallel and pei'pen- 
dicular to the length AB. Let the angles XPA, XPB be a, yS, 

X =/m ~ sin ^ ^ (cos a — cos y8) (1), 
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« 


y 


Y = /m 


de 

p 


cos 6 = 


m 

P 


(sin /3 “ sin. a) 


( 2 ). 



11. Substitutiag for cos a, cos 0 their values obtained from 
the triangles PiVJL, PNE, the resolved attraction parallel to the 

072/ 07h 

rod takes the useful form X = (3). 

It should be noticed that this is the attraction at P of the rod 
AB resolved in the direction from A towards P. 


12. Describe a circle with centre P and radius PX and let 
the portion GD included between the distances PA, PB represent 
a thin circular rod of the same material and section as the given 
rod AB. 

The attraction at P of the element RR of the circular rod is 


therefore 


m . RR pd6 dd 


-pjja p' been proved 

to be the same as the attraction of the element QQ\ Thus each 
element of the rod AB attracts P with the same force as the 
corresponding element of the rod GD. The resultant attraction of 
the straight rod AB is therefore the same in direction and magnitude 
as that of the circular rod GD. 


13. The resultant attraction at P of 
must clearly bisect the angle GPD. It. 
immediately follows that the direction of 
the resultant attraction at P of a straight 
rod AB bisects the angle APB. 

To find the magnitude of the resultant 
attraction at P of the circular arc GD, we 
draw PE bisecting the angle GPD, Let 
the angle any radius PR makes with PE 
be ^|p, Let 27 be the angle GPD. Since 
RR' = pd^/r the attraction of the whole 
circular arc when resolved along PE is 


the circular rod GD 
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j COS i/r = ^ . 2 sin 7, the limits of the integral being = — 

and 'v|r = 7 . The magnitude F of the resultant attraction at P c 

• 7 , 1 A Ti • • 7 rn 2m . APB 

a straight rod AB is given by Jb — sin ■ 

P 


2 


14. When the rod AB is infinite in both directions the angl 
APB is equal to two right angles. The resultant attraction of a: 

infinite rod at any point P is equal to — and it acts along th 

P 

direction of the perpendicular p drawn from P on the rod. 

15. Ex. 1. Deduce from the expressions for tRe components X, Y of th 
attraction given in Art. 10 the direction and magnitude of the resultant attraction 
and show that the results agree with those given in Art. 13. 

Ex. 2. When the point P lies in the straight line AB the expressions for X anc 
Y take a singular form. Show that the attraction parallel to the rod is stiR giver 
by the form (3) which is free from singularity, and that the expression (2) for th( 

• attraction perpendicular to the rod reduces to the value zero. 

To prove the former result, measure two eqtual lengths PC', PP from P in 
opposite directions. The x attraction of CD on P is clearly zero, while the a 
attractions of AC and DB are each given by the form (3) and when added togethei 
give the attraction of the whole rod. 

Ex. 3. If two forces be applied at P acting along AP, BB taken in order, and each 
J e(iual to ~ , prove that their resultant is equal in magnitude to the attraction oi 
the rod AB and acts in a direction perpendicular to that attraction. 

Ex. 4. The attraction of the straight rod AB at a point P is the resultant of 
two forces each equal to / acting at P towards the extremities of the rod where 

2m. AB 

{AP^Tf^^TAiP * 

Show also that if P move on an ellipse whose foci are the extremities of the rod, 
the magnitude of each force / is constant and equal to — , where 26 is the 
minor axis of the ellipse. 

Ex. 5. The sides of a triangle are formed of three thin uniform rods of equal 
density. Prove that a particle attracted by the sides is in equilibrium if placed at 
the centre of the inscribed circle. 

/ If one side of the triangle repel while the other two attract the particle, 
J prove that the centre of an escribed circle is a position of equilibrium. 

[Math. Tripos.] 

This follows at once from Art. 12. Draw straight lines from the centre I of the 
inscribed circle to the corners A, P, C of the triangle cutting the circle in A', P', O'. 
The attractions of the sides AP, PC', CA are the same as those of the arcs A'P', 
P'C', C'A^ that is their resultant attraction is the same as that of the whole circle 
• on the centre. This attraction is clearly zero. 

Ex. 6. Pour uniform straight rods of equal density form a quadrRateral, and 
their lengths are such that the sum of two opposite sides is equal to the sum of the 
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EXAMPLES ON RODS. 


other two opposite sides. Find the position of equilibrium of a particle under the 
attraction of the four sides. 

Ex. 7. Every particle of three similar uniform rods of infinite length, lying in 
the same plane, attracts with a force varying inversely as the sq.uare of the distance ; 
prove that a particle, subject to the attraction of the rods, will he in equilibrium if 
it be placed at the centre of gravity of the triangle enclosed by the rods. 

[Math. Tripos, 1859.] 

Ex. 8. Two uniform rods occupy the positions of two tangents 37P, TQ to a 
parabola : show that the directions of their resultant attractions at the focus S make 
equal angles with ST, and that their magnitudes are as sJSQ to 

Ex. 9. A particle is placed at any point P on the bisector of the angle C of a 
^ triangle. Show that the direction of the resultant attraction of the three sides at P 

APB 


■ , where a 


bisects the angle APB and is equal in magnitude to 2m ^ 

and y are the perpendiculars from P on the sides BC, AB respectively. 

Ex. 10. A particle is placed at any point P under the attraction of the sides of 
the triangle ABC, If a, y be the trilinear coordinates of P referred to ABC, 
prove that the resultant attraction at P is equal in magnitude to the resultant of 

the three forces ^ (a 7) * ^ Q "" a) along AP, BP, CP 

respectively and its direction is perpendicular to the resultant of those forces. 

Ex. 11. Two uniform parallel straight rods AB, CD attract each other : show 
that the components of their mutual attraction respectively perpendicular and 
parallel to the rods are 

Y=^^(BC-SI>-AC+AD), 

^ „ ,, BC'+BC AD'+AB 

X-2mm + 

where C', D' are the projections of G, D on the rod AB, p the distance between the 
rods, and m, m! the masses per unit of length. 

Ex. 12. P is a particle in the diagonal AC? of a square ABCD, and within the 

square ; show that the attraction of the perimeter of the square upon P is equal to 

OP ^ 

M. yf-. — j, „ ^ 7 ^ ; where M is the mass of the perimeter, 0 the centre of the square. 

PA . PB . pc 

[Trin. Coll., 1882.] 

Ex. 13. The faces of a rectangular parallelepiped are covered uniformly with 
attracting matter. Prove that the difference of the attractions at an internal point 
of two opposite faces resolved perpendicular to two other faces is equal to the 
difierence of the attractions of these second two faces resolved perpendicular to 
the first two. [Trin. Coll., 188)b.] 

Ex. 14. A uniform wire of infinite length attracts according to the inverse wth 

771 r f ^ 7 ^) 

power of the distance : show that the resultant attraction iB Jir — , . 

where m is the mass per unit length of the wire and c its least distance from the 
attracted point. ■ ' [St John’s Coll., 1884.] 

Ex. 15. Show that gravity is diminished by ~ ^ ~ of itself at the 

” TT 4p r 

middle point of a canal of rectangular section, whose length is great compared ; ^ 
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with its depth, where a is the depth, 2a the breadth, r the radius of the ea: 
supposed spherical, and 1 - tr/p the ratio of the density of water to the mean dens 
of the earth. [June Exam., 188 

Ex. 16. A mountain is in the form of an infinitely long wedge formed by t 
planes meeting along a line whose height above the earth’s mean surface is unifor 
If the transverse vertical section at any point P on the side of the mountain b( 
triangle ABC, then the whole horizontal attraction of the mountain at P will vary 
h (log sin B - log sin a) + /c {(P -j- a) sin C+coeC log sin A - cos C log &m{C- a) }, 
where h and k are the lengths of the perpendiculars drawn from.P to the base B 
and to the opposite face AC respectively, where a is the angle PGB. [Math. Tripo 

16. aausfl^ theorem. The attraction at P of a solid body of any form wh 



resolved parallel to any straight line (taken as the axis of ic) is given by 


x=pj^ 




whore p is the density of the body, r the distance from P of any element dcr of th 
area of the surface, and ^ is the angle the normal at il<r drawn inwards makes wit! 
the positive diroetion of the axis of x. 

To prove this, we divide the body into elementary columns or rods whose length 
are parallel to the axis of x. Lot AB bo one of these. Since the area of a sectioi 
of the rod is dydz, the mass m per unit of length is pdydz. The resolved attraotioi 

of the column is therefore equal to pdydz . 

Let dcTf do-' be the elementary areas intercepted on the surface of the solid b; 
the sides of the column AB ; 0 and 0' the angles the normals at A and P, drawi 
inwar dSf make with the axis of x. By drawing parallels to these normals at th< 
origin, we see that the first of these angles is acute in the figure and the seconc 
obtuse. Wo have therefore dydz = do- cos 0 = - dcr' cos 0'. 


The X attraction of the column is therefore 


equal to p dcr + 


cos 0' 
PP 



Writing r for PA or PB and integrating for all the columns, the result follows ai 
once. By Art. 15, Ex. 2, the theorem is also true when P is internal. 


17. Curvilinear rods. The method by which the attractioD 
of the straight rod AB is replaced by that of the circular arc GL 
ill Art. 12 may bo extended to other curves. 

Two curvilinear rods AB, GD are so related that if any two 
radii vectored OAG, OBD are drawn, the attractions of the inter- 
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cepted arcs ABj CD, at the origin 0 are the same in direction and 
magnitude. It is required to find the relation between the densities 
of the rods. 

Since the attractions are equal for all arcs, they are equal for 

infinitesimal arcs. Let OQR, OQ'R' 

be two consecutive radii vectores ; ds^ 

ds^ the arcs QQ\ RR; m, m' the 

masses at Q, R per unit of length. 

Then if the law of attraction is the 

inverse nth power of the distance we 

, mds m'ds' 

nave — r = — t— , 



where r=OQ, r' — OR. If be the angles the radius vector 
OQR makes with the tangents at Q and R, this gives 

m __ m' 
r^-^ sin ^ sin </>' 

The densities of the curvilinear rods at corresponding points 
must therefore be proportional to sin (f>. 

18. If the two curves are so related that each is the inverse of the other, we 
have OQ , OJf^OQ' . OM', A circle can therefore be described about the quadri- 
lateral QRB'Q'. in the limit when QQ', MR' become .tangents this gives 
sin 0 = sin 0'. If alson=l, we see that m=m'. It follows therefore that when 
the law of attraction is the inverse distance, any curvilinear rod and its inverse, 
if of equal uniform density, equally attract the origin. 


19. Ex. 1. If the law of attraction be the inverse square, two curvilinear rods 
in one plane equally attract the origin, if the densities at corresponding points in 
the two rods are proportional to the perpendiculars from the origin on the tangents. 

Ex. 2. Let the law of attraction be the inverse distance and let P be any point 
attracted by a uniform rod AB. Draw PN perpendicular to the rod and describe a 
circle on PN as diameter. Prove that the attraction of AB at P is the same as 
that of the corresponding arc CD of the circle intercepted between the straight 
lines PA, PP, if the line densities are equal. 


Ex. 3. A uniform homogeneous wire PAP', of which A is the middle point, 
is- bent into the form of an arc of a loop of the lemnisoate of which A becomes the 
vertex : prove that the resultant attraction on the wire, arising from a centre of 
force at the node O, attracting according to the law of the inverse square, varies as 


/ j_ _ 

VOP'* OAV ’ 


[Math. Tripos, 1857.] 


Ex. 4. Two rigid and equal semicircular arcs of matter with uniform section 
and density are hinged together at both extremities. The matter attracts according 
to the law of gravitation. If equal and opposite forces applied along the line join- 
ing the middle points of the semicircles keep them apart with their planes at right 
angles, the magnitude of each force wiU be 4mUog (l-f-^2), where m is the mass of 
unit length of arc. [Math. Tripos, 1874.] 
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20. Some inverse problems. Ex. 1. A uiaifona rod is bent into the form 
a curve such that the direction of the attraction of any arc PQ at the origin 
bisects the angle POQ, Show that the curve is either a straight line or a oir 
whoso centre is 0. 

The data lead to the differential equation J™ 2 siu 0 = tan | J™oos T 

limits of the integmls beii^g 0 and Thq equation may be solved by diff 
entiation. 'is* P 

Ex. 2, Find the law of density of a curvilinear rod*of given form in order tl 
the attraction at 0 of any arc PQ may bisect the angle l^OQ, The result is tl 
the density must bo proportional to the perpendicular on the tangent. 

This follows from the last example by Art. 19, Ex. 1. 

Ex. B. A uniform rod is bout into the form of a given curve, find the law 
attraction in order that the direction of the attraction at 0 of any arc PQ m 
bisect the angle 1*0 Q. The result is that the law of attraotio.n iaf{r)=:Aplr^, whc 
il is a constant and p is the perpendicular on the tangent and is given as a functi 
of r when the equation to the -curve is known. 

Ex. 4. A uniform rod is bent into a curve such that the direction of t 
attraction at the origin of any arc PQ passes through the centre of gravity of t 
arc. Prove that either the law of attraction is the direct distance or the cur 
is a straight line which passes through the origin. 

Ex. 6. If any uniform arc of an equiangular spiral attract a particle placed 
the pole, prove that the resultant attraction acts along the line joining the pole 1 
the intersection of the tangents at the extremities of the arc. 

Provo also that if any other given curve possess this same property, the Is 

of attraction must be F=: , 

p^ dr 

where p is the perpendicular drawn 
from the attracted particle on the 
tangent at the point of which the 
radius vector is r. 

lieversiug the attracting forces, 
we may regard the rod as acted 
on by a oenti’c of repulsive force. 

Binoe the resultant force on any 
are PQ acts along 01\ where T 
is the intersection of the tangents 
at P and Q, wo may resolve that 
fore© into two components whioh act along TP and TQ. It follows that tl 
resultant force ou any arc PQ may be balanced by two forces or tensions aotir, 
along the tangents at P and Q. 

To complete the analogy of the force at P to a tension, wo must show that th 
force is always the same whatever the length of the arc PQ may be. To pro^ 
this let PQ^ Qlt be two contiguous arcs, and let the tangents at P, <3 meet in i 
tliose at P 1^^ those at P, li in F. Eesolving the forces at T, U, V as befor 
the components along PT, QT and iU/i QU must together be equivalent to th 
components along PV, MV. We have to deduce from this that the eomponeni 
along PT and PV are equal. This follows at once by taking moments about O’. 

The conditions of equilibrium of the rod are therefore the same as those < 
a string acted on by a central force. Beferring to Art. 474, Vol. i., the tension : 
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obviously and the force f{r) has the value given above. See the Solutions 

of the Senate House problems for the year 1860, page 61. The analytical solution 
leads to an interesting differential equation which can be solved without great 
difficulty. 

21. Attraction of a circular disc. To find the attraction 
of a uniform thin circular disc at any point in its axis. 

Let 0 be the centre, ABA* the disc seen in perspective; 
OZ the axis, i.e. a straight line drawn through 0 perpendicular to 
the plane of the disc. Let a be the radius of the disc, m the 
mass per unit of area. Let P be the point at which the attraction 
is required, OP = and the angle OP A = a. 



Describe an elementary annulus represented in the figure by 
QQ', Let X, X + dx be its radii, and let 6 be the angle OPQ. The 
resultant attraction of the disc at P is 

„ r ^TTxdx . m « 

where the limits of the integral are x —0 and x=^a. Since 
x = p tan 6 and QP ==p sec 6, we find 

F = 27rm / sin ddO = 27rm (1 — cos a). 

Here a is the acute angle subtended at the attracted point by the 
radius of the disc?. 

22. From this we deduce the attraction of an infinite plate 
or disc by putting a =\7r. We thus find that the attraction of an 
infinite'plate is ^irm. 

It appears from this that the attraction of an infinite plate is independent of 
the* distance of the particle attracted from the plate. At first sight this result may 
appear anomalous, but we may understand how it can happen by considering what 
elements of the disc are effective in producing the attraction. Each element of an 
annulus QQ\ whose centre is 0, attracts P with a force acting along the straight 
■ line joining P to that element, and the component of force along PO is obtained by 
multiplying this attraction by cos OPQ. When the point P is near 0, this cosine 
is small and therefore it is only the portion of the disc near 0 which exerts any 
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sensible attraction in the direction PO, As P recedes from 0, the cosine for < 
annulus gets larger and the resolved attractioia becomes greater. Thus the are 
effective attraction increases in size as the particle recedes. At the same tim 
the particle P recedes from 0 the actual attraction of each annulus on it deorea 
It follows from the analysis in the last article that the increase of effective i 
just balances the decrease of attraction due to increased distance, so that on 
whole the attraction is independent of the distance. 


Ex. 1. If Qy be the attractions due to gravity on two tablelands wl 
difference of level is a;, show that approximately, where a is 


radius of the earth. 

To obtain this result, we regard the attraction of the tableland as sensibly 
same as that of an infinite plate, Art. 22. The attraction is therefore ^irpXy wl 
p is the density of the tableland or flat mountain. If p' be the mean densit; 
the earth, its attraction viz. g is -jTrp'a. There are reasons for believing that 
mean surface density of the earth is about half the mean density of the wl 
earth; when therefore the true density of the tableland is unknown we may as 
approximation put p=ip'. The attraction of the tableland is thus approxima 
^gxja. The attraction of the earth at the altitude x is 


approximately. Adding this to the attraction of the tableland we arrive at 
result given. 

This theorem was first used by Bouguer in his Figure de la Terre. A si 
account of this treatise is given in Art. 363 of Todhunter’s History of Attracts 
<&o. A similar result is also given by Poisson in Art. 629 of his Traits 
Micanique. It is often called Dr Young’s rule. 


Ex. 2. Dr Siemens invented an instrument to measure the depth of the 
under a skip on the principle of balancing gravitation by the force of a spring, 
the mean surface density of the earth be three times that of sea water, and 
mean density of the wholo earth five and a half times that of sea water, show t 
for a depth h of sea the diminution of gravity is f^ihg/Ey where R is the radiui 
the earth. 


23. Attraction of a Cylinder. Ex. 1. Find the attraction of a uniform sc 
right circular cylinder at a point P on its axis. 

Let p be the density of the cylinder, a its 
radius. Let 0 be the centre of gravity, OP=jp. 

Let us take as the element of volume the slice 
of the cylinder between two planes drawn per- 
pendicular to the axis at distances x and x-^dx 
from 0. 

Fir sty let P he outside the cylinder. Let be 
the angle subtended at P by any diameter QQ^ 
of the slice, and let PQ=r. Since the mass per 
unit of area of the slice is m=pdxy the attraction 



at P is ^irpdx (1 - cos 6) = 27rpdx . But (p - + a^=r^, (x -p)dx=r 

The whole attraction of the cylinder at P is therefore F=:27rp/(dxi>dr), where i 
limits of integration are - JAP to x=iAP and r= PP to r=PA. The result] 
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attraction is therefore FssSt/o -PR), where AB is any generating line 

and A is the extremity nearest to P, Wo notice that AB is aqual to the difforanoc 
of the distances from tho piano sections passing through A and B, 

kt be hiHlde the eyllmkr, hut noaror to tho plane section A' A than to B'B, 
Binco 0 is tho aente anyU suhtondod at P by the radius of the attracting slice, wo 
must ccpmtc cos 0 to i {p •= .r)/r, the sign being different on opposite sides of P. To 
avoid this discontinuity wo draw a plane C'O perpendicular to tho axis so that P lies 
midway hetween the sections A' A and O'O, The resultant attraotion of tho matter 
between A^A and €^(J at P is therefore ssero. The resultant attraotion of the rest of 
the eylindcr is given by Pss 2irp (CB d- PO - PB) 

^2Tp(aB-hPA-PBl 

Ht^re (IB is etiual to the differenoo of tho distanoes of P from the piano sections 
through A and B, measurod positively in opposite directions. 

A nother Solution, We may also find tho attraction by dividing the cylinder into 
elementary columns or fllamonts parallel to the axis. This would bo repeating the 
proof of Gauss’ theorem given in Art. 15. 

To apply that theorem, wc notice that oos<^ssO at all points on the convex 
surface aitd oos 0 a 1, at all points on cither of tlie plane faces, where ^ is the angle 
made by the ncjrmal to the surface and tho axis. Tho resolved force parallel to the 

/7/r 

axis is therefore tho difference between tho values of tho integral fp for the two 

plane faocH, whore r is hero the distance of d<r from P. Since dtrss^Trdr, and the 
limiting values of r for the faces AA\ JUV respootively are PM to PA and PiST to PB 
we easily arrive at the same result as before. 

Ex. 2. Find the ratio of the radius of the base to the height of a right circular 
cylinder of given volume so that the attraotion at the centre of one of the circular 
ends may bo the greatest possible. The rcKpired ratio is l (9-/s/17). Playfair’s 
probltun. Bee Todhuntcr’s Uktory^ 15B5. 

Bx. 5. A right circular cylinder is of infinite Icitgth in one direction and is 
homogeneous. If tho finite extremity be out of! porpcmdicularly to the generators, 
prove that the attraction on a unit particle placed at tho centre of this end is 2M/a, 
where M is tho mass per unit of ler^gth. 

If the cylinder be cUiptlo, of tho same density and mass per unit of length as 
before, and of eccentricity c, then tlm attraotion will bo n times tho former value, 

whore n » f “ . [Ht John’s Coll., 1887.] 

Bx. 4. A solid right circular cylinder of uniform density p stands on the plane 
of wy and is infinite in the positive direction of the axis of jn. Show that the % 
component of its attraction at a point P of its base is pf, where I is the perimeter of 
an tillipsc having the base for the auxiliary circle and P for one focus. Boo Art. 11. 

lx. 5. A vtrtlcal solid cylinder of height /*, radius a, and density p, bounded by 
plane ends pirpendlcnlar to the axis, is divided by a plane through the axis into two 
parts. Show that tii© horissontal attraotion of either part at tlio centre of the base is 

a*/. lo« . [Ooll. Bx., 1888.] 

Bx, 0. The tide in the bay of Bundy rise* 100 feet from low to high water mark. 
It has betn proposed to And the density of the earth by determining the attraction 
of the tidi-wave on a plumbdlnc at high and low tide on the same principle as 
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Maskelyne*fl experiment at Schehallien. Supposing the attraction of the tide-w 
at a point 0 on the shore to he represented by that of the water within a cylin 
whose axis is the vertical at 0, whose height I is 100 feet and radius r, show t 

. the deviation of the plumb-line is ~ , where R is the radius of the eai 

D its mean density, and r is large compared with 1. 

Show that this expression increases slowly compared with r, and that if r 
taken between 2 and 4 miles the deviation to be observed will be about one-fifth 
a second. This is much smaller than the deviation to be observed in Maskelyr 
experiment which was about eleven seconds. On the other hand the attracting m 
is a homogeneous body instead of a heterogeneous mountain. 

24. Attraction of a surface. All frustra of a unifoi 
cone which are of the same thicJcnesSy and have their plane fat 
parallel to a given plane, exert equal attractions at the vertex. 

Let AB, A'F be two thin parallel laminae of the sar. 
thickness dt. Let p be the density of 
the cone. With the same vertex 0 de- 
scribe an elementary cone cutting the 
laminae in QR, Q'B!. The attractions 
of QR, Q^R' at 0 are to each other as 
their masses divided by the squares of 
the distances. Since the thicknesses are 
equal, the masses are proportional to the 
areas, and these by similar figures are 
proportional to the squares of the distances OQ, OQ', Thus tl 
attractions of the elements QR, Q'R at 0 are equal. Hence tl 
attractions of the laminae AB, A'B' at 0 are the sarqe both ; 
direction and magnitude. 

This being true for all thin laminae must, by integration, 1 
also true for all thick sections. And in general any two parall 
slices of the same cone, whether thick or thin, attract the vertex i 
the same direction with forces proportional to their thicknesses. 

25. As the attraction of the element QR at any point 0 : 
wanted in several theorems further on, it is convenient to determir 
an expression for its magnitude. 

Let d<r be the area of the element QR, m its mass per unit ( 

area, r its distance fi:om 0; the attraction at 0 is then 

To simplify this expression, we use the solid angle subtende 
at 0 by the area. Just as in plane trigonometry an angle i 
measured by the arc subtended in a circle of unit radius, so th 
solid angle contained by any cone is measured by the surface cu 
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off by the coue from a sphere of unit radius with its centre at the 
vertex. 

Let the elementary cone whose base is QR intercept on the 
unit sphere an elementary area qr, and let this area be do), then do) 
measures the solid angle subtended at 0. Let ^|r be the angle the 
'normal to the elementary area QR makes with the radius vector 
OQ, then da cos ^lr is the area of a section of the cone made by a 
plane drawn through Q perpendicular to OQ. Hence by similar 
dcr cos yfr 


figures 


■ = area qr = deo. 


The attraction of the element is therefore m sec . cZoo. If jo be 
the perpendicular from 0 on the plane of the element,, then 
r cos = Pj and the attraction of the element at 0 may also be 

rdco 


written in the form m - 


P 


26. It follows from this result that the attraction at P of an 


element da when resolved perpendicular to its plane is mdco. 

Hence we may deduce by integration that the attraction at P 
of a plane uniform lamina of any form when resolved perpendicular 
to the plane is mco, where m is the mass of a unit of area of the 
lamina, and w is the solid angle subtended at P hy the lamina. 
This theorem is due to Playfair. 


Ex. ’ If- l, m, n te the direction cosines of the radius 
vector of an element of a surface, and if Z, m, n can he ex- 
pressed informs of two parameters a and &, show that the 
normal attraction of the element on the origin is Adadhdh, 
where dh is the thickness of the element and A is the deter- 
minant in the margin. 



m, 

n 


dm 

dn 

da’ 

da ’ 

da 

dl 

dm 

dn. 


dh ’ 



[Gains Coll.] 


27. The method explained in Art. 17 by which the attraction 
at the origin of one thin rod may be replaced by that of another 
of a more convenient form may be extended to surfaces. 

Let the law of attraction be the inverse nth power of the 
distance. Referring to the figure of Art. 17 and equating the 
attractions of the elementary areas QR, Q'R', we have 


mda _ m'da' 


Since by Art. 25 da cos = r^dw, this gives 

m ___ m' 

It follows that if two curvilinear laminae are so related that 
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their masses per unit of area at points on the same radius vecU 
drawn from a point 0 are connected hy the above equation, then ti 
(Attractions at 0 of the portions included within any conical surf a 
whose vertex is 0 are the same in direction and magnitude. 

For example, if the law of attraction be the inverse cube, tl 
attraction at a point 0 of any portion of a thin plane area is tl 
same in direction and magnitude as that of the correspondir 
portion of a spherical surface having its centre at 0, and touchir 
the plane, the masses per unit of area of the plane and sphei 
being equal. This exactly corresponds to the theorem in Art. 1 
which connects the attraction of a straight rod with that of 
circle. 

If the plane area be bounded by a conic, its attraction at an 
point 0 acts along the axis of the enveloping cone whose verte 
is 0. 

28. Ex. 1 . Show that the attraction at a point 0 of any portion of a thi 
plane disc is the same in direction and magnitude as that of the correspondir 
portion of a spherical surface having for a diameter the perpendicular ON dra'w 
from O on the plane. The two attracting surfaces are supposed to be homogeneoi 
and of equal mass per unit of area. 

Ex. 2. A tetrahedron is constructed of thin metal : prove that a particle und( 
its attraction would remain at rest if placed at the centre of the inscribed spher 
provided the small thickness of the faces at any point be inversely proportional 1 
the distance from that centre. [Math. Tripos, 1880 

Ex. 3. A thin uniform lamina lies in the plane of xy and is bounded by tl 

focal conic — 5 + k = 1. If the law of attraction be the inverse cube of tl 

distance, show that the attraction of the lamina at any external point P acts alon 
the normal to the confocal coniooid which passes through P. [Coll. Exam 

29 . The solid of greatest attraction. To find the solid of revolution of give 
mass which exerts the greatest attraction at a point 0 situated on the axis. 

Let us trace the surface such that the attraction at the given point 0 of a partic'. 
of given mass m placed at any point of the surface when resolved along the given ax 
is equal to a given constant C. Taking 0 for origin and the given axis as the axi 

of reference, the equation of that surface is clearly ^ cos d= C. By giving G differer 

T 

values we obtain a system of surfaces. It is evident from the definition that tb 
surface defined by any value of Q lies outside that defined by a greater value of C 
It follows that the resolved attraction of a particle lying on any surface is great€ 
than that of an equal particle situated on any external surface. 

It is evident from the equation that all these surfaces are similar and similarl 
situated, and that they all touch a plane drawn through 0 perpendicular to th 
given axis. 

Let us select that surface whose volume would just contain the given mass 
The solid of greatest attraction must coincide with the surface thus selected : for i 
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any portion lies outside the selected surface, the attraction would be increased by 
moving that portion into the vacant places within the selected surface and thus 
filling them up. 

The solid of greatest attraction has therefore such a form that the attraction at 
the given point of a given particle placed at any point of the surface lohen resolved 
along the given axis is ahoays the same. 

The problem of finding the solid of greatest attraction was proposed and solved 
by Silvabelle. The principle used above, that the resolved attraction must be 
constant over the surface, is due to Playfair. The following example is also 
due to him. 

30. Ex. Supposing the law of attraction to be the inverse nth power of the 
distance, find the form of an infinitely long cylinder so that the attraction may be a 
maximum at an external point. 

Take the point for origin; pass a plane through it perpendicular to the 
generating lines of the cylinder. Let r be the radius vector of any point on 
this section, d the angle made by r with the direction of the resultant attraction. 

The equation of the curve is included in 

When the law of attraction is the inverse square the required cylinder is right 
circular. 


The Potential. 

31. Let Ai, J. 2 , &c. be the positions of any number of fixed 
attracting particles; mg, &c. their masses. The potential of 
these particles* at any proposed point P is defined to be 

ri ^2 r 

where ri, r 2 , &c. are their distances from P regarded as positive 
quantities. 

This may be called the geometrical definition of the potential. 
Another definition founded on the principle of work will be given 
a little further on. In discussing the attractions of geometrical 
figures the former is the more convenient for use, but in many 
physical applications the latter will be found the more satis- 
factory. 

* The earliest use of the function now called the potential is due to Legendi’e in 
1784, who refers to it when discussing the attraction of a solid of revolution. 
Legendre however expressly ascribes the introduction of the function to Laplace, 
and quotes from him the theorem connecting the components of attraction with the 
differential coefficients of the function. The name. Potential, was first used by 
Green in his Essay on the application of Mathematical Analysis to the theories of 
Electricity and Magnetism, published in 1828. Green also gave many of the theorems 
on this function now in continual use, but which have been since associated with 
the names of others who have discovered them a second time. Gauss also uses the 
name in Art. 3 of his memoir on Forces acting inversely as the square of the distance, 
Leipsic 1840, translated in the third volume of Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs. The 
reader may also consult Todhunter’s History, Art. 790, and Thomson and Tait’s 
Treatise on Natural Philosophy, Art. 483. 

R. S. II. 2 
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[art. 3 


We may notice that as the point P moves in space th 
potential is, hy the definition, a continuous function of the positio 
of P. We must however except the case in which any one of th 
distances n, rg, &c. vanishes or changes sign, for then the ten 
mjr ceases to represent the potential of the particle from which 
is measured. 


32. If m be the mass of any one of the attracting partielei 
A its position, r its distance from a point P, the potential of m a 

P is ~ . Let P' be any point adjacent to P, and let PP' = d.\ 

The difference of the potentials of m at P and P' is then 


d fm 

Is\ 




mdr 

T^ds 


ds. 


If cf> be the angle ilP'P, we have cos (f> = dr/ds. The attractioi 
of m at P acts in the direction 
PAy and is equal to m/r^; hence 
its resolved part in the direction 

T5r>/ • ^ A-n-nr dr 

PP IS cos APP = r . 

Comparing this with the above 
result we see that if P, P' be a 
two adjacent points, the excess 
of the potential at P' over that at P, divided by the distance PP 
is equal to the resolved attraction in the direction PP\ 

This, being true for every particle of an attracting system, is 
necessarily true for the whole. We have therefore the following 
theorem. If F, F' be the potentials of a system at two neighbouring 
points P, P'y the attraction at P resolved in the direction PP' in 



which s is measured is the limit 


PP' "" ds • 


. So long as the point P is situated outside the attracting mass the potentials F 
and P are both finite and this proof is free from ambiguity. The case in which P 
lies within the attracting mass will be considered a little further on. 


33. By taking the displacement PF parallel to the axes of 
a!,y, 2 ia turn, we see that the cotnponents of the attraction in the 
positive directions of the axes are respectively 

X-^ 7-^ 

da>’ ^ dy’ dz' 

In the same way the components of the attraction in polar 
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any ■portion lies outsidae lie a selected surface, the attraction would be increased by 
mov'ing that portion iontjffisliflwaoant places within the selected surface and thus 
filling them up. 

JTlie sclid of has therefore such a form that the attraction at 

the ^iven pint of ce> placed at any point of the surface token resolved 

ahnr/the given axis waszilwjf^stkMsame. 

The problem of fiiidBiiigtstthes joUd of greatest attraction was proposed and solved 
by Silvabelle- The prarliicip^le uised above, that the resolved attraction must be 
constant over the siirEtfacei is cSliie to Playfair. The following example is also 
due to him. 

30. Ex. Supposin MgtliQe lav;v of attraction to be the inverse nth power of the 
distance, £nd the form# ofmi o.ii]liiiiitely long cylinder so that the attraction may be a 
maximum at an exteriinBalpoi ant, 

Take the point foi^a: ffliglginj pass a plane through it perpendicular to the 
generating lines of tliae Jjl51dn(ife:i. Let r be the radius vector of any point on 
this section, 0 the angle e b«j r with the direction of the resultant attraction. 

The equation of the cur-veis iMl'ided in ~^_j==G. 

When the law of at'i^tiitnoioii iis the inverse square the required cylinder is right 
circular. 


TAe Potential. 


SI. Let Jliji- 2,te<5.bie the positions of any number of fixed 
attracting particles &c. their masses. The potential of 

these particles^ at aiif proposed point P is defined to be 


F==:-^ + — - + &C. = 2-, 
r-j r 


where &o^ ar -:‘ettieir' distances from P regarded as positive 
quantities. 

This maybe caOd tec geometrical definition of the potential. 
Another clefiniticii : foimnclecl on the principle of work will be given 
a little further on. Iirn ISscussing the attractions of geometrical 
figures the former itjtlio more convenient for use, but in many 
physical applic£ttioi*iis tHfclie latter will be found the more satis- 
factory. 


* The earliest use of T tlioQfuna'ttion now called the potential is due to Legendi'e in 
1784, who refers to it tejti iiiseussing the attraction of a solid of revolution. 
Legendre however e^presssljs ascribes the introduction of the function to Laplace, 
and (quotes from him tliestlicoorea connecting the components of attraction with the 
difersntial coefficienisocfthxiefDUiiction. The name. Potential, was first used by 
Grieen in his Essay ent Xliu^^iiliosiition of Mathematical Analysis to the theories of 
Electricity and ilfapytctisn^iipiixiblisllied in 1828. Green also gave many of the theorems 
on this function nowia m. coiitt.iiDiaal use, but which have been since associated with 
the names of others wlio^o ke-e dis^iiovered them a second time. Gauss also uses the 
name in Ar t. 3 of his mfesmoir r on Jorces acting inversely as the square of the distancej 
Leipsic 1840, translauted in tijle tlliird volume of Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs. The 
reader may also consult d; Tol®iiiX'.ter’s H?>tor2^, Art. 790, and Thomson and Tait’s 
TreatiiM on Natural jPliiCUosf^AH, At. 483. 


R. S. II. 
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ATTRACTIONS. 


[art. 33 


We may notice that as the point P moves in space the 
potential is, by the definition, a continiions function of the position 
of P. We must however except the case in which any one of the 
distances n, n, &c. vanishes or changes sign, for then the term 
mjr ceases to represent the potential of the particle from which r 
is measured. 


S2. If m be the mass of any one of the attracting particles, 
A its position, r its distance from a point P, the potential of m at 

Pis Let P' be any point adjacent to P, and let PP' = dn. 
r 

The difference of the potentials of irn, at P and F' is then 
d fm\ , mdr , 


If (j) be the angle AP'P, we have cos (p = dr/ds. The attraction 

of m at P acts in the direction 

PA, and is equal to mjr^\ hence 

its resolved part in the direction 

i>r>/ • ^ An-n, ^7' 

PP IS “ cos APP r . 

Comparing this with the above 
result we see that if P, P' be 
two adjacent points, the excess 



of the potential at F over that at P, divided by the distance P P' 
is equal to the resolved attraction in the direction P P\ 

This, being true for every particle of an attracting system, is 
necessarily true for the whole. We have therefore the followijig 
theorem. If F, F' he the potentials of a system at two neighbouring 
points P, F, the attraction at P resolved in the direction PP' in 


which s is measured is the Umit 


.r-v 
of pp, -- 


ds ' 


So long as the point P is situated outside the attracting mass the potentials V 
amd F are both finite and this proof is free from ambiguity. The ease in which P 
hes withm the attracting mass will be considered a little further on. 

33. By taking the displacement PP' parallel to the axes of 
ic, y, z in turn, we see that the components of the attraction in the 
postidve directions of the axes are respectively 

X = — Y — ^ 

dx’ dy’ dz- 

In the same way the components of the attraction in polar 
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coordinates may be expressed. Let r, B, (j) be the polar coordinates 
of any point P, let F, 0, H be the components at P in the di- 
rections in which dr, rdd, rsin dd<^ are di-awn, then 

dr ’ rdd ’ r sin 6d(f> 

34. It appears from this proposition that, when the potential 
V of a body fixed in space is given, its resolved attractions at any 
point P can be found by simply differentiating the potential with 
regard to the coordinates of that point. It follows that, if two 
different bodies have equal potentials throughout any space, they 
equally attract any particle placed in that space. Thus the at- 
traction of a body is determined by the single function V instead 
of the three components X, F, Z. 

One chief reason for the use of the potential is that a body, so 
far as its quality of attraction is concerned, is analytically given 
by a single function without the necessity of stating either the form 
or the structure of the attracting body. 

When the potential is used merely to find the forces, it is 
obvious that we may add an arbitrary constant to its value as 

defined in Art. 81. We then have F==S~4* (?, where G is the 

r 

constant added. When the attracting bodies are finite, it is 
convenient to choose G so that V is zero at an infinite distance ; 
this assumption makes (7 = 0. When the attracting bodies extend 
to infinity, the potential, as defined in Art. 31, is sometimes found 
to contain an infinite constant. It may then be preferable to 
keep G arbitrary and to absorb into its value all constants not 
immediately required. There is a certain inconvenience in having 
different definitions of the potential for finite and infinite bodies,, 
especially when we wish to proceed from one to the other as a 
limit. In stating the results therefore for the Newtonian law of 
force we shall adhere to the definition of Art. 31. In special cases 
such a constant may then be added as may most simplify the 
expression for V. 

35. Ex. 1. If the law of force be the inverse nth power of the distance, show 

that the function F= 2 is such that its differential coefficients with regard 
n-1 

to X, 1/, z express the resolved forces at any point parallel to the coordinate axes. 
To this function we may of course add any constant. 

Ex. 2. If the law of force be the inverse distance, then F= - 2m log r, together 
with any constant. 


2—2 
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[art. 37 


i'*' Vr <t ThP law of force being the inverse square, find the values of the second 
^ diflerential coefficients of V at any point of space, show that at the origin 


3 cos2 ^ . 


d^V „ 3 cos a cos ^ 

_ 27il - • — — “ — 


, dxdy 

where r is the distance of m from the origin, and a, |3 are the angles the distance r 
mak^ with the positive directions of the axes of x and y. 

36 Work and potential- A definition of the potential may 
also be given founded on the principle of work. Keferriiig to the 
figure of Art. 32, let a particle of unit mass travel along the 
elementary arc PF. It has been already shown that the resolved 

attraction in the direction PF is The work done by the at- 


traction is therefore -y- ds. If the particle continue its journey 
as 

along any curve, starting from some point P and arriving at some 
other point Q, the work done by the attraction is JdV Vq 
where Vp and Vq are the potentials at P and Q. "^Ihus the 
excess of the potential at Q over that at P is the work done by 
the attraction on a particle of unit mass as it travels by uny pcoth 
from P to Q. 

If the attracting body is finite in all directions, the potential at 
a point P infinitely distant is zero. It follows that the potential at 
any point Q is the work done hy the attracting forces on a particle 
of unit mass as it travels from an infinite distance along any path 
to the point Q. 

In the same way the potential at Q is the work which must bo 
done against the attraction by some external cause to move a unit 
particle from Q to an infinite distance. 

The several particles of the attracting mass arc su][)posed to 
remain fixed in space while the attracted particle makes its 
journey from P to. Q. 


37. Level surfaces. The locus of points at which the po- 
tential has any given value is called a level surface. It is also 
billed an equipotential surface. 

At any point of a level surface the resultant force acts along the 
normal to the surface. 

To show this, let P^ be a point on a level surface, and let Pg be 
Miy neighbouring point also on the surface. If Fj, Fg be the 
potentials at these points, the component force in the direction of 

any tangent P^P, will be the limit of — . 


This is zero since 
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Vj = V.^. The resultant force must therefore act along the normal 
at Pj. 

38. Let two neighbouring level surfaces be drawn at which 
the potentials are respectively = c and Fg = c + 3c. The normal 
attraction at any point P of either surface is inversely projjortional 
to the length of the normal at that point intercepted between these 
level surfaces. 

To prove this, let the normal at any point P^ on the first 
surface intersect the second surface in Pg. The normal force at Pi 

F — F 

is then ultimately F = ~ Trir • 

It i-T 2 P iP 2 

It is therefore evident that F varies inversely as PiPo. 

If a rigid surface were constructed having the form of a level 
surface and coincident with it, it is clear that a particle, placed at 
any point of the surface, would be pulled by the attracting body 
in a direction normal to the surface. The particle, if placed on 
the proper side, would therefore be in equilibrium. Level surfaces 
are therefore also called surfaces of equilibrium. 

39. A Line of force is a curve such that the direction of the 
resultant force at any point is a tangent to the curve. It is 
evident that the whole system of level surfaces is cut orthogonally 
by the system of lines of force. 

40. Ex. 1, A free particle placed at rest at any point of a line of force will 
move along the curve in such a direction that the potential increases. 

Ex. 2. The level surfaces of a uniform straight rod are prolate spheroids 
having the extremities for foci. The lines of force are hyperbolas. 

These results follow from the theorem that the attraction at P bisects the angle 
joining P to the extremities of the rod. Art. 13. 

Ex. 3. Show that, if matter attracting according to the Newtonian law he 
arranged so that the direction of the resultant attraction at any external point P 
shall always pass through a fixed point 0, the magnitude of the resultant attraction 
will be a function only of the distance OP, and will not depend on the angular 
coordinates of OP. 

Ex. 4. The density of a straight line at any point P varies inversely as the 
square root of the product of the distances of P from the extremities A, B of the 
straight line, and the law of attraction is the inverse distance. Show that the level 
curves are ellipses having A and B for foci, and that the attraction at any point 0 
varies inversely as the square root of the product AO .BO. 

Of what body aie the hyperbolas, having A, B for foci, the level curves ? 

[Coll. Ex.] 

41. Potentials of rods. To find the potential of a thin 
uniform rod AB at any point P. 
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<2 Q'A 


Let C be the middle point of the rod, 21 its length, p the 
length of the perpendicular 
PN. Let QQ' be an element 
of the length GQ = x, CN = 

Taking as before m for the 
mass per unit of length, the 

potential at P is F = / . 

Since we find after substitution and integration 

between the limits x = — l and x = l, 

F = m log log ^ 

where t = AP and r=BP, 

Describe an ellipse whose foci are A and B and which passes 
through the point P. We may obtain a simpler expression for F 
by using some of the properties of this ellipse. Substituting 
r = a”6f, r' = a + e^ and l = ae and cancelling out the common 

factor a — we find F = m log . If we now multiply nume- 

rator and denominator by 2a and substitute r + r' for 2a and I for 
r-f 


ae, we have F= m log 


r-\-r'--2V appears from either of the 


two last results that the potential is constant at all points 
situated on the prolate spheroid whose foci are the extremities 
A, B o{ the rod. 

42. When the rod is infinite in length the potential is easily 
deduced from the attraction already found in Art. 14. Since the 

magnitude of the attraction is and its direction is PW, it is 

evident that the potential must be F = (7 — 2m log p, where (7 is a 
constant. 

We may also deduce this result from the expression for the 
potential of a finite rod. Suppose the point P to be situated in 
the- straight line drawn through G perpendicular to the rod. 

Then ^ = 0 and r = (f- Ap^)^ = We then have 

F = m log - == 2m log 21 — 2m log p. 

We thus see that the constant G is really infinite and equal to 
2m log'2J when we adhere to the definition of Art. 31. 
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43. Ex. 1. A thin straight rod AB inhnite in the direction of B has one 
extremity at the point A ; show that the potential at a point P is given by 

F=0--mlog(^P+^N), 

where AN is measured positively in the direction BA, and C is an infinite 
constant. 

Ex. 2. Show that the potential of a thin rod AB at any point P is 
F=m log (cot ^PAB . cot ^PBA). 

Ex. 3. A thin uniform rod AB is attracted by a body of any form: show that 
the component of the attraction along the length BA of the rod is m(VA’- P'js)* 
where Va and F/^ are the potentials of the body at A and B, and m is the mass of 
*ihe rod per unit of length. 

By Art. 11 this theorem is true when the rod is attracted by a single particle ; 
it is therefore true by summation when attracted by any body. 

Ex. 4. A uniform thin chain AB is enclosed in a smooth curvilinear tube 
which it just fits^ and is attracted by a body of any form. Show that the force 
urging the chafn to move in the tube is m(F^~Fj 5 ). Hence show that the 
position of equilibrium may be found by equating the potentials of the body at 
the extremities of the chain. 

That the force depends only on the positions of the extremities of the chain 
and not on its length or form may also be shown by another kind of reasoning. 
Let the chain be completed into a circuit by uniting two chains in dilferent tubes 
at their extremities. If the forces were not equal the chain would begin to move 
round the circuit and thus a perpetual motion would be caused by the mere 
presence of an attracting body. 

Ex. 5. Prove that the surface, over which the potential of an attracting rod of 
length 2c and density unity is equal to a given quantity F, is represented by the 
equation x^(ei^-e-i^y-‘ + i(y^+z^(e'^-e-^)^=c^(ei^+e-i^)K [Math. T.] 

44. Ex. 1. Two equal particles, each of mass /«, are placed at two fixed points 
A, B whose distance apart is 2a. The particle at A repels and that at B attracts 
a particle placed at any point P. If r be the distance of P from the middle point 
C of AB and 0 be the angle PGA, prove that the potential, due to both particles, at 

P is equal to — nearly, where r is very great compared with a. 

To prove this we notice that 

- VI m ^ -m m _ - 2awi cos 6 

~~ AP BP r- a cos r + a cos r* * 

A system of two equal particles, one attracting and the other repelling, is called 
a magnet. The points A, P are the poles, and - 2am is called the magnetic moment, 
the negative sign being given, because it is found more convenient to make 
repulsion instead of attraction the standard case. Representing the magnetic moment 

by M, the potential of a sviall magnet is — . 

Ex. 2. The north pole N of a magnet attracts a particle, and the south pole S 
repels it according to the law of the inverse sq;uare, the absolute forces of the two 
poles being equal: prove that the lines of force are symmetrical curves, concave to 
the magnet and passing through its poles. If P be the middle point of one of the 
lines of force NPS, prove that the curvature at P is three-halves that of the circle 
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NPS, and that the curvatures at N and S are zero. If NFS bo an equilateral 
triangle, prove that the line of force meets the magnet at right angles. 

[Math. Tripos, 1871.] 

Ex. 3. Three small magnets are placed with their centres at the angular points 
of an equilateral triangle ABC, and being free to move about those centres rest in 
^the following positions. The magnet at A is parallel to II C, whilst those at B and 
G are at right angles to AB, AG respectively. Show that the magnetic moments 
are in the ratios : 4 : 4. [Math. Tripos, 1880.] 

Ex. 4. Two magnetic particles, of moments m and wt', are fixed at two corners 
of an equilateral triangle with their axes bisecting the angles. A third magnetic 
particle is free to move at the other angular point. Show that ijis-ai 

m^inf 
7 m + m'’ 


the bisector of the third angle an angle tan” 


[Math. Tripos, 1882.] 


45. Ex. A number of infinite straight attracting rods are arranged at 
equal distances on the surface of a cylinder of radius a. If w be the number 
of rods, m the mass of each per unit of length, prove that their potential at 
any point P is given by 

0 - wi log cos nd + a ^'^) , 

where r is the distance of P from the axis of the cylinder and 0 the angle r 
makes with a plane through the axis and one of the attracting rods. 

By making n infinite while the whole mass is given, show that the potential of 
a uniform thin cylindrical shell at the point P is C - ^twaM log a or C ~ irraM log r 
according as P is inside or outside the cylinder, the mass per unit of area 
b eing M. 

These expressions follow from Art. 42 by using Be Moivre’s property of the 
circle. 

These results are of considerable interest because they help us to understand 
how .the potential of a thin cylindrical shell is a discontinuous function of the 
coordinates, being constant at all points within the cylinder and depending on 
the logarithm of the distance from the axis at points outside. Supposing the 
number of rods to be very great but not infinite, the potential at any point P is 
represented by a continuous function of the coordinates of P, i.e, , as P travels from 
the interior to the exterior through the interstices between the rods the potential is 
always the same function of the coordinates. When P is inside the cylinder, r/a is 
less than unity, and by expanding the logarithm in powers of r/a we see that 


F=(7- 2»i7iloga+2m cosn6> + <S:c. 


^ It foUows that when n is large the potential is sensibly constant throughout the 
mtoor except in the immediate neighbourhood of the surface of the cylinder on 
which the rods he. When P is outside, a/r is less than unity and by expanding 

thelogaxithm in powers of a/r we find F= 0- 2malogr+2;a (^ Voosn^ + cfec. It 

appea]^ t^t except in the immediate neighbourhood of the surLce of the cylinder 
^ large does not sensibly differ from C ^ 2mn log r at any point 

^ n mereases the small space within which the potential difiers from the first 
SZt f ^continually less, and in the limit is zero, so that we may 

y &e pototi^ IS constant throughout the interior of the cylinder and except 
lor vanes as the logarithm of the distance throughout external space. 


POTENTIALS OF CYLINDERS. 
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46. Ex. 1. The space within a closed surface S is filled with homogeneous 
matter of density unity : prove that the potential V at any point P is ‘given by 
Joos 0d(r, where dcr is the area of an element of the surface S at any point Qj 
and (p is the angle the normal at Q drawn inwards makes with the distance QP. 

[Smith’s Prize, 1871.] 

With P as vertex describe a cone whose base is do-, and let dw be the solid 
angle. The potential of an element of the cone distant P from the vertex is 
iPdwdP/P. Integrating this from P=0 to P=r, where PQ=r, the potential of the 
elementary cone is ^r^dw. This is easily seen to be J cos (pdcr. 


Ex. 2. Show that the volume of the solid enclosed by the surface S is 
m^=PQ. [Gauss’ Theorem.] 

Ex. 3. Show that J — d<r is equal to 4ir, 27r, or 0 according as the point P 


is inside, on the surface or outside. 


[Gauss’ Theorem.] 


47. Potentials of discs and cylinders. To find the poten- 
tial of a circular disc at any point P situated in its aads. 

Eeferring to -the figure of Art. 21, the potential at P of the 
annulus Q(f is lirmxdxjPQ, where x and x + dx are the radii of 
the annulus and m the mass of the disc per unit of area. If p be 
' the perpendicular from P on the disc and r the distance PQ, we 
have = (xP 4 - and rdr = xdx. Substituting, we find that the 
potential V of the disc is F=27rm/c?r = 27rm(ri— j?), where r-^ 
is the distance from P of any point on the perimeter. 

If a be the radius of the disc, we may also write this in the 
form V = lirm {V o? + ~*p}* 


Ex, 1. Show that the potential of a thin disc of infinite area at a point distant 
p is A - 2Tmp, where A is an infinite constant. 

Ex. 2. Show that the potential of a circular cylinder of density p, radius a, and 
small thickness h at an external point P on the axis close to the cylinder is 
27rph (a -p), where p is the mean of the distances of P from the two plane faces of 
the cylinder. 


Ex. 3. Prove that the potential of a circular disc of radius a and unit density 
at a poiiit in its plane distant B from the centre is 

(a^ ~ aP coa 0 ) dS ,00.4 n 

Ex. 4. The particles of a thin uniform circular ring attract a particle P 
situated in its own plane a/oording to the law of the inverse cube. Show that 

mr 


r 


the resultant attraction 0 / P is =fc 


where m is the mass of the ring, 


a its radius, and r the ^tance of its centre from P. Which sign should be given 
to this expression ? / [Townsend’s Problem.] 

Ex. 5. At the ^us of a thin shell in the form of a paraboloid of revolution the 
potential of an^ortion bounded by planes perpendicular to the axis varies as 
Pj - Vi if the ^^nsity be constant, and as - rj, if the density vary as the focal 
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[art. 48 


distance ; where Ri , principal radix of curvature at one edge, rj , at the 

other edge. 

48. Ex. 1. An indefinitely thin layer of attracting matter is placed on an 
infinitely long circular cylinder of radius a, so that the density p is uniform 
along any generating line, but varies from one generating line to another. Let 
the axis of the cylinder be the axis of reference, and let the cylindrical coordinates 
of any point be (r, <f>, z). If p= A coa n(p-\-B sinn^, where n is any integer except 
zero, prove that the potential at a point whose coordinates are (/, <p\ z') is equal to 


27ra , . , , TV - . / 

(A cos n<f>' + B sin n<f>' 


'•(p 


) 


together with a constant, the upper or lower sign being taken according as the 
attracted point is inside or outside the cylinder. Find also the potential when p is 
any function of (p whatever. 

Let P be the point at which the potential is required, and let PO be a 
perpendicular on the axis. Through P draw a plane cutting the cylinder in 
a circle ; let A be a fixed point on the circle, QQ' an element of the circle, 
then AOQ=(p'f also AOP=<p', OP=r', Let R = PQ. 

The matter placed on the generators which pass through the elementary arc 
QQ' may be regarded as an attracting rod whose potential at P is - 2'Ui log C, 
where m is the mass per unit of length and 0 is a constant. The potential of the 
whole cylindrical stratum is therefore 

- jad\f/ . p log P2 ^ (7 

= - jad\p . p log {a^ - 2ar cos ^ + C, 

where the limits are 0 and 2 t and C is a constant. 

Now by writing for 2 cos p its exponential value we easily find 

log (1 - 2/i cos /i^) = - 2 (hcoa ^ cos 2\// + cos Sf + &c. ), 

and this series is convergent when h is less than unity. 

To obtain a convergent series we must expand the logarithm in the integral for 
V in powers of rja or afr according as P is inside or outside the cylinder. We 
therefore write the potential in the forms 


F= - Jadj// .p log |l 
F=-Ja#.plog |l 


-2-coa\p+ 

a 

CL 

-2-cos^-h 

r 


_ 

KO>j 


- \ad ^ . p log + C7, 

- jadp . p log + Gj 


according as P is inside or outside the cylinder. 

Suppose first that p=L coa n\p. Then, remembering that Jcos?ii/' cos 
or TT according as m and n are unequal or equal when the limits are 0 and 27r, we 

easily find F=L +C or L +(7, according as P is inside or 

outside. 

Next suppose p=L am n-p, then since Jcosw^ sin when the limits are 

0 and 2‘7r, we find by the same reasoning as before that the potential at P is constant 
whether P is inside or outside. 

Lastly let p have its given value, viz. 

p=Acoa?i (p-i-(p')+B amn(}p+<p') = Lcoan\p+Mainnrp, 
where L = A cos n<p' + B sin np' a.id M = - A sin np' -K P cos np ' . 

We then find by using the above results that 

according as P is inside or outside the cylinder. 


n \a 


+ C or 
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If p be any function of 0, then for all values of <p between 0 and 2t we may 
jxpand 0 by Pourier’s theorem in a series of the form /)=S {^„cos7i0+jB^sin920}. 

The potentials due to each term may be separately found and the results added 
logether. 

Ex. 2. A uniform thin stratum of attracting matter is placed on an infinite 
right circular cylinder. Show (1) that the potential at any internal point is the 
larne as that at the axis, (2) that the potential at any external point is the same as 
f the whole mass of the stratum were uniformly distributed over the axis. 

Ex. 3. The density of a thin stratum on a right circular cylinder of radius a is 
)roportional to the distance from a plane through the axis and its greatest value is D. 

t 

Prove that the potential at any point P is or 2tD^ according as P is 

►utside or inside, where | and r are the distances of P from the given plane and 
rom the axis respectively. 

49. Systems of particles. If a particle of mass m/ travel 
rom a position at which the potential is zero along any path to 
bny assigned position i?i, it is clear from what precedes that the 
vork done by the attracting forces is where Vi is the po- 

ential at Bi. If a second particle travel from a position of 
ero potential to the position B 2 , it is clear that the additional 
v'ork is where is the potential at B 2 of the same attract- 

rig forces. 

Generalizing this, let there be two systems of particles ; let the 
aasses of the first be nh, ma, &c., and let these be situated at the 
►oints -^ 1 , A 2 , &c. Let the masses of the second be mi', &c. and 
3t these be situated at the points Bi, B^, &c. Let Fi, Fa, &c. be 
he potentials of the first system at jBi, &c.; F/, Fa', &c. the 
otentials of the second system at Aj, A 2 , &c. Let us also suppose 
hat each particle of either system acts on all the particles of the 
ther but does not attract any particle of its own system. The 
rork done by the attracting forces in moving the particles of the 
econd system from positions of zero potential to their assigned 
•ositions is 

F' = Fi< + F2m/-h... 

n the same way the work of bringing the particles of the first 
^stem from positions of zero potential to the positions A^, &c. 
nder the influence of the attracting forces of the second system is 
F=FM + F;ma + ... 

If Tiz be the distance between the particles mi, m/, and rai 
lat between the particles m/, and so on, the values of the 

otentials V„ V^' are Vr=—+ — +&c., 

r -,1 
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+ 


■ H- &c. 


Substituting, we find that each of the expressions W, W' is 
equal to 


rtiiTTii ^ ^ ^ mm 


This symmetrical expression is sometimes called the mutual 
potential and sometimes the mutual work of the two systems. 

The work required to move either system from one given 
position to another under the influence of the attractions of the 
other system is the difference of their mutual potentials in the two 
positions. If both systems are moved, each from one given position 
to another, under the influence of their mutual attractions, it easily 
follows, by moving them one at a time, that the work done is the 
eoccess of their mutual potential in their final positions over that in 
their initial positions. 


50. If the particles are elements of a solid body the argument 
is still the same. Let dv' be an element of the volume of any finite 
mass M', p' its density, V the potential of any fixed system of 
attracting bodies; the work of collecting together the mass M' 
is JVp'dv'. 

This formula may be put into the form of a rule. To find the 
mutual potential of two attracting masses in assigned positions, we 
multiply the mass of each element of one body by the potential of the 
other at that element, and then integrate the result throughout the 
volume of the first body. 

51. Tl\e particles of a system mutually attract each other and 
are in assigned positions. Supposing them to have been originally 
at distances so far apart that their mutual attractions were zero, it 
is required to find the work done by their attractions as they are 
collected together and brought each into it.s assigned position. 

Let us begin by bringing the first particle m^ into its assigned 
position Ai\ as there are no other particles of the system sufficient- 
ly near to exert attraction on this particle the work required is zero. 
If we now conduct the second particle into the position the 

work done by the attraction of mi is — , where rjg is the distance 
A 1 A 2 * In bringing the third particle into the position A^ the 
work done by the attractions of mi and nh is 4 . — and 

'^13 *^23 
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The whole work done by the attractions when every particle of 
the system is brought into its assigned position is therefore 




ru 


(1). 


Let Fj, Fa, &c. be the potentials at Aj, A^, &c. of the whole 
system after every particle has been brought into its assigned 
position, then 


V,= 


Ti. 


+ ^ + &C., 



^ 2a 


We may then transform the expression (1) into 

W=|(7,^i, + F,ma + ...) = i2Fm (2). 

The term mimjryj occurs twice in the expression (2), viz. once 
in Fimi and once in Fam^, but it only occurs once in the expression 

(1) . We have therefore to introduce the factor ^ in the expression 

(2) to make the result agree with the value of W given in (1). 

The rule to find the mutual potential of a single system of 

attracting particles is therefore slightly different from that given 
in Art. 49 to find the mutual potential of two different systems. 

To find the rrmtual potential of a system of attracting particles 
brought from infinite distances to any assigned positions, we multiply 
the mass of each element by the potential at that element, integrate 
throughout the volume and halve the result. 

This rule, when the final sign is reversed, also gives the work 
of bringing the particles from any assigned positions to infinite 
distances. To find the work of bringing the particles from one 
assigned arrangement to another, we add together the work of 
bringing them from the first arrangement to infinite distances and 
the work of bringing them from infinite distances to the second 
arrangement. If the system be moved, like a rigid body, from one 
place to another so that the relative positions of the particles in 
the two places are the same, it is clear that no work is done by the 
mutual attractions of the particles. 


In this investigation we have treated the elementary masses as if their linear 
dimensions were infinitely small compared with their distances apart. It might 
therefore be supposed that the argument fails for two elements of a continuous 
body which finally become contiguous. We may however notice that it is only 
infinitely small portions of adjacent elements which can be in contact, and we shall 
now prove that, when the density p is finite, the mutual potential of these portions 
tends to zero as their distance apart decreases. If r be the very small distance 
between the nearest points of two elements, the only portions of each, whose 
distance apart is of the order r, have masses of the order pr^. Dividing these 
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portions into smaller elements having their linear dimensions infinitely smaller 
than r we see that the mutual potential of these two portions is of the order 
and therefore vanishes in the limit when the elements become contiguous. Since 
the portions not in contact can be divided into elements so small that their linear 
dimensions are infinitely smaller than their distance apart, the rule proved above 
will apply for the rest of the matter, and therefore for the whole of the bodies. 

52. It appe^irs from the definition of potential that its dimen- 
sions are not the same as those of work. The potential of a particle 

whose mass is m at a point P distant ^ is If a particle of mass 

m' is situated at the point P, the mutual potential or work of these 

two particles is , The dimensions of the first are therefore mass 

divided by distance, those of the second mass squared divided by 
distance. 


Spherical Surface. 

53. To find the potential of a thin uniform spherical shell at 
any point. 

Let 0 be the centre of the shell, a the radius of either bound- 
ing surface, m the mass per unit of area. Let P be the point at 
which the potential is required, OP = R. 

Taking on the surface of the shell an annulus QQ' whose axis 
is OP, let the angle 

POQ = ^, and QP^u. 

Since the mass of the an- 
nulus is m . add . 27 ra. sin 9 
by Pappus’ theorem (Vol. i. O* 

Art. 413), the potential at 
P of the whole shell is 
27rma^ sin Odd 
u 




Since u^ = Rj^^a^ — 2aR cos 6, we have udu = aR sin 6d6. 

Substituting, we* find V = Jdu. 

If the point P is external to the surface as shown in the figure, 
the limits of are = PC tou= PO\ i.e. w = P - a to P -fa. In 

. Tr 4i7rma^ 

this ease v = 


P ‘ 
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If the point P is inside the shell as at P', the limits of are 
u = P'C to = P'C\ i.e. it = a — JR to a P, In this case 

pr__ 4i7rma^ 
a 


If Jf be the whole mass of the shell, M=^ and these ex- 

M M 

pressions take the form ^ ~ ^ ^ according as the attracted 

point P lies outside or inside the shell. 


When the point P is at the centre, %i is constant and cannot be properly taken 
as the independent variable. But since every element of the attracting mass is 
ecLually distant from P, it is evident that the potential at the centre is equal to the 
mass divided by the radius, and this agrees with the above result. 


54. Since the potential is the same at all points within the 
spherical shell, it follows that its differential coefficient with regard 
to each of the coordinates is zero. Thus the attraction of a thin 
uniform spherical shell at an internal point is zero. 

Since a thick shell bounded by concentric spheres .may be 
regarded as composed of a sufficient number of thin „ shells, it 
follows that the attraction of a thick shell hounded by concentric 
spheres at an internal point is zero. 

This theorem is also true for a heterogeneotis thick shell provided 
the strata of equal density are concentric spheres. For in this case 
each of the thin shells into which it is analysed is homogeneous. 

55. Since the potential at an external point of a uniform thin 
shell is ilf/P, we see that the force at an external point P resolved 
in. the direction OP is equal to — ilf/Pl The attraction therefore 
acts in the direction from P towards the centre, and is the same as if 
the whole mass were collected at its centre. 

As before, since a thick shell may be analysed into elementary 
thin shells, it follows that the attraction of a thick shell hounded by 
concentric spheres or of a solid sphere at any external point is the 
same as if the whole mass were collected into its centre. A Iso this 
is true for heterogeneous shells provided the strata of equal density 
are concentric spheres. 

These theorems on the attraction of a spherical shell as well as that of a 
spheroid at sm internal point are due to Newton. 

56. That the attraction of a thin uniform shell bounded by 
concentric spheres at an internal point P is zero may be shown by 
an elementary geometrical argument which applies also to the case 
of some ellipsoidal shells. 
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With P as vertex describe an elementary cone cuttin 
surfaces of the shell in QQ'qq', RR'rr' respectively. 

Qq=>dr\ PR = 7 '\ Rr = dr'. If do) be the solid angle o 
elementary cone, the volumes of the elementary solids at Q a 
will be respectively and r'^dcodr'. Their attractions 

are therefore pdcodr and pdcddr\ where p is the density. The, 
tractions will balance each other whenever the form of the si 
such that the intercepted parts Qq, Rr of the chord qQJi 
equal. This being true for all chords through P, the attract: 



every element is balanced by that of the opposite element aiK 
resultant attraction on P is zero. 

When the shell is bounded by concentric spheres thes 
tercepted parts are evidently equal. The resultant attraotic 
any internal point is therefore zero. 

When the shell is bounded by similar and similarly siti 
concentric ellipsoids the same is also true. To prove thi 
notice that, since the chords parallel to QR have in the 
ellipsoids a common diametral plane, the chords QR and q7^ 
have the same middle point. It follows that the intercepted 
Qq and Rr are equal. 

Since a thick shell may be analysed into elementary 
shells, it follows that the attraction of any homogeneous 
hounded hy similar and similarly situated concentric ellip 
at any intei'nal point is zero. 

57. If P is on the outside of a thin ellipsoidal shell, bon 
by similar concentric ellipsoids, we may show by similar reasc 
that the enveloping cone whose vertex is P divides th e 
two portions whose same 

magnitude. 1 :v.hniUI& 

1 6 

1 Class £.ciy. 
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It follows that, when P is indefinitely close to the outer margin 
the shell, the infinitely small portion on the nearer side of the 
lar plane exerts the same attraction at P as all the rest of the 
^11. If the thin shell is spherical, the resultant attraction is 
own to hi) the same as if the whole mass were collected at its 
itr(^, Puttixxjy m for the mass per unit of area, the attraction 
P of taudx of the portions on the two sides of the polar plane is 
nL 

58, We tnay apply these results to the solid bounded by two 
iccnitrio siniilar and sithilarly situated hyperboloids. If one 
!(vt attract and the otjier rep3i, the attraction on P is zero, 
vidtul both nhects are on the’ same side of P. 

AIko a paraboloidal shell bounded by two equal paraboloids 
lug their axcH coincident Ijut their vortices separate exerts no 
’action at an internal point 

59, If tho thin shell is ellipsoidal and P is very close to the 
i)r margin, the distance of P from the polar plane is infinitely 
Jlcvr than tho linear dimensions of the curve contact. The 
action at P of the portion on tho nearer side of the polar plane 
lextvforc thc^ Hame as that of an infinite plate of the same thick- 
1 , HOC Art. 22. The attraction at P of each of the portions on 
two HidcB of tho polar plane is therefore 27 rm, where m is the 
H of tho sholl in tho neighbourhood of P per unit of area. The 
rmtion of tho whole shell at a point P, just outside the shell, is 
cforc^ twice that qLan infinite plate of the same thickness as 

of thc^ nhcdl at p i.e. the attraction is 47rm. It also follows 
tlR 3 clirtudioii of the attraction is the same as that of the 
litci plate and is normal to the shell This line of argument 
bo more fully considered further on. 

I. Es:. 1. A thin stratum of matter is placed on a complete right cone so 
the suifaca demsity at any point is inversely proportional to the distance from 
ortoi, tho lixattor on one side of the vertex attracting, that on the other 
ing. Hhow that the stratum exerts no attraction at a point having both 
I on tho samo side. 

2, If matfcor attracting according to the law of gravitation be uniformly 
)Uted upon the eircumferenoe of a circle, show that the chord of contact 
igentM drawn to the circle from any external point divides the circle into 
ros, «uoh that the potentials at the point due to each arc are the same. 

[Math. Tripos.] 

1 . Potential of an annulus. We may use the method of 

3 


li. s. II. 
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Art. 53 to find the potential of an annulus of a thin uniform 
spherical shell at a point P on its axis. 

Let DD'EE' be the portion of the spherical shell whose poten- 
tial at P is required. Let PL = th, PE = u, ; OP = P. 

The potential of an elementary annulus QQ' being the same as 
before, the potential V of the 
whole annulus is 

since in our case the limits of 
integration are u = PD and 
u = PE. In the same way the 
mass M of the annulus is 

We have therefore for the potential of the whole given annulus 
7 = 



M 


■ I («i + u^) ■ 


62. If w€ suppose the annulus to form a complete sphere except for two small 
holes JDD', EE', we haws an expression for the potential which applies equally to 
points inside and outside the shell, provided they lie on the axis. Let y be the 
radius of either hole. When P is inside the shdll the sum of the distances and 

differs from the diameter only by small quantities of the order and the 
potential is therefore sensibly constant. When P passes through the hole DD' 
the distance % has a minimum value equal to y and then begins to increase 
without vanishing or changing sign. When P is outside the shell the sum of 
the distances and differs from twice the distance of P from the centre by 
quantities of the order y\ so that the potential sensibly follows the law of the 
inverse distance. 

In the limit, when the holes are closed, the potential of a thin spherical shell at 
M 

a point P is given by V=j-z — ; — r, where u. and are the distances of P from 

the extremities of the diameter on which P lies. This expression wfll apply to 
points both inside and outside, provided we assume that the distances % and 
are taken positively for all positions of P. When P passes through the shell from 
one side to the other this assumption makes the expression discontinuous in form. 

The ease of the annulus is similar to that of the cylinder of rods considered in 
Art. 45, The collection of rods have a continuous potential both inside and out- 
side the cylinder, and this becomes discontinuous in form when the rods form a 
complete cylinder. 

63. Ex:. 1. The attraction of an annulus of a thin spheiical shell at any point 
P on the axis is — ^ (x^x h r is the distance of P from the centre and x, 
xf are the halves of two chords of the sphere, both of which pass through P and one 
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through each rim of the aimuluH. The nogativo or positive sign is to bo taken 
according as the riniH arc on tho same or opposite sides of tlio polar plane of IK 

Ex. 2. From a spiiorioal shell of small thickness and uniform density a 
segment is cut oil by a platie. Provo that tho potentials ()f tho segment at two 
points on tho axis, one just inside and the other just outside, are tho same up to the 
first power of t, 

Ex. B. A thin spherical shell of radius a attracts an internal particle P at a 
distance It from fclui centre. If tho shell bo divided into two parts by a plane 
through P perpendicular to the radius the resultant attraction of each part at P is 

where m is tho surface density. [Todhun tor’s nutory^ 1015.] 

Kx. 4. If tho law of attraction be tho inverse nth power of tho distance, show 
that tho potential of a thin spluirical atmulus at a |)oint on its axis is 

1 

following the notation of Art. 5B, 

If the law be the inverse cube, the pohintial is . 

64. A Solid Sphere. To find the attraction of a solid uni- 
form sphere at an internal point P. 

DoHcribc^ a Hplu'n^ (jotuuuitru; with tho given aurfaee to paBB 
through P, ''riu^ attfwd/icHi at P of tho matter botwoeu this 
Hphtiro and tlu^ givmi surfacci in zero ; Aidi 54. Tho attraction 
at P of tho inattcu’ withiti tluH Hpluu’o in the Hamo m if it were 
collecttul al( th<^ Art, 55, If ii bo the distance of P 

from tlu^ 0, tlu\ attraction is whore p is tho 

(kuisity. It folio WH that the attraction of a solid homogmieous 
sphere at an internal point distamt Ji from the centre is ^irplL 

If ((r, y, z) ht^ th(5 cu)ordinat(m of P rcftUTtd to tho contro 
as origin, X, K, Z tho componontH of attniction, wo have also 
X a; — |7rpg?, r* — jTrpy, Z ^wpz. 

These are obtaincnl by resolving tho resultant attraction, viz, 
| 7 rpr, parallol to thc^ axos. 

65.1 Wo may apply tho samo method to find the potential of a 
solid sphef'C at an internal point P, 

If w and w + dm are tho radii of an olomontary shc^ll taken 
within tho splun’e {laHsing through P, its potential at P is 
inrpnfdm/Ii, Art. 63. In tho sanu^ way, if y and y dy are the 
ra(iii of an olomontary shell outsido thti same sphere, its potential 
at P is 4'rp!/%iy/y, Art. 53. 

Tho potential at P of tho whole sphere is thorofbro 

4. r 

Jo Ii '^Jm y 


;)_2 
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If the density p of the sphere is uniform this integral hecome.s 
V=^{Sa^~R-). 


If the density is any function of the distance from the centre 
the integration can be effected when the function is given. 

66. Ex. 1. A portion of a homogeneous spherical shell is cut off by a cone 
whose vertex is at the centre and whose solid angle is dw. Show that tho 
accelerating attraction of the rest of the shell on this portion is 


wp {h-a) 


+ 2ah + 3a- 
Ir + ah + a'^ ’ 


where a and 1 are the internal and external radii of the shell. .Hence show that 
when the shell is indefinitely thin the accelerating attraction is half that just 
outside. 

Since the resultant attraction of a body on itself is zevo, the attraction of the 
rest of the shell is the same as that of the whole shell. The attraction on the 

portion included is Jy p 2 . *. ; dividing this by tho mass attracted, viz. 

(;- 3 - have the result above given. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the pressure per unit of length on any normal section of a 
spherical shell of mass M and radius a due to the mutual gravitation of the particles 
tends to the limit as the thickness of the shell is indefinitely diminished. 

[Math. Tripos.] 


Ex. 3. A solid homogeneous sphere is divided hy a plane through its centre 
into two hemispheres. These being placed with their piano faces coincident, show 
that the force required to pull them apart is !/-/«-, where M is the mass of the 
sphere and a its radius. 

Ex. 4. If the density of a solid sphere vary as tho ?/th power of tho distance 
from the centre, show that the potential at an internal point is 


V=; 


47rp 


■ j(«+3) }• , 


(?i + 2) (?i + 3) 

where p is the surface density and ?i+ 2 is positive. 

Ex. 5- A homogeneous sphere is divided into two parts by a plane QN/i 
bisecting OF at right angles, P being any point within the sphere and 0 the 
centre. If a he the radius of the sphere and o = OF, prove that' the attraction 

at P of the larger part of the sphere cut off by tho plane QNR=:~~- x attraction 
at P of the whole sphere. 


Ex. 6. A solid sphere of radius a has a hole pierced through it in the form of a 
right circular cylinder of radius Z>, the axis of the cylinder being a diameter of tlie 
sphere. Show that the potential V of the remaining solid portion at any point P 
of the axis is given by 


F _ 

Trp" 


. FE^-FB^ 
‘‘ OF 


{PN . PE - FBI . PB) - log 


FN + FE 
FBI + FB ’ 


where P, E are any points on the two circular rims of the cylinder; ilf, N the 
centres of the rims and 0 the centre of the sphere. 

Show that when 6=0, the right hand side reduces to or |(3a- ~P“), 

where P = OP, according as P is without or within the sphere. 
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Ex. 7. If 1 bu ail cxku’ual poitiL and C the onntro of a Hphoro, prove that the 
sphere ou W aH (liauiciur, the Hphare witli cuuti’o I and radiuH 1C or the polar plane 
of 1 will divide tlus Bphere into two partB exerting equal attraotiouH at /, according 
as the law of attraction is the invurHo sipiaro, the inverse cube, or the invorso fourth 
power of the distance. [Ht John’s Coll, 1885.] 

If the law be the inverse nth power, and a radius vootor from 1 as origin cut tlie 
sphere in Q, U and the dividing surface in then 2 
except when 'H-dl The results given fellew at once. 

Ex. 8. If the Earth were made up of two hoinogoneous solid homispheros 
of densities a*, the plane of separation ooineiding with the e<iuatc)r, then show 
that tlie deviation of the plumbdiuo from the s^euith at any point of the equator 

would be tau”i . [Ht John’s Coll, 1882.] 

Ex. 9. If a homogeneouH solid hemiH])hero of radius a and density p bo referred 
to tile centre of the complete sphere as erigii\, the bounding plane oirolc as piano of 
xy and the radius of the lusnisplK^rc perpendicular to the plane of xtj as axis of z, 
then the attraction at the origin is along tlio axis of z and is equal to tt/ju, where 
the law of attraction is that of gravitation. 

Eurther show that if F he the potential at a point xyz near the origin, thon 
V^wpd!^ i TTfxtz ^TT/i (within the hemisphere), 

and V xs: TT/ia'^ I- irpttz - iiwp ( H • y''^ -- } ( without the hemisphere) . 

« [Bt Jolm’s Coll, 1H8(1] 

Ex, 10. Find the resultant uttvactien of a homogeneous globe on an external 
partiide, the law of attraction being tlie inverse cube. If 0 be the particle, 0 the 
centre, All a diameter through o, and if Oll^eOA and ^«i‘tha attraction of a unit 
of mass at a unit of distance, prove that its attraetion ou 

[Math. Tripos.] 

Ex, Tl. Tlie potential of a solid heinisphere of radius a and unit density, at an 
external point P sUiiakul on the axis at a distance f from the centre is 

the upper or lowia* sigti being taken according as P is on the convex or jdano side 
of tluj body. 

The potential at an internal point may bo found by subtracting from the 
potential of the complete sphere, tliat of the missing half. 

07. Tojlfid the potential of a nhell Inmuded by any tioo iMn-lnterfteGtiny nphemn. 

Lot A and II bo tluj contros of the sphores, a and b their radii. Let p be the 

density of the attnuding matter whioh dlls the space hetwoon those spheres. 

Tlii potential at any point P is evidently the dillercnoc of the potentials of the 
spheres each regarded as a solid sphere of density p. If M, IP be the distances of P 
from A and II respectively, the potential at P is 

F.= s,r,. ^ or “7 (!W^- 

according as P is outside or inside both sphenis. If P lie botwoon the spheros 

08. We may use the same principle tojlnd the attraction of a fihell bounded by 
two noU’-iuterHectiny epheree. 
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Suppose, for example, ihat the attracted point lies within both spheres. The 
force at P is evidently the resultant of two forces, (1) an attraction ©a^al to iirp . I A 
acting along PJ:, and (2) a repulsion equal to fTrp.PP acting along PP. By the 
triangle of forces, the resultant of these is equal to |7rp . BA acting parallel to BA . 
Thus the attraction at all internal points is the same in direction and magnitude* 

The attraction at an external point may be found in the same way. 


69. Ex. 1. Two spheres touch at a point 0, and the space between is filled with 
homc^eneous attracting matter. Show that, when the radii differ by an infinitely 
fiTTiftll quantity, the attractions at two external points, one at 0 and the other at tho 


opposite extremity of the diameter through 0, are as 1:5. 

What is the ratio if the points are inside both spheres ? 

Ex. 2. A thin layer of attracting matter of mass M is placed on a spherical 
surface of radius a. If the mass per unit of area is proportional to the square of 
the distance from a given point 0 on the circumference, prove that the potential at 

any external point P is F ’ where B is the distance of P from the 


centre A of the sphere, and ^ is the angle P makes with the radius AO* 

This layer may be regarded as filling the space between two spheres which touch 
at 0. 


Ex. 3. A thin layer of attracting matter is placed on a sphere, and tho mass per 
unit of area is A+Bx, where x is referred to the centre as origin. Show that tho 

potential at an external point P whose abscissa is i is \a -I* . 

it [ oU j 

70. A theorem of Crauss. The mean value of the ].)otential 
of any attracting system, taken for all points on any spherical stir-- 
face, is equal to the potential at the centre dm to that part of the 
attracting system which lies outside the sphere plus the quotient 
of ike mass inside, the sphere by the radius. 

Let da be any element of surface of the sphere, V tho potential 
of all the attracting mass at this element. Let M ho the niasB 
inside the sphere and M' that outside, and let Vo bo the potential 
of the latter at the centre G. Let a be the radius of tho sphoro, 

then we have to prove that ~ 

^ 47ra2 a' 

^t m be the mass of any particle of the attracting system, and 
let it be situated at a point A. Its potential at any point Q of 
the sphere is therefore mjAQ. The part of the integral jVda duo 
to this mass is therefore JmdafAQ* 

The integral / ~ is evidently the potential at A of a thin stra- 
tum placed on the sphere, of unit surface density, and is therefore 
, 47ra^ 4s7ra^ 

eqaal “ ^ or according as the point A is situated outside 
or inside the sphere. 
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Taking all the particles of the attracting system, every particle 
m outside the sphere contributes a term .mj AG to the integral 

jVdcr while every particle m' inside contributes a term .mlj a. 

We therefore have ^ • Remembering that Vq is 

the potential of the external mass at the centre of the sphere, the 
result follows at once. 


71. Heterogeneous Spherical Shells. The potential of a 
heterogeneous spherical shell may be found by the help of La- 
place's functions more easily than by any other method. Although 
there are several cases of heterogeneous shells whose attractions 
may be found by special artifices, it does not seem useful to stop 
over these when they can all be treated by one comprehensive 
method. We must however postpone the discussion of this 
method until after we have reached Laplace's equation. In the 
meantime there are some general theorems on heterogeneous 
shells which are independent of Laplace’s functions, and to these 
we shall now turn our attention. 

72. The potential of a thin heterogeneous spherical shell being 
supposed known at all internal points, it is required to find the 
potential at all external points. 

Let 0 be the centre, a the radius of the sphere. Let P, P' be 
two points on the same radius, one inside and the other outside, 
such that OP. OP' = aK Let OP = r, OP' = r'. 

Let Q be any point on the surface, then since OP,. OP' = OQ^ 
the triangles QOP, P'OQ are similar. It follows that the ratio 
QPjQP' is constant for all points on the sphere, and that this 
ratio is equal to ajr. 

Let F, F' be the potentials of the whole shell at P, P'. If m 
be an element of mass at Q, the potentials of m at P and P' are 
respectively mjQP and mjQP'. Since these have a constant ratio 
for all positions of Q and all values of m, the potentials F, V' must 

have the same ratio. We therefore have F' = F~ . 

Let {x, y, z), y , /) be the coordinates of P, P' referred to 

any rectangular axes with 0 for origin. Then 
^ 

x' ~ z'~ r' * 

If the potential of the shell at any internal point {x, y, z) be 
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V^f{x, y, z), then the potential V at any external point {xf, y', z') 
is found by writing a?x'jr% a!‘y'lr\ a^z'jr'^ for x, y, z respectively, 
and multiplying the result by ajr'. 

It may be noticed that this proof is an application of Thomson’s 
method of inversion, which will be more fully explained further on. 

73. If Y, Y' be parallel components perpendicular to OPF of 
the attractions at P, P', we may show by differentiation that 


7 '= Y—. When the points P, P' approach indefinitely near to 
the surface we have = F. 


74. Ex. 1. The potential at an internal point of a thin homogeneous shell of 
radius a being find the potential V' at an external point distant r' from 

the centre. 

We have bv the rule = 

T T 

Ex. 2. Find the potential at an internal point of the shell described in Art. 69, 
Ex. 2. 


75. A theorem of Stokes. Let X, X' be the radial components of the attrac- 
tions at P, P', estimated positively when directed from the centre. Then since 

TT — a , A — -r— J -A — -J-r — r- — — K “T,, = ~ A -7S “■ K , 

dr dr dr r ^ r ^ r ^ r'^ 


when the points P, P' approach indefinitely near to the surface = and this 

F 

equation reduces to Z -hX= — . 

a 

We therefore have the following theorem. The sim of the inxvard normal attractions 
at two points on the same radius, one just inside and the other just outside a thin 
heterogeneous spherical shell, is equal to the potential at either point divided hy the 
radius. This theorem is given by Sir G. Stokes in his article on the Figure of the 
Barth, and is there proved by the use of Laplace’s functions. 

Ex. If X, X' be the outward attractions of a thin heterogeneous spherical 
shall at two points on the same radius at distances r, r' from the centre, V, V' the 
potentials at the same points, and if rr' = where a is the radius, then 

Xri+X'r'^=:-{aVV)K 


Laplace’s, Poissmi’s and Oaiiss’ tJmrems. 

76. Iiaplace’s Theorem. Let (^, y, f) be the coordinates 
of any particle A of the attracting matter, and let m be the mass 
of t^t particle. Let (x, y, z) be the coordinates of any point P. 
Taking the particle m apart from the rest of the matter, its 

potential at P is Fi= — 

T ’ 

= (a; - + (j, - 4. (^ _ ^)a _ 


wliere 
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dr ^ 

^ HZ, ^ 


we find 


- ^ - = — m - 


-r 1 W/ 1 

In the same way -j— = * 


Fi ___ m ^ (iT ■ 

dx^ r® 

m 3771 (y — 7^)2 

,y»0 ^ 


__ _ m 3m {z - 

Adding up these three expressions and remembering equation (1) 

^ , d^Vy . , CZ^F, ,, 

„<.«nd _+.^+.g^_0. 

Let now F be the potential of the whole attracting matter at P. 
Then, since F is the sum of the potentials of the several particles, 

it immediately follows that 

In this investigation we have assumed that the point P does 
not coincide with any one of the attracting particles. If it did the 
meaning of the potential of that particle would require some 
further consideration. The theorem has therefore been proved to he 
for a point external to the attracting matter. It will 
be presmifly shown that the right-hand side is not zero when the 
attracted particle forms a part of the attracting mass. 

Laplace’s equation is a differential equation which must bo 
'^satisfied by the potential of every body at all points not occupied 
by attracting matter. If a general solution of the equation could 
be found, that solution would comprise within its compass the 
potential and therefore the component attractions of all bodies. 
d^V d^y d^V 

Laplace’s function ^ -h is often written in the 

abbreviated form V^F. 

77. Ex. 1. If the law of attraction between two particles is the inverse 
nth power of the distance we know by Art. 35 that S Prove that 

d^V dW . d^V , m 


V satisfies the differential equation — ^ 


:(n-2)S ■ 


Hence show that the potential cannot be constant throughout any space un- 
occupied by matter unless the law of attraction is the inverse square. It is 
assumed that all the ?h’s have the same sign, i.e. that every particle attracts or 
every particle repels. 

Ex. 2. If the law of attraction be as the direct distance, show (1) that 
V= -i'Smr^+C, and (2) that Laplace’s equation takes the form V=*F=--3J)f, 
where M is the attracting mass. 
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If the law be the inverse distance, (1) V= - 2m log r+C, (2) V=^F= - S ^ . 

These results follow easily from first principles, but they may also be deduced 
from the general theorem given in Ex. 1 by putting n= =f 1. 


Ex. 3. A lamina, not necessarily homogeneous, situated in the plane of xy, 
attracts a point P whose coordinates are (.r, y, z). If be the potential when the 
law of force is the inverse 7ith power of the distance, and the component of force 
in the positive direction of the axis of z, prove 


,i + l 


Z 


V2F„=-(«. 


■2)^. 
^ Z 


Show also that the potential of a uniform circular lamina of radius r and situated 
in the plane of aiy, at a point (x, z) in the plane of xZj the origin being at the 
centre, and the law of force the inverse cube, is 

F;^=j7r/4{log (.^2 + 2:2 + r^ + P) -log (x^ + z^ 


where P2 = {x‘^ + _ 4,x-r^, 

Thence deduce the potential when the law of force is the inverse fifth. James 
Roberts^ Theorem. Quarterly Journal^ 1881. 


Ex. 4. If the potential due to any attracting mass at an external point be 
when the force attracts according to the inverse nth power of the distance, and 
be the resolved force in any direction, prove that 

By this theorem when the potential of a body is known for the law of attraction 
varying as the inverse distance, the potentials for the laws of the inverse cube, 
inverse fifth and so on follow by simple differentiation. 


78. Laplace’s equation is so important in the theory of attraction that we 
shall frequently have to refer to it not merely in its Cartesian form but also when 
the coordinates are cylindrical or polar. 

Taking cylindrical coordinates first, we put a;=Pcos0, 2/ = i2 8in0, while z 
remains as tlie ordinate. We then have 


V2F= 


1 

R dli 



1 d^V d?V 
lt‘ d<p^ dz^ '' 


In polar coordinates we have 

a;=r sin 0 cos y=r sin 6 sin (pj z=r cos 6; 
putting fji.= cos 6 for brevity, we find 



These transformations are given in books on the differential calculus and need 
not be repeated here. The method was simplified by Mr A. Smith in the Cambridge 
Math. Journal, Yol. i. See also Qiegoxy^s Examples on the Differential and Integral 
Calculm, Williamson’s Treatise on the Differential Calculus <&c. 

Another important theorem should be noticed. If we transform the coordinates 
from one system of rectangular Cartesian axes x, y, z to another x', y\ z\ we find 

^2 ^ 2/2 dx'^ dy'‘^ dz''^ ’ 


79. Potential at an internal point. The potential at a point P of any 
particles situated at the points Ag, <fec. has already been defined in Art. 31 
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to be S . It is evident from this definition that, if a finite qncmtity of matter 

V 

be situated at any one of the points -dg, &q. in a condensed form, the potential 
at a point P in the immediate neighbourhood of that point is very great, and at 
that point itself this definition would make the potential infinite. But if the 
attracting matter is so distributed in space that the mass which occupies any 
elementary volume do is pdv where p is finite, we may show that the potential in 
this portion of space need not be infinite. 

Let P be any point in the interior of a mass whose density p is constant. 
Taking P as an origin, let us describe any small surface enclosing P such that 
every radius vector is positive and equal to ef {6, <f>), whore / is any function of the 
polar angular coordinates d, 0, and e is a small constant factor. An element dv of 
the volume of this elementary surface distant r from P is equal to r^dmlr, where 
dco is the solid angle subtended at P. When expressed in terms of 6 and 0, dco is 
equal to sin 6ddd<p. If then be the potential at P of the matter filling this 


surface, we have 


=j!p<l<^rdr ( 1 ), 


where the limits of integration for r are 0 and ef {&, ^). It is evident therefore that 
Fg is of the order e^. 

It follows that when e is evanescent the value of Fg is zero. Thus the matter 
filling the surface may be removed without altering the potential of the whole 
attracting mass. In finding therefore the potential of a body at any internal point 
P we may regard P as situated in an infinitely small cavity, and determine the 
potential as if P were an external point. 

Let us consider next the resolved attraction at the point P of the matter filling 
the small surface described above. Let be the component parallel to the axis of 

Xf then X^ = J cos d = JJp cos 6d<adr (2) , 


where 0 is the angle the radius vector r makes with the axis of x. It is evident that 
^2 is of the order e of small quantities, and therefore vanishes when the size of the 
surface is evanescent. 

To simplify the integrations let us suppose that the surface is spherical, so that 
we may use the formula for the potential already obtained in Art. 65. Let the 
radius of the sphere be e, let the coordinates of its centre be [a, h, c) and those 
of P be {x, y, z). Then 

Fa = gTTp {36^ -{X- ay- - (y - by - (z - c)^} (3). 

It follows at once that 


dV^ 

dx 


47rp 


(a; -a), 


^2 

dx- 


47rp 

~F ■ 


(4). 


Since .r - a is less than e, it is clear that dVJdx is a small quantity of at least the 
order e, and vanishes when e is evanescent. In the same way the first differential 
coefficients of with regard to y and z are evanescent with e. The second 
differential coefficients of Fg with regard to x, y or z are however not small. 

We have supposed the density of the matter within the evanescent sphere to be 
uniform. It is however clear that, if we substituted for p an expression of the form 

p = + A (a? - a) -h (fee. 

we should merely add to the expression for Fg terms of the order e*. 

If the small cavity is cylindrical we can deduce the values of dV<^ldx and 
d-^Fg/da;- from the expression for the attraction found in Art. 23, x being measured 
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along the axis of the cylinder. We easily find that dV^ldx is zero, and that 
1-"^ at points near the centre, where 2/i is the altitude of the 

cylinder and Z’the distance of the centre from any point of either rim. In a flat 
cylindrical cavity li is small compared with I and this is nearly true at all points on 
the axis within the cylinder. In a long cylindrical cavity the radius is small 
compared with the altitude, and the value of the second differential coefiioient is 
zero except when P is close to either end. 

Let V and Vj be the potentials at P of the whole body and of the part of the 
body outside the small surface enclosing P. Let X and X-^ be the corresponding 

attractions, then F=: + Fg , X—X-^ -^X^ (5) . 

d V 

Since P is external to the part of the body whose potential is Fj , we have *^ 1 = • 

dV 

We have just proved that X^ and — ^ are both zero when the surface is evanescent. 

dV 

It immediately follows by differentiating (5) that • Thus the relation 

heUoeen the resolved attraction and the first differential coefficient of the potential, 
which has been proved to hold for an external point (Art. 33), holds also for an 
internal point. 

Differentiating (5) a second time, we find for a spherical cavity 



d^F d2Fi ^ 
dx^ ■" & 


with similar relations for the differential coefficients with regard to y and z. 

Summing up, we conclude that the matter in the mmediate neighbourhood of 
any point P supplies nothing to the values' of F, dVJdx and X at that point. These 
values are the same as if P were situated in an evanescent cavity. This is not 
necessarily true for the second differential coefficients. 

It follows from this that when the -point P passes from ^^xternal space into the 
interior of a body of finite density both the potential and the attraction undergo 
no sudden change of magnitude, but the second differential coefficients of the 
potential are discontinuous in value. • 

When P traverses an indefinitely thin stratum whose mass per unit of area is 
finite, the density p is no*t finite. In this case the attraction also may undergo a 
sudden change of value, the magnitude of which will be considered a little further 
on. . 


80. Poisson^ s Theorem. If V be the potential of a body at 
an internal point P at which the, density p is finite, then 
d^V d^V . d^r 
doc^ dy^ dz^ 

Describe a spherical surface of radius e enclosing the point P, 
let (a, 6, c) be the coordinates of its centre, (cc, y, z) those of P. 
Let the radius e be so small that the matter encbsed by the 
sphere may be regarded as of uniform density. 

Let Fg be the potential at P of the matter within, the sphere, 
Fi that of the rest of the body, then F = Fi + V^. But by 
Laplace’s theorem = hence 
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= V^Fo = 4- 

^ dx^ dy^ dz^ 

- <^-^2 ^ dY^ ^ dZ^ 

~~ dx dy dz ’ 

here Xo, Y^, are the resolved attractions at P of the matter 
Lthin the sphere. But by Art. 64 

Xo = - f 7rp {x - a), Fa = - |7rp ( 2 / - 6), &C. 
easily follows by substitution that V2F==— 47rp. Another 
‘oof of this theorem founded on Gauss’ theorem is given a little 
rther on. 


We may notice that the centre of the sphere, though arbitrary in position, must 
t be taken coincident with P. The reason is that we differentiate with regard 
the coordinates of P, i.e. we make P travel from the point (.oj, y,z) to a neighbour- 
% point {x->rdx, &c.). But since the centre of the sphere is fixed, it cannot be 
bde to coincide with both the positions of P. 

81. Gauss^ Theorem. Let S be any closed surface, and let 
1 he the sum of the attracting masses which lie within the surface, ^ 



5 the sum of the masses outside. Let do- he any element of area of 
‘s surface, F the normal resolute at this element of the attraction 
the whole mass both internal -and external. Then JFdcr= ± 4i7rMi 
.ere the integration extends over the whole su^rface of S and the 
per or lower sign is taken according as F is estimated positive or 
yative ivhen the normal force acts inwards^. 

. Let m be the mass of any pai'ticle of the attracting system, and 
it be situated at the point A, A straight line drawn through 
to intersect the surface S in any point will also intersect it in 
ne other point, but, if the surface is re-entrant, it may enter and 

This theorem was given by Gauss in 1839, his paper is translated in Vol. iir. 
Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs. It was also given by Sir W. Thomson in 1842 in 
papers on Mlectrostcitics and Magnetism. The demonstration given by Sir G. 
Res in 1849 has been followed here. See his Mathematical and Physical 
7ers. 
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issue from the surface four, six or any even number of times. Let 
the points of intersection, taken in order, he Pi, Pa, &c.,and let the 
direction P1P2, &c. be called the positive direction of the straight 
line. 

Let ^1, 62, &c. be the angles the positive direction of the 
straight line makes with the normals P^2N'^j &c. drawn 

outwards. It is evident that where the line enters the surface 
cos 6 is negative, and where it issues from the surface cos 6 is 
positive, thus the angles 0i, ^2, &c. are alternately acute and 
obtuse. 

With A for vertex describe about this straight line an elemen- 
tary cone whose solid angle is cZo), and let it intersect the surface 8 
in the elementary areas da^, &c. If the distances -dPi=ri, 
AP2 = ra, &c,, these elementary areas by Art. 25 are 

dai = r-^-dco sec (tt — ^1), da^ — r^dco sec &c (1). 

If the point A is external to the surface as in the upper part 
of the figure, the normal resolutes taken positively when acting 
outwards are 

. F, = cos (tt - e,), F, = -—^ cos d„8zc (2). 

Ti 

Since the signs of these terms are alternately positive and 
negative, it follows that when A is external 

PidcTi -1- + (fee. = 0 (3). 

If the point A is internal and lies between Pj and Pg, as 
represented in the lower part of the figure, the sign of the force 
Pi must be changed. We therefore have 

PidoTi + F^dd^ 4- &c. = — 2mda) (4). 

♦ If the point A lie between Pg and P3, the signs of the first two 
terms in the series (2) are changed, and the equation (4) resumes 
the form (3), and so on. 

If we now let the straight line APiPg &c. revolve round A into 
all positions, all the elements of the surface will be included in the 
integration. We therefore find for an external point 

JFd<r=:0 (5). 

For an internal point the integration of the right-hand side of 
(4) is limited to a hemisphere of the unit sphere. Art. 25. We 
therefore have 

fFdar =— 47rm (6). 

Let now the system consist of any number of particles mi, m^. 
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&c. inside, and m/, m/, &c. outside the surface S. The particles 
outside contribute nothing to the integral JFdo-, while the particles 
inside contribute respectively — 47rmi, — &c. On the whole, 

when F is measured positively outwards, we have 

JFdcr = — 47rikfi (7), 

where Mi stands for the sum of the internal particles w-i, m., &c. 

The truth of the theorem is not affected if some of the matter, 
instead of being attractive, be repulsive. Such matter must 
however be regarded as having a negative mass. 

82. The product Fda represents the product of the normal 
resolute of the attraction at an element multiplied by the area of 
the element across which it is supposed to act. This product is 
sometimes called the flux or flow of the attraction across the 
elementary area da in the direction in which the component F is 
measured. When the jDarticles of the body atti'act, the proposition 
asserts that the whole inward flux across any closed surface is e(i[ual 
to 477 multiplied by the mass inside. The product Fda is also 
called the induction through the elemeoit ; see Maxwell’s Electricity, 


83. To deduce Poisson's theorem from Gauss' theorem. 

Let dx, djji dz be tlie lengths of the sides of a rectangular 
element having its faces parallel to the coordinate planes. Let the 
boundary of this element be taken as the surface S. If V be the 
potential at the centre {x, y, z) the inward flux Fda of the attrac- 
tion across the two faces parallel to the plane yz are respectively 


dV 

dx 


drVd^\ 
dx- 2 / 


dydzj 


'dV dfVchfs 

flx dx- 2 ) 


dydz. 


The total flux for these two faces is therefore ’-^^—dxdydz. Tn 

the same way the flux across the other faces yjarallel to the planes 

d-V d-V 

xZy xy are — dxdydz and — dxdydz. The total mass inside 

the element is p dxdydz. Gauss’ theorem gives at once after divi- 
sion by dxdydz, — V-F=47rp. Stokes, Cambridge a.nd Dublin 
Math. J. 1849. 


84. Ex. 1. Deduce from Gauss’ tlieorem the forms of Poisson’s theorems as 
given in Art. 37 for cylindrical and polar coordinates. 

Ex. 2. Deduce Poisson’s theorem for Cartesian coordinates from Laplace’s 
theorem as in Art. 80, but taking the cavity to be a right circular cylinder and the 
point P near the centre of gravity. 
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Theorems on the Potential. 

85. The potential of any attracting system cannot he an absolute 
maximum or minimum at any point unoccupied hy matter^. 

If V be the value of the potential at any point P wliose 
coordinates are x, y, z, the value V' of the potential at any 
neighbouring point P' whose coordinates are x+ y + V, 
will be given by 

+ i + VyyV^ + + 2 + 2 Vy^rj^ + 2 + &;C., 

where partial differential coefficients are represented as usual by 
suffixes. 

If V were a maximum or minimum at the point x^ y, the 
first differential coefficients Vy, would each be zero, and the 
three second differential coefficients Vyyy (besides fulfilling 
some other conditions) would have the same sign. But since the 
point P is unoccupied by matter, they must satisfy Laplace’s 
equations, Art. 76. Their sum must therefore be zero. It is 
therefore impossible that all three should have the same sign. 

We have here assumed that we may apj)ly Taylor’s theorem to the potential. 
That we may do so follows from the definition given in Art. - 31. It is clear that 
the potential at P of a single particle and therefore of a system of particles whose 
total mass is finite is a function of the coordinates of P which is continuous and 
finite as long as P does not traverse any attracting matter. We may however put 
the argument into another form which has the advantage of avoiding the use of 
series. < ■ ■ ■ 

86. Another proof With P as centre describe a sphere of 
small radius. If the potential V were an absolute maximum 
at P the potential at any point Q of the sphere must be less than 
that at P.i Thus V is decreasing for a displacement along every 
radius of the sphere. It follows from Art. 33 that the outward 
normal force F at Q is negative at every point of the sphere. But 
by Gauss’ theorem JFda- = 0, (Art. 81), which requires that F should 
be positive for some elements of the sphere and negative for 

* The theorems in this section may for the most part be found in Gauss’ 
memoir on Fooxes varying inversely as the square of the distance^ 1840. In the 
Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Jommal, Vol. iv. 1849, there is an interesting 
collection of theorems on the potential by Sir G. Stohes. Most of these were already 
known, but the proofs were much improved and put into new and better forms. 
This paper is reprinted in his collected works Vol. i. p. 104. The reader may also 
refer to papers by Lord Kelvin in various volumes of the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal, 1842 and 1843, reprinted in his Electricity and Magnetisjn. 
There is also a memoir by Chasles in the additions to the Comiaissances des Temps 
for 1845. 
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others. In the same way it may be shown that tlie potential 
cannot be an absolute minimum at P. 

87. If any arbitrary curve is drawn in space not intersecting 
any portion of the attracting matter, the potential may vary from 
point to point of the curve. At some points the potential may be 
a maximum and at others a minimum for displacements restricted 
to that curve. What we have proved is that the potential cannot 
be a maximum or minimum at any point for displacements in 
every direction. 

88. Ex. If the potential is a maximum at a point P not occupied by 
matter for displacements in two directions at right angles, prove that it must be 
a minimum for displacements in a direction perpendicular to both. 

Taking the coordinate axes parallel to these directions, the result follows 
at once from Laplace’s theorem. 

89. If the potential is equal to amj given constant quantity A 
at all p>oints of a closed surface S which does not contain any portion 
of the attractwg mass, it must he constaM and equal to A at all 
points of the sqKice contained within the surface S. 

For if it were not constant, there would be some point at which 
cither it is greater than at all the other points or less than at all 
other points. But this has just been proved to be impossible. 

90. Ex. 1. As an example of this theorem consider the case of a spherical shell 
of uniform thickness and density. Describe a concentric sphere within the shell. By 
symmetry the potential must be the same at all points of its surface. Since there 
is no attracting matter within this sphere, it follows that the potential is constant 
throughout its interior. 

Ex. 2. If the potential is not constant throughout the superficies of any closed 
surface S, let A be the greatest and li the least value. Prove that the potential at 
all points within S lies between A and B. [Stokes.] 

Ex. S. A level surface S completely encloses all the attracting matter of a system. 
If the consecutive level surfaces extending from S to infinity be drawn, prove that 
the potential continually decreases outwards from each to the next until it vanishes 
at an infinite distance. 

91. If the potential is constant throughout any finite space, it 
is also constant throughout all external space ivhich can he reached, 
without passing through any portion of the attracting mass. [Stokes.] 

This theorem follows from the principle of continuity, but it 
may also be proved in the following manner. 

The external boundary of the space is necessarily a level surface. 
If possible let A be a point outside the space at which the potential 
is a little greater than within the space. Since the level snrfixce 
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through A cannot cut the boundary, the potential at all points in 
the neighbourhood of A is gi'eater than within the space. We 
can therefore describe an indefinitely small sphere, passing through 
A and having its centre 0 within the space, such that the potential 
is increasing outwards along every radius drawn from 0 to any 
point on the sphere outside the space and is constant along every 
radius which lies wholly within the space. It follows that the 
normal force has the same sign at every , element of this sphere. 
This however by Gauss’ theorem is impossible. In the same way 
it may be shown that no point A can exist in the neighbourhood 
of the space at which the potential is less than within the space. 

92. Ex. If the potential is not constant throughout the superficies of any space 
void of matter, prove that it cannot he constant throughout any finite portion of 
that space. It may he constant over a surface, hut such a surface cannot he closed 
hut must abut on the superficies of the space. 

93. Points of equilibrium. 

If an isolated particle placed at any point P be in equilibrium 
under the attraction of any system, that point is called a point of 
equilibrium. When every point of a curve is a point of equilibrium, 
the curve is called a line or curve of equilibrium. 

When the potential of the attracting mass is known, the 
positions of the points of equilibrium are found by equating the 
first differential coefficients of the potential to zero, viz. dVjclv, 
dVjdy, for these represent the resolved parts of the forces 
parallel to the axes. 

94. The equilibrium of a free isolated particle cannot he stable 
for all displacements or unstable for all displacements, but must be 
stable with reference to some displacements and unstable with 
reference to others. Earnsbaw’s theorem. Camb. Transac., 1839. 

If the equilibrium were stable when the particle occupied a 
position P, the potential must decrease in all directions from P, 
i.e. the potential would be an absolute maximum at P, which has 
been proved impossible. In the same way the equilibrium could 
not be unstable for all displacements. 

95. A particle is in equilibrium at a point P. It is required to 
find the equation of the cone which, having its vertex at P, separates 
the displacements for which the equilibrium is stable from those for 
which it is unstable. 

The level surface which passes through any given point has in 
general a tangent plane at that point, but when the given point is 
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a point of equilibrium, such as P, the first dilferential coefficients 
Vx, 1 ^ 2 / <ind Vz are zero, and the e(|uation of the plane is nugatory. 

Resuming the expression for the potential F' at any point 

+ &c.) neighbouring to (co, y, we have, Art. 85, 

V' ~ F= iF^,,p + &c. + + &c. + cubes (1). 

For any small displacement from P which makes F' greater 
than F, the force on the particle will act from P, and the equili- 
brium will therefore be unstable (Art. 33). For any displacement 
from P which makes V' less than F, the equilibrium at P will be 
stable. To find the directions which separate the stable and 
unstable displacements, we put V' == V. The equation of the 
separating cone is therefore found by equating to zero the terms of 
the lowest order on the right side of ecpation (1). 

The separating cone is therefore a quadric cone, unless all the 
differential coefficients of the second order are also zero. It is a 
real cone, since by Laplace’s theorem F^.^;, Vyy and Vzz cannot all 
have the same sign whatever rectangular axes it may be referred 
to. 

It is therefore evident that at a point of equilibrium the level 
surfiice has a tangent cone, and that this cone separates the stable 
and unstable directions of displacement. 

96. Ex. 1. Show that three straight lines at right angles can always be drawn 
through the vertex on the surface of the separating cone. There is an infinite 
number of such systems of straight lines. 

Ex. 2. The level surfaces in the immediate neighbourhood of a point P un- 
occimied by matter are in general planes, but if P be a position of equilibrium, they 
are hyperboloids with the separating cone for a common asymptotic cone. If FQ bo 
any radius vector of one of these hyperboloids, the force of restitution for a given 
small displacement along FQ varies inversely as FQ. 

Ex. 3. The lines of force in the immediate neighbourhood of a point of equili- 
brium, when referred to the principal diameters of the separating cone as axes, are 
z^=::]\Lx^=N-ip, where a, e are the reciprocals of F^/^, F^^ at the point of 
equilibrium, and M, N are two arbitrary constants. 

Ex. 4. If a number of mutually repelling particles are enclosed in a rigid 
boundary, show that when in stable equilibrium they all reside on the surface, 

[Lord Kelvin.] 

Ex. 5. Three thin rods AB, BG, GAy which form a triangle, attract a particle P 
placed at the centre of the inscribed circle. The particle is therefore in equilibrium. 
Show that the equilibrium is unstable for all displacements in the plane of the 
triangle. 

97. If two sheets of a level surface intersect along a line, every 
point of that line is a point of equilibrium. 
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Let P be such a point, then at least three tangents can he 
drawn to the sheets of the level surface not all lying in one plane 
and making finite angles with each other. Since the force along 
each of these is zero, it follows that the particle is in equilibrium. 

98. At every point of the curve of intersection of two sheets 
of a level surface, the tangent cone becomes two planes which are 
the tangent planes to the two sheets. The tangent cone may 
therefore be written in the form 

(a^ + b'r) + c^) + b'l] + c'^) = 0 . 

Comparing this with the form already found, we have 

(to/ 4" 65 "1" CC = d" "^2/2/ d" '^zz- 

This is zero by Laplace’s theorem; the tangent planes are therefore 
at right angles. We therefore infer that, if tiuo sheets of a level 
surface intersect, they intersect at right angles. 

99. Ex. 1. The tangent cone hecomes two planes whenever its discriminant is 
zero, but in a level surface these planes cannot be imaginary. 

If it were possible, the cone could be reduced to the form 

^ 4- + c'^)- = 0. 

This would make a-+u'- + Z^--l-cfec. = 0, by Laplace’s theorem, which is impossible. 

Ex. 2. Show that an isolated line in free space cannot form part of a level surface. 

If the potential at a point P were greater than that at some neighbouring point 
Q and less than that at P, it would follow from the principle of continuity that there 
must be some point between Q and U on every path from one to the other at which ihe 
potential is equal to that at P. If then an isolated line ibrm part of a level surface, 
the potential must be either greater than at all neighbouring points not on the line 
or less than at all such points. On either alternative the second proof, by which it 
is shown that the potential cannot be an absolute maximum or minimum, is con- 
tradicted, Art. 86. 

100. Kankine^s Tlieorem. If at any point of a level surface all the differential 
coefficients of F up to the 9ith inclusive with regard to .t, y and z are zero, we know 
from solid geometry that there is a tangent cone of the (?H- l)th order at that point. 
If {n -f 1) sheets intersect along a line, the same thing will be true at every point of 
that line, and the tangent cone will be the product of the {n -1- 1) tangent planes. 

Let us suppose that the level surface is such that at two consecutive ]points P, P' 
all the differential coefficients of V up to the 7ith are zero ; let us examine the form 
of the surface in the immediate neighbourhood of those two points. 

Taking P for origin and PP' for the axis of z, we have at the origin all the 
following differential coefficients equal to zero : 

cl^V d^V ^ 

dx'^^ dx'^~''^dy dy^ 

d^V d^W d^V 
dx'^~^dz^ dy'^~^dz^ dx^~'^d^' 

These are also zero when z receives an increment dz; hence their differential coefli- 
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cionts with to iinj jUI /imh). It thiu-t'forn followH ihn,t every dilhinMitial 

coenici<',nt of T of Uie (// -l-l)!/!! .onle.r whieh luiH r/:, J-*’, Ac. in ilu', (lenoinina,tor in 
•/Am) at t]i(‘ orif'in. IT tlHaa'i’ore. the vuhu^ of tlie pohaitial at a point l\ we 
lind on malung tlie oxpaiiHion by Taylor’n tlua)reni 

I pow(‘rH of (['of (a-i ‘2)tli ord<'r| 

wliL(a'(5 /l„, vl, , Ac. are couHtantH. It followH that the t<n*iiiHof tin! lowe, at order in the 
cxpanKion do not contain 

Tluj leviil Hnrface whieh through tlui origin ia giv(ni by I" Tina 

level Hurfaco haa tluanifon^ (a [ 1) tangcait j)lan('a at tlui origin given by 

I I ’ m- 

All theae tangeint planea paaa through th<i two given conHecutiv(» i)(>intH P, P'. 

Jl'a sJiall mno prove (hot oil there toinjeot plouer are reol,ontl that eaeh vioirr the 

miiiie anple loith (he ne.et hi order. 'J’he (‘xpniaaiou for I" givcni in (‘2) muat aatiafy 

Jjaplatai’a e(|uation, hence tlu*. expreaaion for If given in (2) inuat alao aatiafy that 

(!(|uation. Tranaforniing to cylindrical coordina.t(!H, U Ih’Couk'H U wliere, P 

ia aoinc function of </>. By Art. 7H, ainc(i ;j: ia abaent from 0, havci 

d-n 1 dll \ d"lf 

, .. -d). 

dr' r dr r ' d<fr 

Hubatituting, wo hud ((n. | I) n n l* 1 [ P | B. 

A coH|('a i- [)({> \>o\. 

The (.xpiation (2) thereforo reducea to coa J(// I 1) </) !•«[ (), which givea v/ l I phuu'H, 
making e(iual anglea (lach witli the ne.xt in order. The tln'orom that tlu^ tang(mt 
planoa at any point of a nodal lim^ an* inclined at (apuil aiigh'H ia duo to Kankine. 

10,1. Tubes of force. If vvu draw a Wiw of lortH^ tliroiigl) 
cv(‘.ry poiiib oi' a clos(‘(| cuirvc, W(‘ coiusl.rucb a iuibo whic-h is 
a idibc of foi'cc. By (•luMwiiig tlu*. c.lo.scul (uirv(‘. properly \v(‘. (tau 
uiak(^ tlu^ S(H*.tiou of tlu^ tula* iiulidiuila'Iy smaJl ; It in tluui (^alhal a. 
fiUvtnenL It in (wuhait tliad. tlui nssnltaat aJ.traohion a.t a-ny point 
r of a lilanuait ac-Us in tlui <lir(M;tion ol’ tlu* tang’tait to Idu*. haigth 
of the lihimont, 

102. The iiUKjnUude if the attraetim forec (U atnj pohil of the 
6'(idnc jUonieiit is iiino\sely proportional to the area, of the nomad 
, section of the Jilaineid at thitt point. 

Lo.t cr l)(‘. tlu‘, ar(‘a of tlu* nornuU H(‘.(d.ion at any point P of the 
[ihunont, P tlu‘. a.ttra,c.t(i V(* forca. Oongiden' t!uj poi'tion of tlu*. 
iila,nient bouiuUul by tlu* H(‘otion at 7^ a.n<l that a,t a. n(*i|^dibouring* 
point (J. SIiuu; tlu^ lilanu'.nt oontaiuM no nttratd/ing* niatt(‘r, tlu*. 
total flow of tlu^ atld’ax'.tion ac.ro.sK tlu*. p(‘j*inud)(‘i’ of this porl.ion is 
Z(*ro. The flow ao.roH.s (/lu^ .sidc^.s of tlu^ tubo is (‘vi(l(‘ntly z(*ro, 
booau.st* tlu*. r(*snlta,n(i Ibrcu* aevts a, long (du^ liuigtli of tlu^ tubt?. 
ddui total How at;ross tlu* s(*.<;tions nni.st fclu‘.r(*.ror(* Ixi g(*ro, lu‘iuu* 

Prr H- I //V 4' d, (Pit)! ^ i 
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It immediately follows that Fa is constant along the whole length 
of the tube. 

103. As an example of this theorem, let the attracting body be a siihere. The 
lines of force are by symmetry normals to the surface ; the filaments are therefore 
conical surfaces of small angle. If r be the distance of P from the centre, o- =r-dw ; 
hence Fr^ is constant along any line of force. Thus it follows at once that the force 
of attraction at any external point varies inversely as the square of its distance from 
the centre. 

104f. If two different bodies have equal 'potentials over the 
smface of any space not indudiny any attracting matter, they 
have equal potentials throughont that space, and also at all external 
space luhich can he reached luithout passing throitgh any of the 
attracting matter of either body. 

For let the attraction of one of the bodies be changed into 
repulsion. Then the potential due to both bodies is zero over 
the surface of the given space. That is, the united potential 
is Gonstmt over the surface ; it is therefore also constant and zero 
throughout the enclosed space, and at all points of external space 
which can be reached without crossing any attracting matter; Arts. 
89 and 91. 

Returning then to the original supposition that both the 
bodies attract, it easily follows that their potentials arc equal. 

105. If two different bodies have equal potentials over the whole 
boundary of any surface enclosing both, they have equal potentials 
throughout all external space. 

As before, changing the attraction of one body into repulsion, 
let us consider the potential of both bodies regarded as one system. 
Their united potential is therefore zero over the whole boundary of 
• the surface. It is also zero over the boundary of an infinite sphere. 
Since the space between the surface and the sphere contains no 
attracting matter, the potential is also zero throughout that space, 
Art. 89. Returning to the original supposition, that both bodies 
attract, we see that 5heir potentials must be equal. 


106. IJ two different bodies have the same level surfaces throughout any emxyty 
sjgace, their jgotentiah throughout that space are connected by a linear relation. 

Let V and V be the two potentials. Since when V is constant, V' is also 
constant, it follows that V' is some function of V, say V'=f (F). Then by differen- 
tiation we easily find 

^ dy^ dz^ ~dV dif ' 

Since the space is external to both bodies, this, by Laplace’s equation, reduces to 
0 = , unless V is constant throughout the space considered. 


dV dif- + (h- J dV^ iv*- ) \dy ) \ / f • 
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This gives V' = AV-hJi, where H and B are two constants. Suppose the space 
considered includes the points at infinity, then when the attracting masses are finite 
in size and density both F and V' vanish at such points. We then have B = 0. Again 
V and V' must vanish at infinity in the ratio of the attracting masses; we therefore 
find V'IV=M'IM if ill, M' be the masses of the attracting systems. We thus 
have the theorem; if tioo finite hodica have the same external level surfaces and have 
equal masses, their attractions at all external j^oints are the same in magnitude and 
direction. See a paper by the author in the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, 18G7. 

When the space in which the two bodies have the same level surfaces encloses 
both bodies, this theorem follows at once from that proved in Art. 105. Since the 
two bodies have the innermost level suiTace common, wc can by altering the mass 
of one of them make their potentials equal over that surface. The potentials of the 
changed bodies are then equal over all external space and the potentials of the ori- 
ginal bodies have a constaiit ratio. ® 

107. As an example of this theorem, consider the case of a spherical shell. 
The external level surfaces of such a shell and those of an equal mass placed at its 
centre are both spheres. Hence the attraction of a sifiierical shell at any external 
point is the same as that of an equal mass placed at its centre. 

Again, the level surfaces of two equal and parallel infinite plates are both planes. 
Plence their attractions at any point are in a constant ratio. But at an infinite 
distance the attractions of two such plates when separated by a finite interval tend 
to equality, hence the ratio of the attractions is unity. It follows that the attraction 
of an infinite plate at an external point is independent of its distance. In the same 
way the attraction of an infinite circular cylinder is the same as if the whole mass 
were uniformly distributed along the axis. 

108. The theorems in this section have been enunciated with 
special reference to the potential of an attracting system, but a 
little consideration will show that they have a more extended 
application. 

If V be any continuous function which satisfies Laplace's equa- 
tion and is not infinite within any given space, it follows from the 
argument in Art. 85 that V cannot be an absolute maximum or 
minimum at any point within that space. 

Most of the other theorems are simple corollaries from this one 
general principle, and apply therefore to any finite continuous func- 
tion whicli satisfies Laplace’s equation. 

For example, if such a function be constant over the boundary 
of any space and not infinite within that space, it must be constant 
throughout that space. 

To take another example, let F be a finite continuous function 
which satisfies Laplace’s equation, then F = o is a system of 
surfaces. If any member of this system intersects itself in a 
singular line the two sheets are at right angles. If several sheets 
intersect in a singular line, each tangent plane makes the same 
angle with the next in order. 
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Let V, V' be two continuous solutions which are both Unite at 
all points of space bounded by a surface S and are ccpial at every 
point of that surface, then they are equal throughout that space. 
The space considered naay be external to S provided the functions 
are also equal at all points on the surface of some sphere of inlinitc 
radius enclosing S. This theorem shows that when the values of 
a function V are known at all points of the boundary of a space, 
it is determinate throughout that space, provided it is known to 
satisfy Laplace’s equation and to be finite throughout that space. 

109. Potential at a distant point. To find the potential of 
a body finite in all directions at any distant external point^'. 

Let the origin 0 be a point not far from the body. Lot Q be 
the position of any particle of the body, ni its mass, {x, y, z) its 
coordinates, r its distance from the origin. Lot (^, rj, f) be the 
coordinates of the point P, OF—r\ and the angle POQ = 6. 

To generalize the investigation we shall assume that the law of 
attraction is the inverse 7ith power of the distance. We then have 

F= -A 2 — - 

(r - — 2 ?t' cos 9 + r-) - 
^ [ 1 r cos 6 {n -f 1) cos- 0 — 1 

= ^ t" 1 + -V - + r 

1 

The first term of the series is -t- : . Hence ths attraction at 

r n — 1 

a very distant point is idtimately the same as if the 'fukole nuiss 
‘Were collected into a single particle and p>laceAl at 0. 

To make this a closer approximation to the true attraction, the 
point 0 must be such that the second term of the series vanishes. 
This requires that cos 0 = 0. Since n'' cos 0 = -h -f 
this gives + 7jl,‘my + t^Xniz = 0 for all values of rj, The 
'point 0 must therefore he the centre of gravity of the body. 

We have now to consider the third term of the series. Let 
-d, P, (7 be the moments of inertia of the body about any three 
straight lines at right angles meeting in 0, I the moment of 
inertia about the straight line OP, then 

~A+B-\-C, I = 'Zm {r sin 0)-. 

^ The expansion of the potential at a distant point is orif^iimlly due to J ’ois.son, 
but was put into a convenient form by MacCullagh, R. Irish Tram. IHSS. Home of 
the following theorems were given by the author in the Quarterlif J. 1857. The 
name centrobaric is due to Lord Kelvin, who gave several theorems on tliese bodies 
in the Proc. R. S. E. 1864. The results in Arts. 115, 116 are taken from Thomson 
and Tait, 1883. 
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Writing 1 — sin- 6 for cos- d and making these substitutions the 
third term becomes 

^ H (^1 JB -jr 0) — 2 ('/i H- 1) jT 1 

. " / 

4 r 


When the law of force is the inverse S(juare and the centre of 
gravity is the origin we arrive at MacCullagh’s expression for the 
potential, viz. 

~W^ 

where 31 is the mass of the body. 

110. Ex. 1. If two bodies exert equal attractions at all external points, in’ove 
that their centres of gravity must coincide and their masses must be equal. The 
princii)al axes at their common centre of gravity must coincide in direction and the 
differences of their moments of inertia about any sti’aight line must be constant. 

Ex. 2. When the law of attraction is as the inverse distance, the potential of a 
single particle takes the form C - vt log r'. Drove that the potential of a body at a 


distant point is 


F=a-i)/logr'-h 


^4-Eh-C- 41 
4r'^ 


+ .... 


111. Centrobaric bodies. When a body is such that the 
direction of its attraction at every point P passes through a point 
0 fixed in the body, the body is said to be centrobario. 

It follows from this definition that the potential at P is such a 
function of the polar coordinates (r', cp') of P that the resultant 
force is dVId/, the transverse forces dVlrd6\ dV/r' m\ 0'd(l>' 
being zero. The ^loteutial is therefore a fuuctioii of r' only. 

Assuming the law of attraction to be the inverse //fh power of 
the distance, the potential at P is by Art. 109 




- 1 


r cos 6 (m + 1) cos^ 6 - 
r' ^ 2 




+ . 


except when n = 1 . 

Since V is a function of '/ only, it follows that when the point 
P is moved about into all positions the coefficients of the several 
powers of r' remain constant. 

1 ilf 

If if be the mass of the body, the first term is ^ - 7 :— , 

which is the same as if the whole mass ^oe7^'e collected at 0, 

If (X, ya, v) be the direction cosines of OP, the coefficient of 
1/r'^^ is X'lnr cos d = XXqjkv + fXmy H- vXmz. This cannot be 
constant unless Xmx = 0, Xmy = 0, Xmz = 0 ; i.e. the point 0 must 
be the centre of gravity. 
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The coefficient of the ne.xt powc'v, viz. l/n'"'+', cannot be con.stmit 
unless (;ii + l)S is constant, where 

S = S/». ()• DOS 0)-~ (■'•N + + -I')' 

= + -I- -\~ 2iLUf':f:uu/.z -i- 

This expression for S cannot be consta-ut^’ for all, values of X, /x, v, 
subject to the condition X- + /^-+ 1 -'“= 1 unless 

= S7nif = 


%iiLuy = 0 , Swy£: = 0 , ^Hb2!x = 0 . 

It follows from these conditions Lhat the coordinate axes are 
principal axes of inertia at 0. Wince tln^so are arbitrary, every 
straight line through 0 is a priticipal a.xis. It also follows that 
the moment of inertia about ev(.n.y straight line thro\igh 0 is the 
same. The body therefore cannot be oentrobaric wnleas every axis 
at the centre of gravity is a principal axis. 

If however these conditions arc not necessary. When 
n has this value the law of attrjiction is as tlie direct distance. 
In this case it has already been proved that a, l)ody, whatever be its 
form, attracts 'any point as if it were collected into its centre of 
gravity. 

112. Supposing every axis through the centre of gravity to be 
a principal axis of inertia and the origin to be at the centre of 
gravity, the expression for V becomes 


F = 


1 M . ('^^-2) / 

-1 ' A ..Au-IhI • 


■ 1 




where I is the moment of inertia about any axis through the 
centre of gravity. 

It appears that this series cannot reduce to the first term 
unless n = 2 or /=0. This latter condition cannot be satisfied 
unless the masses of some of the particles are negative, i.c. unless 
some particles attract and others repel P. Ass}i)imig that all the 
particles aW'act P, 7ve see that the attraction of a body ca'nnot 
be the same as if its whole mass were collected into its centre 
of gravity -unless the law of force be either as the direct distance 
or as the inverse square, 

113. Ex. If the law of force be the inverse sanaro, the potential of a body at 
all external points cannot be the same as that of two masses and M,, placed at 


* If this is not obvious, place the point P on the axis of 2 ; then X = 0, yu=0 and 
> wa-y and IS = '2mz-. The equation then reduces to 

l^^myz + vX^vixij = 0. Putting X = 0, this proves that Xrnyz = 0. Similarly 
^mzx—0, Zmxy=:0. ^ 
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two iioints J, B fixed in the body unleas (1) the body and masses have their centres 
of gravity coincident, (2) the moments of inertia of the body about every axis 
through the centre of gravity peri^endicular to AB arc equal. See Ex. 1, Art. 110. 

114. Potential constant in a cavity. In a similar manner, 
when a body has a cavity within its sahstance we may determine the 
necessary conditions that the j^otential should be constant thronghont 
the cavity. 

Taking the oiigiii within the cavity, we have at all points 
close to the origin 

- ^ m 1 r' cos 0 (u + l)cos- — 1 /7*^ 

j«_i+ 2 Ir 

expanding in powers of r jr because r' is less than r. 

This cannot be independent of r' unless the coeliicient of each 
power of r' is zero. Equating the coefficient of to zero, we have 



^;;!sxK« + i)cos=^-1) = o. 


Writing a, /3, 7 for 




S and putting the point F 


in succession on the axes of x, y, z wo have na = /3 + 7 , = 7 + a, 

^7 = a +• /S. These equations cannot coexist unless =’2 or a, /3, 7 
are each zero. The latter alternative requires that all the m's 
should not have the same sign. Hence every jKtrticle of the 
body he attractive, the potential cannot be constant throughotet any 
cavity unless the law of attraction is the inverse square. See Art. 
77, Ex. 1 . 


11 u. Assuming that a body attracts all iioints in external siiace as if the whole 
mass were collected into its centre of gravity, iDrove that (1) the centre of gravity is 
inside the external boundary, (2) the external boundary is a single closed surface. 

If the centre of gravity O were in the same external space as the attracted point 
P, we could surround it by a small sphere, centre O, radius c-, which does not encloso 
any particle of the attracting mass. The flux across this sphere is therefore zero, 
Art. 81. But since tlie force on P tends always to 0, the flux is also d7ri)/. These 
results contradict each other unless the whole mass is equal to zero. 

Again, if the attracting system consist of two separate i^ortions, the centre of 
gravity 0 must lie inside one of them. Enclosing the other portion in a sphere, the 
flux across the surface is 47ril/', if i)/' be the mass of this portion. But since O lies 
outside the sphere, it is also zero. These results cannot coexist unless the mass of 
that ijortion is zero. 


116. A body B is such that the resultant attraction between it and a given body 
A is a force which always passes through the centre of gravity 0 of P, in whatever 
position A is placed. Prove that the resultant attraction between B and every body 
is a force which passes through the centre of gravity of B. 

Let the body A he turned about a fixed point P sufficiently distant from />, that 
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the body J in its motion never meets the fixcjd body />’. In all tliese positions the 
resultant attraction of A on B is a force which j)asses through the centre of gravity 
of i>*. Plence if every particle of the mass of -1 be unilormly distributed over the 
surface of the sphere which that particle describes in its motions, the resultant 
attraction of the mass thus obtained is also a force which passes through the centre 
of gravity of B. The mass thus obtained is a spherical shell whose resultant attraction 
at any point of B is the same as if it were collected at the centre P. The resultant 
action between the body B and a particle placed at P is a torco which passes both 
through P and the centre of gravity of iJ. The body i> is tlicrcforo ccntrobaric for 
all points P beyond a certain distance and therefc)re for all points of space which can 
he reached from P without passing over any of the attracting mass, Art. 104. 

Attraction' of a thin stratiun. 

117. A theorem due to Grreen. Lot a bhiii heterogeneous 
stratum of attracting matter be placed on a surface which has no 
conical points or other singularities. Let p be tlie density and t 
the thickness at any point A of the surface, and let ni = pt, so that 
7n is the surface density at the point A, In what follows we shall 
regard m as finite and t as indefinitely small, so that p is very 
large. 

Let P, P' be two points situated on the normal at A, one 
inside the surface and the other outside, both close to the stratum; 
it is required to find the attractions at P and P'. 

Draw a plane, parallel to the tangent plane at A, and cutting 
the normal in a point N such that AN 
is indefinitely small, but not indefinitely 
smaller than the thickness of the stra- 
tum at A, This plane intersects the 
surface in a small closed curve DPJ 
which is ultimately a conic, and every 
diameter of it is infinitely greater than 
either the abscissa AN or the thickness t. 

This plane divides the whole attracting 
stratum into two parts whose attractions 
at P, P' will be separately considered. 

Let us consider first the attraction 
of the small adjacent portion PAJS, 

Since both PA and P'A are indefinitely smaller than any of its 
diameters, this portion of the stratum bears to either P or P' the 
same geometrical relation that an infinitely extended plate of 
infinite radius of curvature does to a point at a finite distance. If 
we apply the same method to find the attraction of this portion 
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t/lial \v(‘ nK<‘(l t)() lind of n.n \v<‘ (livi(I(‘ (VAvh inio 

(•.(>rn^s})(>iulin^ (^.lenuad.s jind arrival :U. Ui<‘ sanu‘ iid(\<»’rals Uikiai 
lKn-vv(a‘n l.lu^ sam(‘ liiniUs. ’'riu*. rc'sulks :\.\v. iJuauddn* (.h(‘ saint‘. 
Th(^ aliracdiions of Uu^ jidJiuaMil. pori.ion of Mu^ .sU-n.(.uin a,f P iiud P* 
juv ilua’c^fon^ ind(^|)(aid(ud. of llu^ disi.aii(‘(‘s ol’ j,hos<* j)oiiits from 
(providod only iluy an‘ ind(dirut(‘ly .small), a-iid arc* <‘a,ali ocpial l.o 
Stt/;/. T1u*s(* a,Ura.(d.ioiis a-n*, also dirocd-csl a,loti,L»' lJu* Jiormal i>o flu* 

sfra,fum bnf in opposifc* dii*(s*.fioH.s. 1’lu‘ir diflorc'iico is (Ju‘r(*for(* 
A<7rni. 

Oonsidtu’ m‘xf th(^ a,ffra.(vfion of Mu^ portion of lilu* siira/tum 
ri*nu)t(^ frotii /I, Since*, flu* disl.a.iuu^ PP' is inlinit.(‘Iy sinalh*!* tha.n 
flu,^ disfatuu^ of (dlJinr P or P' from flu* iH‘a.r(‘st alAra.cting' (*lcnn(‘nt, 
flu* (•.omj>oiu‘nts in a.ny <jjiv(*n dir(*(d.ion of Idu* a.ti.i'at‘liions a,t tliosc^ 
])oint)S (‘a,n diilur only l)y t(‘rnis of flu* ord(‘r ////,. ddins if itiP iunl 
'iiiF' a,r(* the* (‘.ompou(*nl.s para.ll(*l to tlu*. Jixis of .r, (.lu* (liflorc'mtc* is 
mtidFIdv). 

''Faking both portions of tlui attra.<d.ingstra.tnm int(> i.lu* arf^ooinit, 
W(^ s<H*. thal< l.Iu*. diff<‘r(‘.iuH^ of tlu*. normal compoiuaii-H of tlu* 
atti’acdiions at and P' (Wi'iVvH from 47rni. by ipiantitic'.s of i-Iu* oi’d<*r 
vd. H(*pr<w<‘nting tlu\s<‘. <*.ompon<‘iits by .V and we* lia-vc*, since* 
tile* strad-um is ind(‘linite*ly l.hin, -V'— .V 

I'ltS. We* may a.lMo Hhe)W that the* para.lh*! {.aaigeuddaJ e*.e>mpe>“ 
lU'idiS e)f atl.ra-e'tiem Just insiele*. a.nd eynl.side* (.lie* stradaim a, re* e*epia.l. 

Ije‘t the* axis e)f y lie^ paralle*! te> a, ta,ng(*nt at P i.o e‘ithe*r 
beamdary eif tlu*. stratum. Le*t T, be^ tlu^ c.ennpe>ue*nts e>f attrau.- 
tie)n at P, .P\ ( Jonsidea'ing first the^ a.dja.(umt portiejn DP oi' the* 

stra.tum, it has alrc‘a.dy btuai shown that the*, ressnltant a.ttra,ctiemH 
all P, P' aa’<^ e*ae*.li elinad.(‘d alemg tin* imrmaJ PP'; lu‘ne^et this 
peu’tiein <‘emtribute*s nothing to Y eir I"'. ( le)iisiele‘ring iu‘..xt the* 
renne)te‘ pe)rliie)n e>(‘ Idu* stratum, it has he'(‘U she)wn thad» Idu* 
(!e)mpone*nts F, K' dilfe*!* by tea’ms e)f the^ e)rd(a’ int. In tlu^ limit 
tlun*e‘for<‘ wlu*n t is ve*ry thin, we* have* V, 

119. We* shall ne)W show that the^ pe>te‘nidals adi P, P' a, re* ndso 
cejuad. T\\o. pote*ntials eluo te> tluj re*me)te^ portie)n e)f tdu*. stral-um 
Ibr tiui sanies re^iseins as liedbre^ euin elillcr emiy by te*rms eif the* 
order 'Vd. Oemsielea’ m^xt the*, peirtie)!! of tlu* stratum adja,e‘.em(^ te> A ; 
the* pe)te‘ntials a,t two peants espially elistajit fre)m tlu* two fa(^e*s of 
tlu.i stratum evieU*.ntly elilfer by terms of an orde*r Inglu‘r than v///-. 
Se‘e alse) Art. (>*% hbx. 2. 
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Taking both portions of the stratum, we see that the potentials 
at P and P' are ultimately equal. 

120. It follows from this proposition that if a point travel 
from a position P just within a thin stratum to another P' just 
outside, hath on the same normal, the normal component of the 
attraction is increased hy the (juantity 4iirm, luhere m is the surface 
density. At the same time the tangential components of the attrac- 
tion and the potential are unaltered. 

The theorem that A' - X = iirm is of great importance in tlie theory of attraction. 
It is commonly called Green’s theorem. It was afterwards rediscovered by Gauss in 
1840. The mode of proof followed above was given by Lord Kelvin in 1842, see the 
raprint of his papers on Elect roatatic.'i and Art. 7. See also Thomson 

and Tait, Art. 478. 


121. -We may also deduce Greerus theorem from the propo- 
sition, due to Gauss, that the flux of the attraction over a closed 
surface is 47r multiplied by the mass inside. See Art. 81. 

Let the axis of x be a normal to the stratum, measured 
positively inwards, and let it cut the boundaries in the points 
A, A\ Let us consider the flux of the attraction across an 
element of volume whose edges parallel to the axes x, y, 2 : are 
respectively AA\ dy and dz. 

Let X,X'\ F, Y'] Z, Z' be the normal components of the 
attraction at the six faces of the element, let t be the thickness 
AA\ and p the density of the stratum at A. We then have 
{X' — X) dy dz -t- ( F' — F) tdz-^ (Z' — Z)tdy— ^irptdydz. 

We shall now suppose that the surface density of the stratum 
is finite and equal to ni, then pt = m. 

Consider first the two faces perpendicular to the axis of y ; 
since there is attracting matter of continuous density on both 


sides of each of these fiices, the attractions F, F' differ by a 

dY 

quantity of the order dy, i.e. F'— F= dy. In the same way 


Z' ^Z^ 


dZ 

dz 


dz. 


Consider next the two faces perpendicular to the axis of x] 
since there is attracting matter on one side only of each face, the 
normal attractions X and X' differ by a quantity which is infinitely 
larger than either F^ — F or Z’ — Z. 

Substituting in the above equation and dividing by dyd.z, we 


dY ^ dZ^ , 

■ A -i- q- ^ = ^Trm. 
dy dz 


have 
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In tJu^ limit,, wlnm tJio stratum is indefinitely thin, we have 

X' — X = ^TTiil, 

lli‘2. V]x. 1. A thill layrr of hot(iro{.^(me()UH attracting matter is placed on a 
sphorc: ot radius a. Ill ho thu potontial and tu tho surl'aco density at any point A, 
sliow that the normal attractions on oacli side of the stratum arc ]72«,^i--‘27r/a. See 
Art. 75. 

Kx. 2. lh’ov(‘. that, it maiti'i* attracting according to the law of tlie inverse 
squarii he so disirihnt(id ov(n’ a closed surface that tho resultant attraction on every 
extcn'ual parti(de in ilio imim'diate iioiglihomhood is in the direction of the normal, 
t)i(', r(*Kultant attraction on (‘v<‘ry iutca-ual point is xcro. 

Tho oui(‘r boundary of tho stratum is by delinition a level surface. The inner 
boundary is th(u*t‘lore also a level Hurla(u‘. The result then follows from Art. 81) 
hecauHO tlun'O is no attracting matter within that snvfaco. 

rja. Oroon'ii equivalent stratum, J’jid bo a closed level surl’aco, or a 
dosed portion of a level surfae.o, of some real lixed systtnn of particles situated 
partly within and partly without H. Ltd, il/ be that portion of the system which 
is within A, M' the portion outside. Let U bo the potontial at A of the wliolo 
system. 

It is roiiuinHl to Ihid the law of density of a thin stratum placed on the surliico 
Af such that its jtottsntial tog(*ther with that of jU' shall be equal to V at all points 
of A, 

That such a Htratnm (‘xlsts is evident, because, by building up the stratum 
particle by partich( W(( can make the potential at every point of A to vary from 
cju to ‘I'W Another proof of this is givtui in the next section. 

Since tile sum of th(^ potimtials of the stratum and i)/' is equal to that of M and 
I\r at all points of A\ it follows that the pohmtial of tho stratum is the same as 
that of *1/. 'riuiH the stratum and d/ have equal iiotentials at all points of a 
surface just ouishh! A and vsa’o potentials at all points of a sphere of inlinite radius 
enclosing A, and neitlua’ sysf.iau has any attracting matter between A and tho 
sphere. It follows that the potential of Uk^ stratum is equal to that of ill at all 
ext(‘rnal points, Art. 105. Tim attractions of the stratum and iM arc therefore also 
(upial in magnitude at all external points and act in tlio same direction. 

Since tb<^ poUmtials of the stratum and M are equal at all points external to A, 
they must vanish in a ratio of ispiality at an inlinite distance. It follows at once 
that th(^ mass of tlu^ stratum is <upial to d/, 

Hince the sum of the pohmtials of the stratum and il/' is constant at all points 
of a Hnrfae(^ just inside A, and no particle of either tho stratum or of i)/' lies within 
this Hurfae(^, it follows that the sum of the potentials is constant throughout tlie 

lUnuovini.^ the portion d/, let a tliin stratum formed of mutually repelling 
particles be phic<id on the surface ,S', and let ns suppose that each particle is free to 
m<)v<} without impedinujut along tlie surface, hut not to leave it. When these have 
asHumed a position of (^luiUhrium imdiT the inllucnco of their own repulsions avid 
of that of d/', the nmuHaiit force on each particle must act in the direction normal 
it) A. This Ixiing true at every point of *V, it follows that A is a level surface of the 
stratum and il/'. 

In some positioiiH of e<iuilibrium tho stratum may be collected together at special 
points of the surfac.ti. These may even be the stable positions if the force between 
the partich^H is attractive instead of repulsive. Wo discuss here only those positions 
of e<iuiUbrium in which the surface is entirely covered. 
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interior of the surface S. The attractions therefore of the stratum and of il/' are 
equal in magnitude, and act in opposite directions. 

Lastly, if p be the surface density of the stratum, F and F' the inward normal 
attractions just inside and just outside, we have by a theorem of Green 4:Trp = F' - F. 
But it has just been shown that F' is the same as the normal attraction of i)/, and 
- if’ is the normal attraction of 31'. The sum of the normal attractions of 31 and 

31' is the normal attraction of the whole fixed system ; hence we have 

d-TT dll 

where dn is an element of the normal drawn outwards. Thus p is known when 
the normal force of the fixed system at every point of S is known. 

Since this gives only one value of p, it follows that there is but one stratum 
which can satisfy the given conditions. 


124. Siimiiiing up these results we have a theorem due to 


Green. 

Let there be a system of attracting particles whose potential 
at every point is known. Let /S be a closed portion of a level 
surface, and let V be the potential at S. Let M be the portion of 
the system inside S, M' the portion outside. Let a thin stratum 
of attracting particles he placed on 8 such that its surface 


density p is given hj p 


where dn is an element of the 


.1 

47r dn ' 
normal drawn outward. Then 

(1) The resultant of the attractions of the stratum and if' on 
any one of its particles is normal to S. 

(2) The potential of the stratum at all points external to S is 
the same as that of M. 


(3) The sum of the potential of the stratum and that of M' 
is constant at all points internal to 8 and is equal to F. 

(4) The mass of the stratum is equal to M. 

These results are of primary importance in the theory of Electricity. When 
a body of any form is electrified, it is shown that the electricity exhibits itself on 
the surface of the body as if it were a collection of particles so arranged that the 
potential is constant throughout the interior of the body, the intensity of the 
electricity at any point being measured by the density of the stratum at that point. 
It follows as a result of Green’s theorem that, if a system can be found such that 
the surface of the electrified body is one of its level surfaces, the law of distribution 
of the electricity can be immediately deduced. The density p at any point P of the 
stratum is given by equating 47rp to the inward normal force of the system at P, 


125. Ex. 1. If the surface S enclose all the fixed attracting particles, so that 
31' = 0, prove that all the particles of the stratum are pressed by their mutual 
attractions inwards against the constraining surface. 

Ex. 2. Prove that the equivalent stratum and the portion 31 of the fixed system 
enclosed by the surface S have 

(1) Their centres of gravity coincident. 

(2) The directions of their principal axes at the centre of gravity coincident. 
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(3) The difference of their moments of inertia about any straight line through 
the centre of gravity constant, Art. 113. 

.Ex. 3. F() is an cqihpotential surface wholly surrounding the attracting mass 

A, and is another outside F,,. The space between is filled up with matter, the 
density at any point being (F), where li is the whole attraction of A at the point 
and V is the potential. Find the potential at any point external to Fj in terms of 
the potential of A at that point. Also show how to find the force at any point 
between F^ and F^. • [St John’s Coll.] 

Ex. 4. A solid homogeneous body of unit density attracts an external point P 
according to the law of nature. Let (F, O', 4>) bo the coordinates of any point () 
on the surface of the body, P the distance of Q from P, r the distance of P from 
the origin. If F be the potential at P, prove 

f f r'‘^^mnO'dO'd(fA 

dr\fO~ j J n • 

This theorem is due to Ivory, Phil Trans. 1824. See Todhunter’s Historij of 
AttractionSy die., Art. 1424. 

Ex. 5. A thin layer of attracting matter is laid on the surface of a homogeneous 
' attracting body. If the density of the body be p and the surface density of the 
layer be pp, where p is the perpendicular on the tangent plane drawn from any 
origin 0, prove that the potential V' of the thin layer at any external point P 

dV 


is given by the equation V 




p 


2F-'r , where F is the potential of the 

solid body at P and r is the distance of P from the assumed origin 0, 

Ex. C). A homogeneous solid of unit density differs so little from a sphere that 
the square of the excess of the radius over the radius of the sphere may be neglected, 
and F is its potential at an external point P so near the surface that the square of 
the distance also may be neglected. If r be the radius vector of the point P 
measured from any origin near the centre of the sphere, and a the radius of the 

sphere, prove that ~ o. ~ = -h JF. [Laplace’s Theorem.] 

Treat the homogeneous sphere and the thin layer as separate bodies. Taking the 
layer first, let A^ and F^ be its attraction and i^otential at P. We find by Art. 122, 
Ex. 1, that 2Ai ~ Pfa=47r (r - a). Taking the sphere next, let /l.j and Fo be its 
attraction and potential at P; we find 2.42- FoA^= :‘t7r (a- 3 (r- <'^)}, since r-uis 
small. Adding the two we obtain Laplace’s theorem. 

126. Ex. 1. Two spheres intersect at right angles ; it is required to distribute 
on the bounding surface a thin stratum of matter whoso potential at any internal 
point shall be constant. 

Let A, P he the centres of” the two spheres, a, h their radii; and let AB cut 
the plane of intersection in C. Let BB 
be the circle in which the spheres inter- 
sect. Let P be any point on the sphere 
whose centre is Ay Q any point on the 
other sphere. 

To determine the density of the stra- 
tum we must first discover a system 
such that the boundary of the two spheres 
is one of its level surfaces. Since 
AG.AB=:AP^ 

the triangles PAC, PAB are similar; 

R. S. II. 
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hence 


1 _ 1 _ 
'"JABGP' 
Similarly, since BC , BA=BQ\ we have 

1 1 


JAG BP 


= 0 


GQ'^^BdAQ~° 
Let three particles, whose masses a, /3, 7 are such that 


(li- 

es). 


aJOB=^ JO A = - 7 JAB =1)1 (3), 

be placed at ^1, B, G respectively. It is evident from (1) and (2) that the potential 
of these masses is constant over the surface of each sphere ; also since the spheref=4 
intersect, this constant is the same for each sphere. The two spheres therefore 
form a level surface of the three particles. It also follows that the attractive forceFi 
of the three particles at any point of the circle BE are in equilibrium. Art. 97. 

The equation (3) giving the ratios of a, /3, y may also be written in the form 


a __ 
a~' 1) 


7 

CB 


( 4 ). 


If we apply Green’s theorem to this system different results may be obtained 
according to the portions of the two spheres which are chosen to form the boundary- 
If we take as the level surface the larger portions of the spheres bounded by the 
plane of intersection, all the three particles at B, G are internal. If we take as 
the boundary the larger portion of the sphere wdiose centre is A and the smaller* 
portion of the other sphere, the particles at B and C are external and that at A 
internal, and so on. 

The normal attraction F at the point P is 

P=^, + ^i<^o.APB + ^_cobAPC. 

By expressing these cosinCvS in terms of the sides of the triangles APB, APC, and 
using equation (1) we see that the two last terms reduce to the form L/GP^, where L 
is some constant. To find L we notice that F=0 at every point of the circle BE, 

hence 4xp=N= |l - (g)] . 

In the same way, if p' be the density at Q we have 



The result is that, if the boundary be formed by the larger portions of both 
spheres, the stratum is such that its potential is constant throughout the interior, 
and the densities at P and Q are p and p\ If the boundary be formed by the larger 
portion of the sphere whose centre is A and the smaller portion of the other sphere 
the stratum is such that its potential together with the potentials of the external 
particles at B and C is constant throughout the interior, the densities p, p' being 
given by the same expressions as before. 

The electrified state of two spheres intersecting orthogonally is given in Maxwell’s 
Electricity, Part i. Chap. xi. ; other interesting cases are also discussed such as the 
case of two spheres intersecting at an angle Trjn where is an integer, or that of 
three spheres intersecting orthogonally. 

Ex. 2. An infinite cylinder is placed with its axis parallel to a plane and at a 
given distance from it. It is required to place a thin stratum on the plane and 
c^dinder such that the potential at any point of the plane shall be zero and that 
the potential shall be constant throughout the interior of the cylinder. Show that 
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the density at any point of the cylinder varies inversely as the distance of that 
point from the plane. 

The plane and cylinder are different level surfaces of two uniform infinite rods, 
one attracting and the other repelling with equal forces. One rod lies inside the 
cylinder and the other on the side of the plane opposite to the cylinder. Bemoving 
the former we coat the sphere with Green’s equivalent stratum. Bemoving the 
latter we coat the plane with the equivalent stratum. 

Ex. 3. An uninsulated conductor consists of a sphere and an infinitely large 
and infinitely thin plane passing through the centre A of the sphere. If it be 
exposed to the influence of a given charge of electricity at the point i?, wdiore is 
perpendicular to the plane, prove that, G being a point on BA produced such that 
AC is equal to AB, the superficial density at any point P on the hemispherical 

surface nearest to B is proportional to . [Math. Tripos, 1877.] 

The potential of the electrical stratum at any internal point of an uninsulated 
conductor is zero. 

127. To find the attrciGtion of any thin heterogeneous stratum 
on an elementary portion of itself 

Keferriiig to the figure in Art. 117 let the element he a small 
cylinder whose base is the indefinitely small area dcr situated at A , 
and whose altitude is the thickness t of the stratum. Dividing the 
attracting stratum as before into two parts by a plane DE j^arallel 
to the tangent plane at A and intersecting the surface of the 
stratum in a small conic, let the linear dimensions of da be 
infinitely smaller than any diameter of this conic. 

We shall consider the attractions of these two portions of the 
stratum separately. The attraction of the adjacent poition on the 
cylindrical element is evidently zero. The attraction of the remote 
portion of the stratum at two points P, P' situated one inside and 
one outside, both being close to the stratum, can differ only by 
terms of the order mt, where m is the surface density at A ; 
Art. 117. Let P represent the normal component of either of 
these attractions. The normal attraction of the remote portion of 
the stratum and therefore of the whole stratum is ultimately equal 
to Fmda. 

Let X, X' re23resent as before the normal attractions of tlic 
whole stratum at the points P, P\ then by Art. 117 
Z = P-27rm, Z'-P+27rm. 

P=|(Zh-Z0. 

Thus the whole normal accelerating force acting on the element 
is equal to the arithmetic mean of the normal attractions just 
inside and jnst outside the stratum. 
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The reader will find other modes of proof in the reprint (d: 
Thomson’s papers on Electricity &c. Art. 88, and in Maxwell s 
Electricity, Art. 78. 

Greens Theorem. 


128. One important case of Green’s theorem has been already ftiven in Art. 12:-5. 
The mode of proof there given, though short, is indirect and depends on several 
properties of the potential. It has therefore seemed advantageous to give hove a 
dhect proof of a somewhat more general theorem, showing, by simple summation, 
that the attraction of Green’s film is the same as that of the body it displacers. 

Both these modes of proof depend on the definition of a potential and are adar)tod 
to a theory of attraction. Another view of the subject has therefore been addesd iii 
which the functions considered are perfectly general and need not be potentials of 
any real system of attracting points. 

129. Geometrical Proof. Let A, B be two fixed points, AQ, BQ radii vectoves 
drawn to any point ^ of a surface S. Let t=AQ, t'=^BQ, AB=:c; let dcr ho any 
element of area at Q, dn an element of the normal OQN drawn outwards at (). Ijot 



where the integration extends over the whole surface of S . 

Let dw, dca' be the solid angles subtended at A and B by the element da, and lot 
Ip, p' he the angles the radii vectores AQ,BQ make with the inward normal QG, thou 



with a similar expression for the origin B. Substituting these values wo find 



Let us next take the straight line ABZ as an axis of reference, let 0, O' be the anf.tlos 
QAZ, QBZ respectively and let <f> he the angle the plane ABQ makes with some fixed 
plane passing through AB. We therefore have dw- sin OdO dtp, with a siiniliir 
expression for duj'. Substituting in (2), we find 

TT Cl. /*/sind_^ sind' 

j (-'0- 

Let x — 0'~d, so that x is the angle AQB. If c be regarded as positive when is on 
the right-hand side of A, we have Substituting again, we have 


cr=-j#/?|^dx=/5^[co3x] (4). 

The limits of cosx depend on whether the points A and B are within or without 
the surface S. If A and B are both inside, then x varies from ;;ero at C to j^ero at 
D. In this ease the value of U=0, The same result is true if A and B are both 
outside. 
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Next, let A be inside and U outside but on the right-hand side of A, then x 
varies from tt at G to zero at D. If B be outside but on the left-hand side of xG so 
that 6* is negative, the limits are zero at 0 to tt at I). Thus [cos %] = 2 or - 2 accord- 
ing as c is positive or negative. It will be convenient to regard c as always positive 
in order that we may afterwards use the definition of a iiotential given in Art. 31, we 
therefore iiiit [cosx]/c = 2/(;. Lastly, if A be outside and B inside, we find in the 
same way [cos xl/c = - 2/cj when c is regarded as positive. 

Integrating (4) from <p = 0 to 0 = 27r, we have, when A andi> are on the same side 
of the surface, U=0 ; when A and B are on opposite sides of the surface t/=47r/c 
or -47r/c according as B is outside or inside. 

Beferring back to the definition of U as given by (1), we notice that if the element 
of normal dn were measured positively inwards, the sign of U would be changed. We 
may therefore say that when tho points A and B are on opposite sides of the surface 
U= ^ 01 ’ — According as B is on the side towards which the normal is measured 
or on the opposite side. ^ 


130. Let A be tho seat of a particle of mass mj. , then mjr is its potential at any 
point (J of the surface. If we represent this potential by , we have 

/ da dV, d /1\ . , . m-, 



where Cj stands for the distance of tho particle i/ij from B and is to be always taken 
positively. 

Let the attracting system consist of any number of particles, Ac. being on 

the side of A opposite to B and in./, dsc. on the same side as B. The latter 
system of particles contributes nothing to the right-hand side of (5), while the 
particles of the former system contribute the terms iTrinJc^, iTriii/r.,, &c. Adding 

these together wo have - ^ -I- jda V p = (6), 

where* F is tlic potential at the clement dcr of all the attracting particles, F/; tho 
potential at B of the particles on the side of S opposite to B, and the upper or lower 
sign is to bo taken according as B lies on the side towards which dn is measured 
or on the opposite side. Lastly r' is the distance of the element da from B. 


131. Tho e<iuation ((>) admits of considerable simplification when the surface S 
is a closed portion of any level surface of the attracting system. In this case V is 
the same at all points of the surface. Bepreseuting this constant value of V by 

the c(iuation (G) then becomes - ~= idvrlhi. To fix our ideas 

J T CUl iC'll T 

we suppose that dn is measured outwards. 

It has already been shown that dcr p= - dw' and that Jdw' = 0 or Itt according 
as the point B is outside or inside the closed surface B. We therefore have 

- I -Gt-- CT, 

J r' dn \or 0 / 

the upper or lower alternative being taken according as B is on the inside or outside 
the surface. 

We may express both the alternatives of this important equation in the form of 
a tlieorcih. 

If a thin layer of attracHniJ matter is placed on a closed iiortion of a. level surface 
S of any attractiny system so that the surface density at any element da is 


1 cU/ 
iir dn’ 


(«j, 
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ichere tU is an element of the normal measured outwards, then (1) the potential of the 
layer at any external point B is the same as the potential of that part of the attract- 
ing system which lies inside the stratum; 

” (2) the potential of the layer at any internal point B, increased hy the potential 
at the same point of that portion of the attracting system lohieh is external to S, is 
equal to the potential of the whole attracting system at its level surface S. 


132. The equation (6) helps ns to find the potential of all the matter on one 
side of any arbitrary closed surface S at any point B on the other side when we know 
both the potential and the normal force of the whole attracting system at all points 
of that surface. 

Supposing dn to be measured towards that side of B on which B lies, wc have 
" ' d 1 1 dV\ 


by (6) 


4:TrVn 


dnr' 

/ dVr' dv 

dll 


r' dn 


I dff. 


...( 0 ). 

.( 10 ). 


From this equation we deduce the following theorem. 

If on any arbitrary closed surface S we place a thin layer of attracting matter 
whose surface density is given by 

1 1 d(Fr') 


P^-A 


.( 11 ), 


47r r' dn 

its potential at the point B is the same as the potential of that portion of the 
attracting system which lies on the side of the surface S opposite to i>. 

Suppose for example all the attracting system lies on one side of the surface B; 
then the potential of the thin layer at B is zero when B lies on the same side of B 
as the attracting matter and is equal to the potential of the attracting system when 
B lies on the opposite side. 

It may be noticed that the density of this layer at any given element of the 
smfaee S is a function of the distance of that element from B, and is, therefore, 
not the same for all positions of B. The density of the layer described in Art. 181 
is independent of the position of J5, and depends only on the attraction at the 
given element. 


133. The theorem of Gauss given in Art. 81 is a particular case of the theorem 
expressed by equation (6). 

Let the arbitrary point B be taken outside and so far off from S that the distance 
r' is sensibly the same for all elements of S, We then have V/i=^ t where 31 is the 

mass of that part of the system which lies within S. Also ~ -=0, so that the 

dn r' ’ 

equation (6) reduces to - Jd(r^=47riH (12). 

The equation (6) is a particular case of Green’s general theorem. Thus it 
appears that Green’s theorem includes the theorems of Gauss, Poisson and Laplace 
as particular cases. 


134. We may deduce a more general theorem from equation (6). Let there bo 
a second system of attracting particles situated, like the first, partly within and 
partly without the surface S. Let y-i, &c. he the masses of those within, yf, yf, 
Ac. the masses of those without S. Let their positions in space be denoted by , 
Ro, Ac., R/, Bf, Ac. 

Referring now to (6), let the point R be the seat of a particle of mass y, then yjr' 
is its potential at any point Q of the surface ; let us represent this potential by Vf. 
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Accordingly we have ^ cl(r+fV' d<r = ± ■irr/j.V (13) , 


the positive or negative sign being taken on the right-hand side according as the 
point JB is on that side of S towards which dn is measured or the opposite. 

Bepeating this process for every one of the masses of the second system, we 
obtain for each an equation like (13). Adding these together, we have, when dn is 
measured outwards, 

/ {- + 

where V' is the potential at the element do- of all the attracting particles of the 
second system, while hijJVn' is the mutual potential of the particles ;/?i, &c. of 

the first system and the particles yCA^', of the second, and is the mutual 

potential of the particles &c. of the first system and fjc-.i &g. of the second. 

We may put this equation into the form of a theorem. Let there be two systems 
of particles in presence of each other such that each particle attracts every particle 
of the other system but does not attract any particle of its own. Let any surface S 
be drawn enclosing some particles of each system, let V, V' be the potentials of the 
two systems respectively at any element da of the surface, dn an element of the 
normal drawn outwards. . Let IF' be the mutual potential or work of the inside 
particles of the first system and the outside particles of the second, W that of the 


inside particles of the second and the outside particles of the first, then 

( 1 ^)- 

If F, F' be the normal com]ponents of force at the element da outwards due to the 
two systems respectively, we may write the equation in the form 

jdaiVF'- V'F)^-ixOV'-W) (15). 


If we add to each of the expressions IF, IF' the mutual work of those particles of 
the two systems which are inside the siu'face S, the difference F'— W' is clearly un- 
changed. Thus if IFi be the mutual work of the first system and the inside particles 
of the second, by that of the second system and the inside particles of the first, we 
have IF- ir =F’‘i-T4V. 


135. Analytical Proof. In the proof which hits been given 
of equation (14) it has been assumed that the functions F, V' are 
potentials of some real collections of particles, and this is all that 
is necessary when we arc considering the attractions of bodies. 
Blit by adopting another mode of proof we may remove this 
restriction and obtain Greens theorem in another form. 


Let any portion of space be enclosed, or separated from the 
rest of space, by a surface which we shall call S. Sup|)osing 
V, V' to be any two functions of x, y, z, let us integrate 


i/= 


'udvdr dVdV' dvdv\ 

\dx dx dy dy dz dz ) 


.( 1 ) 


throughout the given space S. 
integration by parts, 


Taking the first term we have, by 


II 


cte 


dydz • 


■/// 


F dxdydz (2). 
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Wo have here integrated all the elements which lie in a column 
parallel to the axis of x. Let AB be one of those columns, and let 



it intersect the surface B at A and B in the elementary areas 
(W, cW. If QJ, fjb\ v) be the direction cosines of the outward 
normal at the upper limit iJ, we have dydz = XVZcr'. In the same 
way if (A, ya, v) be the direction cosines of the outward normal at 
the limit A, we have dydz — ’-Xda, since X' is positive and A 
negative. The quantity in square brackets in the first term of 
(2) is to be taken between the limits A and and is therefore 



where the suffix indicates the place at which the value of the 
(piantity in brackets is to be taken. The two terms in (3) have 
now to be integrated, the first for all elements, such as B, on the 
right-hand side of the bounding curve CD, and the second for all 
elements, such as A, on the left. These are together therefore the 

same as jV^^^ Xdcr (4), 


taken for all elements of the surface, where A now stands for the 
cejsinc of the angle the outward normal at da makes with the axis 
of X. 


Treating the other terms of (1) in the same way we see that 


Let now dn be an element of the normal at da drawn 6ut wards, 


, dv\ dr dV' dV' 

then A H — j — a -{- - ~ — . 

ax ay dz dn 

Also let p, p be such fimctions of Xy z that 

— 47rp^ = — 47rp = V'-V. 
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Then substituting we find 


U = JV da + 4<'TrJVp'dv, 

where dv stands for an clement of volume. 

In the same way wo have by interchanging V, V' in tlie 


symmetrical expression U U = JV' da + 4!7rJV'pdv, 

E(|uating these two values of U, we arrive at the following 
equation, usually called Green’s theorem: 


I S - W * (-»■ 

Ap 2 :)lying this equation to the case of attraction as in Art. 131, 
we see that the two values of JJ just found may be written in the 

forms U = JVF'da + 4i7TW^ = JV'Fda+4<7rWJ (6). 

where, as in the article referred to, V and V' are the potentials of 
two systems of particles, and Wi is the work of system i. and 
that part of system II. which is internal to S, and WJ is the work 
of system II. and that part of I. which is internal to S. 


136. The expression for U admits also of interpretation. Let 
(X, F, Z) (X'j F, Z') be the components of force due to the 
systems l. and li. resjiectively at any point (w, y, s) within S. Let 
E, R' be the resultant forces, (/> the angle between the directions 
ofi?, A'. Then by (1) 

U=J{XX'-^ YY' + ZZ')dv = JRE' cos cj^dv (7). 

If the two systems are tlie same, i.e. if tlie particles liave 0 {|ual 
masses and occupy the same positions in the two systems, the 
equations (fi) reduce to U = JR^dv = fVFda i- 4}7rfVpdv, 
where V is the potential, and F the outward normal force at da. 

137. If the functions F, V' satisfy Laplace’s equation, we 
have p = 0, p' = 0, the e(|uations (5) then reduce to 

(»)■ 


138. Instead of considering the space internal to S we may 
integrate through the space on the other side of S. Supjiosing 
then. that the space under consideration is external to S and that 
both the products VdV'jdn, V'dVjdn are zero at all points of a 
sphere of infinite radius enclosing S wo find by integrating 
through the sjiace between these two surfaces 


( 9 ). 
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Here however dVjdii differs in sign from its former meaning, for 
dn has been measured outwards from the space over which the 
integration extends. Also W^, are the mutual works of the 
first and second systems respectively on the j^arts of the other 
system within the space of integration. 

139. Two useful cases. Referring to the general theorem 
expressed by (5) in Art. 135 let us put for V' unity. Since 
this value satisfies Laplace’s equation we have p = 0. The 
equation then assumes the simpler form 

= — 4!7rfpdv. 

This is really Gauss’ theorem in another form. Here V is any 
function of {x, y, z) which is continuous and finite, — 47rp is the 
result of its substitution in Poisson’s equation, and the integration 
extends on the right-hand side throughout any arbitrary space and 
on the left side over the bounding surface. See Art. 133. 

Another useful case is when F' = 1 /r', where is the distance 
of any 'jDoint within the space of integration from some external 
point P, In this case, as in the last, p' = 0. The general theorem 

then reduces to (i) (10). 

which agrees with the equation (9) Art. 132 already obtained. 

140. Points at which V is infinite. If P be any arbitrary 
point taken in the interior of the space bounded by the surface S, 
it is evident that one of the columns of integration parallel to each 
coordinate axis will pass through P. It is necessary that in each 
of these three columns the subject of integration should be finite. 
We have therefore assumed in the jaroof given in Art. 135 that 
(1) both the functions F, V' are finite and continuous, (2) that 
their first and second differential coefficients with regard to .r, y, 
are each finite throughout the space considered. If any of the 
functions be infinite at some point A within S, we must sur- 
round that point by an infinitesimal sphere, and integrate only 
over the space between the sphere and the surface S, 

Let us suppose that, besides other terms, F has a term of the 

711/ 

form ~ , where 7 ms a distance measured in any direction from the 

point A. Let the centre of the small sphere be taken at A and 

dV' 

let the radius be e. We shall find the values of fF da and 

d7i 


dV 

dn 
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fV' da taken over 
dn 


the surface of the sphere, and JV'pdv, 


fVp'dv taken throughout the volume. Joining these values to 
the corresponding integrals in Green’s equation we arrive at a 
second equation which is true when the infinity at the point A 
is ignored and the integrations extend only through the surfexce S. 
In these integTations over the surface of the sphere dn is to be 
measured from the space of integration and therefore towards the 
centre ; it will however be found convenient to measure dn from 
the centre of the sphere and to subtract the results of the integrals 
from the corresponding integrals in Green’s equation. 

Taking first the terms other than ni/r, we notice that since 
da= e^dco both the integrals taken over the surface of the sphere 
are of the order e-, while those taken throughout the volume are 
of the order 6't All these therefore vanish when the sphere is 
indefinitely small. 

Taking next the term m/r in the expression for F, we have 

fnidV' 




dn 


ehloo = 0. 


Since the sphere is infinitely small the value of V' at any 
point of its surface is the same as that at its centre and may be 
written Vf. We then have 

JV' -7^ dcr=V'J-~ €^d<0 = - 47r'»tF;. 

■' dn ■' e- 


Snbtracting these values from the general eipiatiou (5), we find 

/ (v - V' da - 47r)/tF/ = 47r/(F'p - Vp') dv, 

where the integration on the right-hand side extends throughout 
the space between the infinitely small sphere and the surface S. 

Regarding the term in/r in the expression for V to be dwo to 
the presence of a mass m at the point A, the term 4i7rmV/ is 
equal to the value of the right-hand side when the integration 
extends through the volume of the infinitesimal sphere. To show 
this we notice tliat for all elements within the sphere the right- 
hand side is the same as 4 i 7 r {VJfpdv — p'J{m/r)dv]. Writing 
dv = f^da)dy\ axid integrating from ^=0 to e, the value of the 
second term is zero and that of the first is ^irniV f The term 
4 i 7 rm V ' may therefore be transposed to the right-hand side of the 
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equation, and included in that iuliCgial wluni the- iiiU^giatiou 
extends throughout the whole space bounded by tlu? .suila,ee. *S. 

Other infinite terras of the form ui/r occurring in nil, her V or 
V' maybe treated in the same way. II, as in Ait. Id4, 11'*^], Ihj 
are respectively the mutual works of the systems whose poi.entials 
are V, V' and the inside particles of the other sy.sl.eni, wc hav(! 

whether these infinite terms exist or not. 


141. Ex. If V contain a term mjr^, show that sonio of tlui iiiti^jo’alH couiuictcd 
with the infinitely small sphere are infinite if k is ^Toator than uiuty and arc all 
zero if k is less than unity. 

142. Multiple-valued functions. It has been HuppoHcd in thosn iluioi-ems 
that the functions V, V' have only one value at the saiuc point ol spacn. 11 they 
are potentials of attracting masses, they arc each of tlio form i^m/r and can have 
only one value. But if they are obtained as solutions oi J japlacc’s (.Kiuiitious, as in 
hydrodynamics, they may be many-valued functions. TIuih let a Jluid lie running 
round in a ring-like vessel. If V be the velocity potential at any point wc know 
by the principles of hydrodynamics that dVlds=zu, where .s' is the arc described, 
and u is the velocity at P. Since the velocity is always positive'-, tln^ vc'.locity 
potential F must always increase as P travels round the ring. Wlicn P has made 
a complete turn, it comes to the point it started from, and F has a diiTcjrciiL value. 
If we put Laplace’s equation into cylindrical coordinates (Art. 7H), we easily see that 
F=:tan"i?//.c=0 satisfies the equation and represents such a motion. 

143. In order to apply Green’s equation to a miiltiple-va]ii(.!d function by 
integrating throughout the space enclosed in a ring-sliap(jd surl'acci wc must deprive 
the function of its multiple values by placing a barrier at any point and including 
this barrier as one of the boundaries. In this way the point P is prevc'iited from 
making a complete circuit and the function is reduced to a single-valiKid form. It 
may he that the surface has several ring-like passages interlacing, and it may then be 
necessary to insert several barriers before the function is reduced to a single- valued 
form. 

Taking the simpler case of a single ring-like surface, let us KU])p()H(i tliat the 
potential V is always increased by the same quantity o wlicu the point P starting 
from any position has made a complete circuit and has returned to tiui same position 
again. Similarly let V' be increased by c'. Let da bo an element of tlm jirea of a 
barrier placed anywhere across the ring -like cavity. Let « 1)0 an arc nieasnred from 
the barrier round the ring to the barrier again, say from to s~ I. Consider the 
pai’t of the boundary formed by the two sides of the barrier ; remembering that da is 
measured outwards, we have d?i= -ds for the side defined by h™ 0, and dn^^da 
for the side s=L We thus have, when we integrate over both, sides of tlie barrier, 

crdV' 

Supposing ■ 

r dr 

d$ 


— UVCJ. UUltXI. Ui. l/il' 

I and V' to be solutions of Laplace’s equation, Griien’s theorc] 


U=z\V -rr-d(r+c 


dn 




theorem becomes 


7 frr/ dV , 

■d« = jF 


J * 


duj 


where along the sm-faee S, dn is measured outwards, and across the barrier ds is 
measured in the positive direction round the ring. 
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144. Ex. 1. Let F, F' represent as before any two functions of {x, ?/, z), and 
let a be a third Unite function of the same variables. Beginning with 
fdVdV' 


dV dir dy dF 

dx dy dy dz dz 




vdydz^ 


show by the same succession of integrations as in Art. 140 that 


U=l a?V'^^^ch-+i.Tr\V'!>dv 


=1 d<T + 4:TfVp'dV, 


where 



and -47rp' represents a similar expression with V' written for F. This is Lord 
Kelvin’s extension of Green’s theorem. See Thomson and Tait, vol. i. p. 1G7. 
Edition of 1879. 


Ex. 2, If F, F' be both solutions of the differential equation 



and if also F= F' at all points of a closed surface S, prove that F= V' throughout 
the enclosed space. 

Let u=V- V\ then ii also is a solution of the differential equation. Writing n 
for both V, V' in the general theorem of Ex. 1, we have 

The right-hand side is zero since u vanishes at all points of the surface F!. But the 
left-hand side is the sum of a number of positive quantities and cannot be zero 
unless each vanishes. Thus duldx, duldy, duldz arc each zero at all points inside 
S, i.e. the function u is a constant. Since it is given equal to zero at the surface S, 
it must be zero at all points within S. 

This differential equation is of great importance in the analytical theory 
of heat. 

(I y (I yf 

Ex. 3. Show in the same way that if ^ = — at all points of the surface S 
then F= V' throughout the space enclosed. 

Ex. 4. If both F and F', besides being solutions of the differential equation, 
also satisfy the equation -/^F at all points of ;S', where h is a function of the 
coordinates which is always positive, prove that F = V*. 

Ex. 5. If F be one solution of the differential equation in Ex. (2) such that 
at all points of a surface S, where 7c is always positive, prove that there 
is no other solution of that differential equation which satisfies this condition. 

145. Converse Problem. Hitherto the body has been supposed given and its 
potential has been the 'quantity sought. Conversely, we may require to determine 
the body when the potential is given. It is evident that Poisson’s equation 

47rp=-V2F (1) 

supplies a partial solution to this question. . The potential F being given throughout 
all space, we find p by merely performing the proper differentiations. This value of 
p, if finite throughout space, determines the only body which could have the given 
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potential. If the potential is given as a diHcontinnonR function of the coordinatcifi, 
difficulties may arise in applying Poisson’s equation at the points or surfaces where 
the discontinuity occurs. The following theorem will therefore be usofnl. 

146. Let the potential V throughout any given portion S of space he the given 
function <p g, t) of coordinates ; throughout a mnghhouring spa(‘.(’ S\ let the 
potential be ’a function V, .t) and so on, with the condition tliat wluu-e two 
spaces meet the functions have equal values. We shall then prove that the 
attracting system is made up of (1) a matter filling each of the sjmees A', A", A:c. 

whose volume density is given by p= - j" whore V is the potential within 


that space; (2) a superficial stratum surrounding each space whoso surface chmsity 
is given by p'=~F, where F is the normal force just within the Ixmndavy, 

470 

measured positively outwards, so that F-dVIdn where dn is an element of the out- 
ward normal. 

Let P be the point (^, t;, f) at which tlio potential is given, let dv bo an element 
of volume of the attracting body at (), and let r be the distance PQ. Consider- 
ing the space S the potential at P of the matter within it is , the integral 


extending over all the elements within S and p being the volume density given aliovo. 

First, letP be outside the surface S. Wj’iting (Ixdydz for d;i\ wo may efiect thc^se 
integrations by the process employed in proving (Troon’s theorem in Art. 1H5. But 
it is unnecessary to repeat the steps, for we have already obtained tlio result in 
equation (10) of Art. 130. We have therefore 




Q is given by 






where the integrations on the right-hand side extend over the boundary of thn 
space S. The integral on the right-hand side represents the potcintial at of a thin 
stratum of matter placed on the boundary whose surface density at any jxiint 

‘ dll \ rj dnj 
where r is the distance PQ. Art. 132, Eq. (11). 

Next, let (t, 7}j or P lie within the space S. We must surround P by a s])her(i 
of small radius e and include the surface of this sphere as part of the boumhiry of 
the space S', as in Art. 140. Considering the surface of this sphere and venunnhering 
that dn is drawn positively towards its centre, the integral (2) becomes 

The first term is evidently (j> (^, t], and the second term vanishes by CJanss’ 
theorem, Art. 139. Hence the potential at P of the matter between tlu! sjdu'rt? and 
the surface S' is equal to that of the stratum on the surface A together with 0 (ih v, .rt* 
The potential at the same point of the matter wiihin the infinitely small sphere is 
zero by Art. 79. 


' dcr. 


* We may also prove in an elementary manner that the second integral is zero. 
Let P2^ be a normal to the level surface which passes through P and lot PN—du ; let 0 

be the angle the normal dn to the sphere makes with PN, then cos 0. Tlie 

d,n dv 

second integral is therefore ^ J cos Bdar, where the integration extends over tlie 
surface of the sphere. This is evidently zero. 
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147. The result arrived at is that the potential at P of the matter within the 
space S, diminished by the potential at the same point of the stratum placed on 
the boundary of S, is equal to cp (^, r}, or zero according as P is inside or outside 
S. Supposing this stratum to be included, with the sign of its density changed, as 
part of the attracting system, the proposed conditions are satisfied for the space S. 

Treating the neighbouring space S' in the same way, we obtain an internal 
density determined as before by Poisson’s equation and a superficial density which, 
when its sign is changed, is the same as that given by (3) except that the function 
0 is replaced by 0 and the element ihi of the normal is measured in the opposite 
direction. 

Adding together the two superficial densities and remembering that 0 and 0 are 
equal at those points of the boundary which are common to S and we observe 
that the first terms of each destroy each other. We therefore find for the density 
of the superficial stratum 

where dn and dn' are measured outwards from the spaces S and S' respectively, so 
that dn ~ - dn'. We notice that this law of density is independent of the position 
of P. 


148. Ex. 1. The potential at a point Q is 

27r (6- - a-), l-TT (3?/- -• - ^n^jr) or -^-ir (7P - 

according as the distance r of Q from the origin is less than a, lies between a and 
h, or is greater than h. Find the attracting system. 

Considering the space in which r is less than a, we see that both the volume 
and surface densities are zero. 

Considering the space in which r lies between a and h, the volume density is 
1 d“Vr 

found by substituting in p= ~ , , Art. 146, and is equal to unity. The 


1 dV 

superficial density is found by substituting in p'=:-~ — and is zero at the inner 

boundary and - (h^ - rr*)/362 at the outer. 

Lastly in the space in which r is greater than &, the volume density is zero and 
the superficial density 

Adding all these together, we find that the attracting body is a si^herical shell of 
radii a and h and unit density. 


Ex. 2. Find the attracting system whose potential V is equal to 

at all points within the ellipsoid L.v^+]\ri/--hNz-=l and zero at all external points. 
The system is a homogeneous ellipsoid whose density is ^ (L + i)f +iV)/27r, 

together with a superficial stratum whose surface density at any point Q is - ^ 

where p is the perpendicular on the tangent plane at Q. 

Since this stratum is equivalent to a thin homogeneous confocal shell (see Vol. i. 
Art. 430), this result supplies a simple relation between the potential of a homo- 
geneous solid ellipsoid and that of a homogeneous confocal shell. 

Ex. 3. Let r, r' be radii vectores drawn from two fixed points A , B, the first 
within and the second without the sphere whose equation is r'=7ir. Find the 
attracting system whose potential at any point jP is 1/AP or QijBP according as P is 
without or within the sphere. 

The system is a stratum on the sphere whose surface density varies inversely 
as the cube of either r or /. 
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149, Inversion from a point. Lt^t 0 1)(^ tiny Jissuniod origin, 
and let Q be a point moving in any giv(n nianiior. If on the 
radius vector OQv/o take a ])oiut Q so tliat OQ. OQ =/i^, tlKui Q 
and Q' are called inverse points. If Q out a cnirvc^, (f irn,(u,\s 
out the inverse curve; if Q trace out) a. sur facto or solid, Q (a’actes 
out the inverse surface or solid. 


Let F, Q be the inverse points of 1\ Q, tlnn since tlie pr-oductfs 
OP. OF, OQ.OQ' are equal and the 
angles POQ, FOQ' are the same, tint 
triangles POQ, FOQ' are similar. 

We therefoi'e have 

1 _ 1 OQ 

FQ'~PQ‘OF ^ 

Let m, m' be the masses of two partictles ])lac(vl respctetivcdy at 



Q, Q', and let the densities be such tliat on' = on 


00 


.( 2 ). 


Multiplying equations (1) and (2) together, we see tlniti tint 
potential at P' of m' is equal to that at P of on, aftin* nmltiplicnition 
by a quantity h/OP' which is independent of th('. position of (\>. 

Let any number of particles of givmi masses oh^, oi?.^, &<\ be 
placed at different points Qi, Q.j, &c., and ltdi the coiTCsponding 
masses oiii, m/, &c. be placed at thci invcTst^ poini.s Q/, Q.', &c,. 
Then since an equation similar to (2) holds for ea.ch pair of iiuissc's, 
we have by addition. 

/ Potential at P' ^ Potential at P \ k 
W the inverse system/ \of the given system/ OP' " 

which may be compendiously written V' = V Jjy . 


150. If the given masses on,i, on.,, &c, arc arranged so as l.o 
form an arc, surface or solid, the inverse masscis will also bc^ 
arranged in the same ways. It will therefoi'e bo nc'cessaiy l.o 
discover some rule by which wo can compa,re the density at any 
point of the given system with that at the eorresponding point of 
the inverse system. 

Using the same figure as before but changing the meaning of 
P, let PQ now represent any elementary arc of the locus of Q, 
then P'Q' represents the corresponding inverse arc. If the locus 
of Q is a curve, we infer from the sinnlarity of the triangles .POQ, 
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P'OQ' that the lengths of the elementary ai*cs FQ, PQ are in the 
ratio OQ'jOP, i.e. OQ'IOQ ultimately. Hence by (2) the ratio of 
the line densities of the arcs FQ\ PQ is equal to kjOQ', 

If the locus of Q is a surface, the elementary areas P'Q\ PQ are 
in the ratio of the s(|uares of the homologous sides, i.e. as 0Q'“ to 
0Q\ Hence by (2) the ratio of the surface densities at Q' and Q 
is equal to {hjOQy. 

If Q travel over all points of space enclosed by a surface, the 
elementary volumes at Q\ Q are ultimately in the ratio OQ'- 
d(o.d(OQ') to OQ-dco .d(OQ). Since OQ .OQ^ this ratio is 
equal to OQ''^IOQ\ Hence by (2) the ratio of the densities at Q' 
and Q is equal to {hjOQy. 

Summing up these results, we see that 
f density at Q' \ ^( density at Q \ f 
\of the inverse system/ ~ \of the given system/ * \0Q7 
where d represents the dimensions of the system, i.e. cZ = l, 2, or 8 
according as the system is an arc, a surface or a volume. 


151. Ex. 1. If tlie law of force be the inverse 7ith power of the distance, the 

1 m 


potential of a particle m takes the form 


n ~ 1 7*^' 


Prove that the equations 


corresponding to (2), (3), and (4) become 



P'-P 


7^ \ 2(7+1 -n 

OQ') 


V' 






When the law of force is the inverse distance 7z, = l, and the potential of the 
attracting mass takes a different form. In this case the quantity here called F, 
after multiplication by ?t - 1, becomes the of the body and therefore the 

theorems of inversion though they no longer ajiply to the attractions of bodies will 
still enable us to find their masses when their densities vary as some power of the 
distance from a point. See Qiiarterlif J., May 1857. 

Ex. 2. The potential of a homogeneous spherical surface at a point P is 4:7rap 
or dra-p/CP according as P is inside or outside the surface, whore C is the centre 
and a is equal to the radius. It is required to invert this theorem with regard to an 
external point 0. 

Since the product of the segments OQ , OQ' is constant in a sphere, it is clear 
that if we take k equal to the length of the tangent 01\ the sphere will be its own 
inverse. When only one sphere occurs in the system this clioice of the value of k 
will simplify the process, but when there arc several spheres it will be more 
convenient to keep the value of k indeterminate. 
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If P is within the sphere, the inverse point P' is also within the sphere. By (4) 
the density of the inverse sphere at Q' is equal to p {klOQ')'^, and its potential at P' 


^Trapk/OP'. 

If P is without the sphere, P' is also without. The density at Q' of the inverse 
system is the same as before, hut the potential at P' is ^ 


point on the straight line OC such that C and G' are inverse points. Then by the 
similar triangles COP, G'OP' we have CP . OP'=OC . C'P'- The potential at P' is 
Aira^p k 


therefore 


OG ' G'P' 


If iJP is the mass of the inverse system the relation between ilP and p may be 
easily deduced from either of these expressions for the potential. Taking the first, 
where P' is inside the sphere, we notice that since every element of the sphere is 
equally distant from the centre, the potential at the centre is M'ja. Hence putting 
P' at the centre and comparing the two values of the potential, we have 
M' =4:7rpaVclOC. Taking the second case, wdien P' is without the sphere, we notice 
that the potential at a very distant point must be mass divided by distance. Hence 
equating these two values of the potential, we have the same result as before. 

Taking both these results, we arrive at the following inverse theorem. 

Let a mass ilP be distributed over a s] 5 herical surface, centre C, so that its 
density at any point Q' is p {7clOQy\ where 0 is an external point, and h is the 
length of the tangent from 0. Then p=M'cj4:7ra^k, where c=:OCi and the potential 


at any point P' is JP^ or ^^, 5 according as P' lies within or without the 

sphere- The points G' and G are inverse points with regard to 0, and it is easy to 
see that G' lies on the polar line of 0. 

The potential of this heterogeneous siDherical stratum at all external points is the 
same as if its whole mass AP were collected at C\ and at all internal points is the 
same as if a mass M'cja were collected at 0 . 

It has been shown in Art. 109 that the attraction of a finite body at a very 
distant point is the- same as if the whole mass were collected into its centre of 
gravity. It follows that the point C' is the centre of gravity of the heterogeneous 
spherical stratum. 

Ex. 3. If the density of a spherical surface vary as the inverse cube of its 
distance from- an internal point 0 , find its potential at any point. 

If the centre of inversion 0 is inside the primitive sphere we can still make 
the sphere its own inverse by drawing OQ' from 0 in the direction opposite to OQ 
and taking k^ equal to the product of the segments of all chords through 0. With 
these changes we may show that the potential at all external points is the same as 
if its whole mass M' were collected at 0 and at all internal points is the same as if 
the mass APc/o. were collected at G'. 


Ex. 4. The potential of a homogeneous solid sphere at an external point P is . 
^irpa^IGPf where C is the centre and a the radius. Invert this theorem with regard 
to an external point 0 . 

The result is that the potential at an external point of a heterogeneous sphere 
whose density at any point Q' is p {kjOQ')^ is the same as if its whole mass 31' were 
collected into a fixed point C\ This point G' is the inverse of the centre with regard to 
O and is also the centre of gravity of the sphere. The constant p may be found from 
the relation 31'c=^TrpaPk, where c—OC^ and k is the length of the tangent from 0 . 

Ex. 5. A heterogeneous spherical shell is bounded by eccentric spheres whose 
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radii are a, h, and its density at any point Q is where m is a constant and 

0 a given external point. Show that its potential at any point P is 


L V/ u') OP 



where A and B arc points where the polar lines of* 0 intersect the diameters drawn 
through 0 and /, (j are the tangents from 0. 

Ex. 6. An infinitely thin layer of matter is placed on the surface of elasticity 
= -I- + C“”“, so that the surface density at any point distant r from the 

centre varies as p/r*'’', where p is the perpendicular from the origin on the tangent 
plane. Show that the potential at any external point is the same as if the whole 
mass were collected at its centre of gravity. 


152. Inversion from a line. Instead of inverting the attracting system with 
regard to a point 0 we may invert it with regard to some straight line Oz. Let a 
point Q move in any manner, and let QN he a perpendicular on the axis Oz. If on 
NQ we take a point Q' so that NQ . NQ' = lir, where 7c is a given constant, then Q' is 
the inverse of Q with regard to the axis of z. 

With this definition it is clear that any cylindrical surface with its generators 
parallel to Oz inverts into another cylindrical surface also having its generators 
parallel to that axis. This method of inversion will therefore help us to deduce the 
potential of one cylindrical surface or solid from that of its inverse. We shall 
suppose that the density of the cylindrical body is uniform along any generating 
line but varies from one generator to another. 

153. The attraction of an infinite rod parallel to the axis of z at any point P 

on the plane of .r?/ is known to he 2'i»/()P, where Q is the intersection of the rod 
with, the plane of .r?/ and m. is the line density. The potential of such a rod at P is 
therefore V=G QP, where G is some constant, Art. 42. Let ns invert 

this rod with regard to the axis of z into a parallel rod and P into another point 
P'. Supposing the inverse rod to have the same line density as the primitive rod, its 

OP' 

potential at P' is F'= <7- 2??fclog Q'P'. But by Art. 149 P'Q'=PQ • qq • Hence 
r+27/?.log OP'=V^2mlog OQ ! (1). 

Let there he a system of rods intersecting the plane of .ry in the points (), , 
(?o, &c., and let the inverse rods intersect the same plane in ()./, QA, Ac. Let 
?77o, (fee. be the line densities of the several pairs. Then for each pair we have an 
equation similar to (1) ; adding all these together we find 
(Potential at P' of inverse system) 

- (Potential at P' of the whole mass collected at the axis) 
= (Potential at P of given system) - (Potential at 0 of given system). 

154. If the primitive system of rods intersect the plane of ;r?/ in an arc or an 
area, the inverse system will also be arranged in the same way. To compare the 
densities we observe that the masses of the given system and the inverse are the 
same hut differently distributed. If the locus of () is an arc, the ratio of the 
elementary arcs at Q', Q is equal to OQ'jOQ, and the ratio of the line densities is 
therefore equal to OQIOQ', i.e. (lijOQ'f. If the locus of Q is an area, the ratio of 
the surface densities is equal to {klOQ')\ 

We should notice that m is the mass per unit of length of a rod. PTence 
when the attracting rods form a cylindrical surface whose surface density is p, we 
have m==p(h, where d.^ is an element of arc of the section of the cylinder by a plane 
perpendicular to the axis. For example, in the case of a right circular cylinder of 
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radius a we have 2//i = 27rflp. If the rods form a cylindrical volume of density p, 
we have m=pdA where dA is an element of area of the curve of section. 

Ex. 1. A heterogeneous stratum is placed on a right circular cylinder, the 
density being uniform along any generator. It is required to compare the potentials 
at an internal and an external inverse point. 

If we invert the system with regard to the axis and the radius k of inversion be 
the radius of the cylinder, the stratum inverts into itself. If P, P' be the internal 
and external points, F, V' the potentials, we have by Art. 153 
r - (O' - 22m log OP') = F - Fo . 

Collecting all the constant terms into one, we have 

V'-V=A-22vilog OP'. 

The corresponding proposition for a sphere is given in Art. 72. 

Ex. 2. Invert the following theorem with regard to an eccentric internal 
straight line. The potential of a homogeneous right circular cylindrical surface at 
any internal point is constant and equal to that along the axis. 

The resulting theorem is as follows. If matter be distributed in a thin stratum 
over a right circular cylinder so that the surface density at any point Q' is 
proportional to the inverse square of the distance of Q' from an internal straight 
line OZ parallel to the generators, the potential at any external point is the same 
as if the whole mass were evenly distributed over the straight line OZ. 

155. Let Qi, Q^,...Qni be w points arranged at equal distances on the circum- 
ference of a chcle of radius p. Taking the centre 0 as origin, let the polar co- 
ordinates of these points be (p, <p), (p, 0-1- a), (/>, 0-1- 2a) &c. where na = 2T. Let P 
be any point and let (r, d) be its coordinates. By De Moivre’s property of the circle 
we have cos n {d-~(j))-^p-^=PQ^ .PQ.f...PQ^^ (1). 

Let us now take tw^o other points Q', P' whose coordinates (p\ 0') and {r\ 9') are 

such that p'=c , 0'=?20; , d'^iid where c is any constant. It im- 
mediately follows that the left side of (1) is equal to {P'Q')-, Taking the 

logarithm of both sides, we find 

log P'Q'-{-{n-l) log c = log PQ^ -F log PQ^ + &c. + log PQ^ (2) . 

Let us now suppose that two infinite thin rods, each of uniform line density m, 
are placed perpendicularly to the plane of the circle at P and P' respectively. It 
follows at once from equation (2) that the potential of the second rod at Q' differs 
by a constant from the sum of the potentials of the first rod at the points 
Qn- See Art. 153. 

In the same w^ay, by properly placing pairs of corresponding rods we may build 
up two corresponding cylindrical bodies, which have the property that the potential 
of the second body at Q' differs by a constant from the sum of the potentials of the 
first at <5, 

We may express this result in the form of a theorem. An infinitely loizg 
cylindrical body has its density uniform along any generating line and attracts 
according to the laic of nature. The body^ being referred to cylindHcal coordinates 
with the axis of z parallel to the generators^ is transformed into a second cylindrical 
body by moving each cylindrical element (r, 0) into the position (/, 0',) whe 7 'e 

r' = c , d'~nd loithout altering the mass of element. If the potentials of the 
original body at the n points (p, 0), (p,0 + a), (p, 0-^2a) &c. he F^, Fo, V.d'c. then 
the potential of the transformed body at (p', 0'), 7 ohere p' = c 0' = 720, differs by 

a consia nt from the sum + Fo + de. -f F„. ' 
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If the first body be a continuous cylindrical solid, the second body may be made 
also continuous by altering the areas of the sections of the transformed elements, 
keeping the mass unchanged. Since the elementary areas at P, P' are respectively 
rddch and i''dd'dr' we easily see that the volume densities at P, P' must be in 
the ratio of {nr'y^ to r-. 

If the first body be a continuous surface, the second body may be made also a 
continuous surface. Since the elementary arcs in which the surfaces cut the plane 
of icy are as r-d0/jj to r'-dd'lp', where p and p' are the perpendiculars from 0 on the 
tangent planes, the densities per unit of arc must be as pir- to p'Inr'-. 

Ex. Thin layers of attracting matter are placed on the cylinders 
A{x^+7/) + 2BxY=1 

Ax('^-hSi3P-2A) + 3 (3.^ - 2P) a* V + 1 1* 

if the surface densities are proportional resp)ectively to r^p and where r is the 
distance from the axis and p is the perpendicular on the tangent plane, prove that 
the potentials are constant at all internal points. 

By Art. 56, the attraction of a thin shell bounded by similar cylinders properly 
placed is zero at any internal point. Applying the preceding theorem we deduce 
the surface densities. 

AppliGation of Laplace's functions to spheres and solids 
of revolution, 

156. In many parts of the theory of Attractions, the integrations are shortened 
and made more comprehensive by the use of Laplace’s functions. In other parts 
the necessary processes could not be efiected without their help. There arc several 
treatises on these functions from which the reader may acquire a knowledge of this 
important branch of Pure Mathematics. The propositions however which are 
wanted in Attractions are not very numerous and these books contain much more 
than is here required. At the same time the subject of Attractions is generally 
approached by the student at a period of his course when he has not yet reached 
the proper study of these functions. For these reasons it seems proper to make 
a preliminary statement of a few elementary theorems which the reader acquainted 
with Laplace’s functions may pass over. These are given in the small print in the 
following articles. 

157, Expansion of the inverse distance. Let P, P' be two points, one of 
which will afterwards be taken as a point of the attracting mass and the other as 
the point at which the attraction is required. Let (.r, y, z), (x', y', z') be their 
Cartesian coordinates referred to any rectangular axes, (?•, 0), (r', O', <p') their 
corresponding polar coordinates. Let E be the distance between the points and 
let p =:cos POP', We therefore have 

i = ?■- - . . (1) 

E + 

It will be found convenient to expand 1/i^ in a convergent series of ascending 
powers of either rfr' or r'jr. Supposing first 'r<r', we write h=rlr'. We then 
have by the binomial theorem 

(1 - 2j)7i + ;i2) “ *= 1 + J {2ph - + § {2ph -h^Y^+... 

Expanding these terms and writing P^, P^, drc. for the coefficients of the several 
powers of h (1 - 2p7i + ^ = 1 + P^h -i- PJir -t- (2) . 
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The terms containing are evidently the first in [2ph~Ji-y\ the second in 
and so on. It is therefore clear that is a rational integral function 
of ih lohose highest poioer and lohose powers descend two at a time. Thus is 

of the form -h (3), 

where A 0 , At &c. are constants. 

These constants are easily found when n is a small integer by the use of the 
binomial theorem in the manner shown above, thus 

P,=j), P:> = 4{3jP-l), P;j = i{5p:i-3p) (fee. 

When u is too large an integer to apply this method we may use some one of 
the many rules which have been constructed for this purpose. For these however 
we must refer the reader to treatises on the subject of these functions. The most 
useful of these is perhaps that given by Rodrigues, viz. 

The two following theorems ai’e also useful. 

;iP„ - (2/i - 1) pP,,_i + (/t - 1) P,,.2 = 0. 

By using the first of these we may find any of the coefficients P,j , Pj , P.j , &c. when 
tne two preceding are known. 

158. It will be useful to notice that when p-1 the equation (2) reduces to 

( 1 - h )-^ = 1 + P^/i + RJfi + . . . . 

Expanding the left-hand side by the binomial theorem, we see that each of the 
functions Pi , Po, «fec. is equal to unity when p=l. 

159. The function P,^ is usually called a Legendrfs function of the ritli order. 
It is sometimes written in the form P,^ (p) when it is desired to call attention to the 
independent variable. Regarding one of the two radii vectores OP, OP' as a fixed 
axis and the other as capable of moving into all positions round the origin, P,^ is a 
function of the inclination of the latter to the fixed axis. The fixed radius vector 
is there called the axis of reference of the function or more shortly the axis of the 
function. 

160. If (a', jS', 7') are the direction cosines of OP', we have by projecting OP on 

OP' pr = a'x -b ^'y + y'z, 

= Ao (a'.r + ^'y -h y'zy^ -}- {a'x + ^'y y'z)'^-- (;r- -1- 1 / -h + . . . . 

Regarding OP' as fixed in space and OP as moving about 0 we see that P,^r’‘ is 
a hojiiogeneous rational and integral function of the coordinates of P. 

The quantity 1/P, regarded as a function of the variables (», y, z), is known to 
satisfy Laplace’s equation, Art. 76. Since this is true whatever {.x', y', z') may be, 
provided they are fixed, it follows that the coefficient of every power of 1/r' in the 

expansion i = 1 

satisfies Laplace’s equation. 

161. Any homogeneous function of (;r, y, z) which satisfies Laplace’s equation 
has been called by Thomson a spherical harmonic function. Its degree may be 
any positive or negative integer, it may be fractional or imaginary. 

When the function is such that it may be written in the form r’V (^) where 6 is 
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the inclinatiori of the radius vector to a fixed straight line, it is called sometimes a 
zonal and sometimes an axial spherical harmonic. 

We therefore see that is an axial spherical harmonic of the nih order. 


162. The expansion (4) has been made in powers of rlr' on the supposition that 
r is less than r'. If the contrary be the case we must make the expansion in 
powers of r'/r in order that the series may be convergent. We then have 


1 1 Py Py^ 

= +-,V- + 


(5). 


It follows in the same way that the coefficient of viz. P„r~ is a homo- 
geneous function of the - (7i-hl)th order which satisfies Laplace’s equation. Thus 
both and are axial harmonics of different orders. 


163. Potential of a body. To apply these expansions to 
tind the potential of a body, we regard {lc\ y', z) as the coordinates 
of any particle on of the attracting mass. We now multiply 1 /jR 
by on and sum or integrate the result for all the attracting 
particles. At some points of the body we may have o^' > o\ at 
others r > /•'; we therefore may have to use both the expansions 
(3) and (4) each for the appropriate portion of the attracting mass. 
In this way Ave find 

F= X - - + Fr + +. . .+ ^ + + (6), 

R o‘ H ^ ^ 

where Vn = S and Zn = 'Xono''‘^Fn^ 

These summations cannot be effected until the form and law 
of density of the heterogeneous body are known. We notice 
however that both and Z.^i, are the sums of a number of 
Legendre s functions with coefficients and axes depending on the 
given structure and shape of the body. Regarded therefore as a 
function of (x, y, z) both Yur^^ and ZnO'^‘' are integral rational 
spherical harmonics. 


164. Xiaplace^s eoLuatioxis. In this way wo have been led to an expansion of 
P" in powers of r which must hold for all attracting masses. Let this be written 
where u may be either a jpositive or a negative integer. Substituting this 
series for P in Laplace’s equation as expressed in polar coordinates (ilrt. 78) and 
equating the coefficient of P*” to zero, we have 


A 

dju 


{<'-'■'13 




1 d-y 


f + n (a-hl) y„=0 (7), 


1 -- /A- dtfr 

where yu= cos 0. 

The corresponding equation for y„^ is found by writing 7)i for n. If we choose 
nt so that m = u (/i + 1) we have m = n or - (?i + l). It follows that there 

are two powers of r, and only two, viz. •P*’ and such that their coefiicients in 

the series (6) viz. y,i and satisfy the difierential equation (7). It appears 
therefore that y,^ and are both solutions of the difi’erential equation (7) and 
differ only in the arbitrary functions or constants which occur 'in the solution. 
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Any function of two independent angular coordinates (such as the direction 
angles d, (f> of the radius vector) which satisfies equation (7) is called a Laplace':^ 
function. Thus 7,^ is a Lai^lace’s function of the order n. The corresponding^ 
function 7^/’^ when expressed in terms of (a:, ?/, z) satisfies Laplace’s equation and 
is a spherical harmonic, Art. 161. A Laplace's function when expressed as a 
function of the Cai’tesian coordinates of the point at which the radius vector 
intersects some given sphere with its centre at the origin is called a spherical 
surface liarmonie. 

165. If 6\ <f> be the direction angles of a fixed radius vector OP' and 
cos POP'=p, we have jp = cos ^ cos $' + sin 6 sin d' cos (<f> - <()'). 

The Legendre’s function is therefore a symmetrical function of 0, 0 and 
6', (p'. Regarded as a function of 6, 0, we see, by comparing the series (4) and 
(5) with (6), that P,i is a special case of It follows that P,^ must also satisfy 
the Laplacian equation (7). 

If the axis of the function P^^, i.e. OP', be taken as the axis of reference, we have 
li=p and dPJd0=O. The function P^ must therefore satisfy the differential 

equation |(1 j +„(„ + i) (8). 

The general solution of the dillerential equation (8) has two arbitrary constants- 
To find the general solution when a partial solution has been found we use a rules 
given in the theory of differential equations (see Forsyth’s DiJ‘. Eq. Art. 58). 
The general solution is thus found to be 

where A and B are the two arbitrary constants. Since P,^ is an integral rational 
function of p we may by using partial fractions effect this integration. The process 
is rather long and the results will not be required. It will be sufficient to notice 
that the part of the solution derived from the integral is not an integral rational 
function of It follows that the only integral rational solution is AP^. 

166. We have seen in Art. 163 that the potential of any body can be expanded 
in a series of spherical harmonics of integral orders. In this expansion and 

are both integral and rational functions of x, y,zof a positive integral oi’dor. 
Changing to polar coordinates we find that 7„ is an integral function of cos 
sin d cos 0, sin ^ sin 0. Expanding the- powers of sin0, cos0 in multijDle aiiglen, 
we have 

+ (^■iiCos0 + Pj^sin0) + (do cos 20 -}-P^ sin 20) + ... -j- (A,jCOs?/0 -)-P,^sinn0)),. .(9), 

where A^), Aj..,Ajif are all integral and rational functions of sin 0 and cos (fA 

Substituting this value of 7,, in (7), we see that both Aj^ and satisfy 

(10), 

where />t= cos 

Since tlie equation (10) reduces to the form (8) when /l;=0, we have A„=a,J\ {/x), 
where is an arbitrary constant. ’ 

The values of &c. will not be required; it will therefore be sufficient to 

mention that their values found from equation (10) are 

Aii=at (sin ey (sin ey 

167 Three theorems. The great utility of Laplace’s functions depends on 
three theorems to which we shall now turn our attention. 


Laplace’s functions. 
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Theorem I. If be two Laplace’s functions of different orders then 

= where do3 is an elementary solid angle and the integration extends over 
the whole surface of the unit sphere. 

The proof which we shall adopt here is that by which Sir W. Thomson deduces 
Laplace’s result from Green’s theorem. Putting V'^Y^Y^ we have by 

applying Green’s theorem to the surface of a sphere of radius a, whose centre is at 

the origin JF dcr=jV' ^ do-. 

Substituting for F, V' we have = 

hence unless m and n are equal, we have jF„j,F,j<'ico = 0. 

When m and n are positive these values of F and V' are both Unite throughout 
the sphere. If however m or 71 is negative it is necessary to integrate over the 
two surfaces of a spherical shell to avoid the infinity at the centre. If a and h be 
the radii we then have 

It follows that ^Y^J^Y^^do}=0 unless m=n or ni-\-')i+l=:0. 

Since the Legendre’s function is merely a special case of r,i, viz. that in 
which the function is symmetrical about the axis of reference, wo have in the 

same way jP,nP^iha=0, J^^P,J\<lj>=0 (12). 

The latter result is obtained from the former by writing dco = sin 0 dO d<p, and 
integrating with regard to 0 from 0 to 27r. 

168. Tlieorem II. Let be a Laplace’s function of the angular coordinates 
(d, 0) and P,i a Legendre’s function of the same coordinates having {0\ (f/) for its 
axis. Let both these be of the same order viz. n, then 

Jr,.p,A=2~i 

where the integration extends over the whole unit sphere, and is the value of 
when (d'f 0') have been substituted for (d, 0), 

We shall first prove that this theorem is true for the particular case and 

thence by us*ing the expression for F,^ given in Art. 166 deduce its truth in the more 
general case in which ■Y^Y^^ is an integral rational spherical harmonic. 

We have by (2) if h < 1, Art. 157 (1 - 2jph + lir) "■ - = 1 >1- I\h + . . . . 

Squaring both sides and integrating between the limits - 1 and -I-l, 

J(1 _ 2ph-\- JiY' dp=z\{l + l\h + FJi^+ ...)- dp. 

The left-hand side, by an easy integration, becomes 

J { log (1 + h) - log (1 - A) } = 2 { 1 + J /r + i . 1 . 

Since = 0 when m and n are unequal, the right-hand side becomes 

j(l-hPi-7i^-(-P.//i^-l-...)dp. 

Equating the coefficients of /P'S we find 



where the limits of integration are p= - 1 to -l~ 1. 

To find the value of jY^^P^^doj, let us take as the axis of z, the axis of so that 
where p~cosd. Also dca = sin 6d9d<p becomes -dpdff). The limits of 
integi’ation are = 1 to - 1, 0 = 0 to 27r. 
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Taking the value of 7^^ given in Art. 166 viz. 

(^} + ^ (^aCOS ktp + Bk sin k(f>), 

we notice that Jcos k<pd(f) = 0 and J sin k<l>d<f} = 0 when the limits of <p are 0 to 27r. Hence 
Jr„P„cJw= - «o = . 27r . . 

It remains to find the value of Uq. Eeferring to equation (10) of Art. 16G, we 
see A/,=0 and Bj^=0 when /i=l except when /i;=0. Also P^i(/x) = l when /x=l. 
Thus (Iq is the value of Y^^ at the point where the positive direction of the axis of ^ 
cuts the unit sphere. Since the axis of has been taken as the axis of s it follows 
that Oq is the value of 7,1 at the positive extremity or pole of the axis of and this 
value has been represented in the enunciation by 7,^'. 

169. Theorem III. Any function of the two angular coordinates of the radius 
vector can be expanded in a series of Laplace’s functions, and the expansion can be 
made in only one way. 

Por a discussion of this important theorem we must refer the reader to the 
treatises on these functions. It will suffice here if we consider how we may 
practically use the theorem in those simpler cases which generally occur in the 
theory of attraction. 

Let us first suppose that the given function is an integral rational function of 
the direction cosines of the radius vector, i.e. of sin f? cos 0, sin ^ sin 0, and cos 
On transforming to Cartesian coordinates and multiplying each term by the proper 
power of r the function becomes an integral rational function of Xy y, z, which we 
can arrange in a series of homogeneous functions. Taking any one of these, 
say z), we shall show how it may be expanded in a series of spherical 

harmonics combined with powers of r. Thence (if it be necessary) we deduce the 
expansion in Laplace’s functions by giving r any constant value. 

Subtract from the expression + + where an arbitrary 

integral and rational function of (;r, y, z) of the (n-2)th degree, viz. 

A-2 = -doP*--- -H + . . . . 

Substituting (.'C”-f*y^+5:-)/„_2 in V-F, there results a homogeneous function 

of (x, y, z) of the (?i - 2)tli degree, which therefore contains as many terms as there 
are ways of making homogeneous products of x, y, z of that degree. But /,i _2 is an 
arbitrary homogeneous function of the same degree and contains an equal number 
of terms. There are therefore just enough arbitrary constants A^^y A^, B\ <&g. to 
enable us to make the coefficients of every term in V- V equal to zero. Assuming 
that the linear equations thus formed to find Aq, A^ &c. are not inconsistent with 
each other, the expression - (.i--+y- + s-)/,i_ 2 ='^H s^i'isfies Laplace’s equation and 
is therefore a spherical harmonic. 

Eepeating this process with the function /,^_ 2 , we have 

Jn-'2 ” "b y " + 2 > 

and so on. We finally end with a constant or an expression of the first degree 
according as n is an even or odd integer. 

Writing r" for x- + y--\-z-we have + where 

&Q. are all spherical harmonics. It should be noticed that this equality is a mere 
algebraical transformation, and involves no assumptions as to the meaning of the 
letters. 

If we now regard r as the radius of the unit sphere or any suitable sphere, , 
Sn -2 become Laplace’s functions, and the required expansion has been made. 

When the function does not contain powers of x, y, above the cube, this 
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process will be unnecessary, for the arrangement in harmonics can then be generally 
performed at sight. 

170. When the Cartesian e(iiiivalent of the given function is not an integral 
rational function of the coordinates, an expansion in a finite number of terms cannot 
be obtained. We then proceed in another way. Assume that the expansion can be 
effected in a convergent series, say /((9, 0)= Ty-h 1 \+ Fo-h ..., where F,, is a Laplace’s 
function of the nth. order. Let be the Legendre’s function having { 6 \ 4 >') for its 
axis, so that P„ is a symmetrical function of (9, 4 ) and [ 6 ', 4 ') ; Art. 165. ■ Multiply 
both sides of the equation by and integrate over the whole surface of the unit 

sphere ; then by Art. ICS J j / (9, ifi) P,^diul 4 > = 

where F,/ is the value of F,^ when (O', 4 ') have been written for ( 6 , 4 ). When the 
integration on the left-hand side has been effected, the result will be a known 
function of O', 4 ' only. Since O', 4 ' are arbitrary we can replace them by 9, 4 and 
thus the form of F^^ has been found. 

Laplace’s expansion is an extension to two independent variables of Fourier’s 
expansion of a function of one variable in a series of sines and cosines of its 
multiples, and like that theorem is subject to limitations. The process of expansion 
given above is not in any way a proof, it is to be regarded as? merely a convenient 
method of applying Laplace’s theorem to special cases. It fails to give the limita- 
tion and must be used with caution when the function to be expanded is not single 
valued. 


171. Ex. 1. What are the conditions that 

(1) a.v-hhy-\-cz, (2) A.\r + By'-^-rCz--\’2Di/z-^2Ezx + 2Fxij 
may be spherical harmonics ? The first is always so, the second when A -l-P + C = 0. 
Ex. 2. Expand sin*^ 0 cos*^ 4 Laplace’s function. 

This is the same as p'" if the a.xis of .i- be taken as the axis of reference. Now 
py = J (5p^ - 3p) , hence j)"' - IPs = IIP* "Fhe result is p-' = 5 P.^ -H P^ . 

Ex. 3. Expand sin- 9 sin 4 cos 4 -t- cos=^ 9 in Laplace’s functions. 

The result is Fj -h Fo + F.j, where F^ = j; cos 0, F^ = sin- 0 sin 4 cos 4 , 

F;j=: 1 (5 cos=* d - 3 cos 9). 

Ex. 4. Expand log (1 -1- cosec id) in Legendre’s function. [Coll. Ex.] 

The result is P„ + P^ -b IP .. + ^Pj + . . . . 


Ex. 5, Prove the equalities 

P«- -h + Ac. -I- i'2n + 1) P,r = (n + 1 )^ P,;^ -- (p^ - 1 ) 




/dP,V 

[dp 




172. Attraction of a stratum. A thin heterogeneous stratum 
of attracting matter is 'placed on a sphere of radius a. It is recpdred 
to find its p>otential at any internal or external point 

Let p be the surface density at any point Q of the sphere, da 
an element of area at Q ; the polar coordinates of Q, then 
dcr = sin 0d6d<f). Let P be the point at which the attraction is 
required, and let the coordinates of F be (r', 6', c^'). 

If -R be the distance between the points Q and .P, the potential 
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of the whole stratum at P is V — P cosine of 

the angle between the positive directions of the radii vectores 0(J 

and OF, then F- = a^ + - ^apr'. 

If the point P is inside the sphere, r' is less than a, and we inaj' 
expand 1/i? in a convergent series of ascending powers of r'/a. If 
the point attracted is outside the sphere, we must expand in powers 
of a/r'. Since Ris-a. symmetrical function of a and r wo have 


or 


^ ^ ^P +P - 




|Po + -Pi 


a 

T 


+ P. 



The density p is a given function of the coordinates of Q; lot it 
be ex 2 Danded in a series of Laplace’s functions or surface harmonics, 

thus p = Fo + Fi + Fo + 

Substituting these values of p and 1/R in the expression for V, 
we have by the theorems I. and II. in Arts. 167, 168, 




I 


V' = 


47ra- 


V' ^ 4-^ 



according as r' is less or greater than a. The first of these two 
expansions gives the potential at any internal point, the second at 
any external point. 

If Yn is expressed as a function of the angular coordinates 
{6\ <j>') of Q, then as already explained (Art. 168) Yn is the value of 
Yn when the polar coordinates of the attracted point P have been 
written for (0, <j>). If however Y^ is expressed as a homogeneous 
function of the Cartesian coordinates {a;, y, z) of Q, then is 
obtained from Y^i by writing the Cartesian coordinates of P for 
(a;, 2/, 2 ) and multiplying the result by (ajryK 


173. Ex. 1. The surface density at any point Q of a sphere is a quadratic 
function of the Cartesian coordinates of Q. Find the potential at any point whose 
coordinates are (a;', y', z'). 

Let the surface density p be given by p=Ax‘‘^+ By‘'^+Cz^4-2T)ijz4-2Ezx-\-^I'''xi/. 
Let us represent this function hyf{x, y, z). 

As this function would be a spherical harmonic if .4 + />’ + 0'=0, we make the 
necessary expansion in surface harmonics by subtracting and adding G + y- H- z -) , 
where 'dG=A + B + G. We therefore have p = Fq + Fg, where 
Fo = Ga-, Fg =/ (a;, y,z)-G {x^ + y- + z^). 
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The required potential at the point P is therefore 

according as P is inside or outside the sphere. Here 1',/= Gar and 

iv= 6/=} 

Substituting these values for and in the formulae for V and F' the required 
potentials have been found. 


Ex. 2. The surface density at any point of a sphere is p = mxy: show that its 
potential at any point (./•', ?/', z') is ,x'y' or rr'y' , according as the 
point is within or without the sphere. 

Ex. 3. The surface density at any point of a sphere is vixyz : show that the 
potential at an internal point is f Tram x'y'z'. 

Ex. 4. If P, P' be two points on the same radius vector at distances r, r' from 
the centre such that rr' = a‘\ prove that the potentials, F, V' at these points are 
connected by the equation F'= Fa//. See Art. 72. 

Ex. 5. If the surface density at any point Q be an integral rational function of 
the Cartesian coordinates of Q of a degree not higher than the nth, prove that the 
potential at any internal point P is an integral rational function of the Cartesian 
coordinates of P also of a degree not higher than the nth. What is the correspond- 
ing theorem for an external point ? 


174. Attraction of a solid sphere. To find the potential 
of a solid heterogeneous shell hounded^ hy concentric spheres ^ohen 
the density p at any point is a. homogeneous fumtion of the 
coordinates of the kth degree. 

Let the density p be expanded in a series of the form 

p = }, 

where Yn is a Laplace s function of the angular coordinates. Let 
the radii of the shell be a and h. 

Taking as an element any concentric shell bounded by the 
radii r and r + dr, its surface density is pdr. Its potentials at an 
internal and external point are therefore respectively given by 

“ 2n + l Vr J 

T7-,_47rr*+=c??’ ^ Yn /?'Y" 

r' ^ 2n + 1 \,?-7 ’ 

where the summation extends to all the values of n in the 
expansion of p. Integrating these expressions from r = a to r = b 
the required potentials follow at once. 
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175. Ex. 1. The density of a shell bounded by concentric spheres of radii 
a and h is given by p-mxy. Show that the potential at an internal point is 
§ WITT (5- - a-) a;y. 

Ex. 2. The density of a solid sphere of radius a is given by p=mxyz. Show 

x'y'z' 

that its potential at an external point is ^ . 


176. Nearly spherical bodies. The strata of equal density 
of a solid are nearly spherical and loth its mternal and external 
hoitndaries are surfaces of equal density. Find its potential at a/n 
internal and external point. 

Let any surface of equal density be r= ai’af(6, a), where 
a is a constant and / a function whose square can be neglected. 
The quantity a is the parameter of the strata, i.e. by its variation 
we pass from one stratum to another. Let the internal and 
external boundaries be defined by a = a^ and a = B>i. Let the 
density of any stratum be p — F{a). 

Let the equation of the stratum be expanded in a series of 

Laplace’s functions, viz. r = a (1 + 2F,,,) (1). 

The solid bounded by this surface and any internal fixed concentric 
sphere of radius b may be regarded as a spherical shell of radius 
a — 6, together with a stratum of surfiice density placed 

on its external boundary. 

The potentials of this solid, regarded as homogeneous and of 
unit density, at an internal and an external point are respective!}^ 


K = 47r 




+ 2 


F/ 


47r (a^ — 


Yn 

2n + 1 a’^“- 

/n 


IV a- 


If we differentiate each of these with regard to a, we obtain the 
potentials of a stratum of unit density bounded by the surfirces 
whose parameters are a and a + da. The actual density of the 
stratum is p — F{a)]ii then we multiply the differential coefficients 
by p and integrate between the limits a = ao and a = aj , thq 
required potentials at an internal and external point are found 


to be 




da 2>? 4 1 a 


/n 


Y ' 

J- n 


da 2n 4 1 


z_-,^da, 


\da, 


the limits of the integrals being ao and aj. 

We may also find the potential at any point of the solid 
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defined by the value o. of the parameter. In this case the point 
is external to the strata between a,, and a and internal to those 
between a and ai. The required potential is therefore the sum of 
the two expressions for V and F', the first between the limits ao 
and a and the second between a and a^ 

The expression thus obtained is the one used by Laplace to 
find the potential of the earth, regarded as a heterogeneous body, 
at any internal point. 

177. Ex. 1. If the strata of the earth, regarded as solid throughout, are 
defined by 7’=^ (l-i- ly, and the density is where m is greater than - 2, prove 
that the potential at any internal point is 

a*^+^" ~ 1 r./ - rrS+’H] 

r' ^ 5 + 1)1 )’ 

£ where a is the value of a at the boundary. 

178. Solid of revolution. To find the 'potential of a solid of 
revolution at any point P not occupied hy matter. 

Let the axis of the solid be taken as the axis of .0 with any 
suitable origin. We have then by Art. 163, 

V=Y, + ^ + Y,r + ?i+ ( 1 ). 

Since the attracting body is symmetrical about the axis of z it is 
evident that V cannot be a function of the angular coordinate 
Hence by Art. 160, F = CoP,., = c^'P^)y F = CiPj, &c., where Co, cj 
&c. arc as yet undetermined constants. To find these we put the 
attracted point on the axis ; we then have Po = 1, Pi = 1, &c. The 
equation (1) thus becomes 

F=c„ + ^' + c.r + ^;+ ^ (2). 

Suppose then we know the potential of the solid at all points 
of its axis in a convergent series, then (2) is a known series, and 
therefore the coefficients c,,, &c. are also known. The series (1) 

for the potential at P then becomes 

^ 

Thus the potential has been found. 

In this way we arrive at a theorem of Legendre, viz. if the 
attraction of a solid of revolution is known for every external point 
tvhich is on the prolooigation of its a oris, it is known for every 
external point. See Todhunter s History, Art. 782. 

179. It may happen that the expansion (2) giving the 
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potential at points on the axis takes different forms at different 
points. Thus when is less than some quantity a there may be 
only positive powers of r, and when r is greater than a, there may 
be only negative powers. Again, if the solid of revolution have a 
cavity extending to the axis, (2) may assume one form within the 
cavity and another outside the solid. There will be corresponding 
changes in the expression (3) giving the potential at P, one form 
or another holding according as a point Q lies on one part of the 
axis or another, where Q is such that a point can travel from P to 
Q without rendering the series (3) divergent or crossing any 
attracting matter. 

If the solid have a ring-like hollow symmetrically placed about 
the axis of revolution but not extending to it, it is clear that 
a point P situated in this hollow has no corresponding point Q on 
the axis from which the potential may be derived. In such a case 
the values of the constants can be determined when we know 
the values of the potential along some line passing through the 
cavity instead of along the axis. 


180. Laplace has shown that a Legendre's function may be 
expressed as a definite integral. We have 

Pn ( P) = ~ I (p ± Vp" - I cos ^(rY d^}r, 

Tr./o 


Since p is less than unity, this integral appears to be imaginary. 
If however we expand the nth power, the integrals of the odd 
powers of cos will vanish between the limits, and a real 
expression for will remain. We may therefore take either of 
the signs before the radical. There is another integral which may 
be deduced from (1), viz. 



d^Jr 

(P ± — 1 cos * 


Suppose that for any portion of the axis the potential is given 
by F = / (r) where f{r) is such an expansion as (2) Art. 178 with 
either positive or negative powers of r or both. Substituting 
for Pn in (3) the first integral in the terms with positive powers 
of r, and the second integral in those with negative powers, we have 

1 Ttt 

i^A/p-- 1 COB^}r)dylr, 

Thus when the potential is known along the acds in the form 
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V =/(r), the pote7itial at other points is hioimi in the foi^m of a 
definite integral. 


181. Ex. 1. To find the potential of a uniform ring of small section at any 
point not on tlie axis. 

Let the origin be the centre of the ring and let the axis of the ring he the axis of 
5;. Let a be the radius of the ring, M its mass. 

The potential at any point Q on the axis distant r from the origin is evidently 
M/J rr + f-. We shall expand this in powers of r/a or ajr according as r is less or 
greater than a. Taking the first supposition, we have 


V 


a 


r\- 1.3 

‘4T4 


1.3.5 

2.4.0 


(5 

,7' + 




When r is greater than a the expression may be deduced from that Just written 
down by interchanging ci and r. 

The potential of the ring at any point P not on the axis is therefore 


F=^|l 


r + 


2.4 




1^.5 

2.4.6 0 


(D‘-4 




according as r is less or greater than a. 

The former of these formulae is useful for instance in finding the attractions of 
Saturn’s ring at a point on the surface of the iDlanet. 

Ex. 2. Eind the potential of a solid hemisphere at any point of space by 
means of a definite integral. 

The potential of a hemisphere at any point of its axis is given in Art. OG, 
Ex. 11. The potential at any other point follows at once. 


Attraction of Ellipsoids. 

182. For the sake of brevity we shall adopt in this section 
two new terms taken from Thomson and Tait’s Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

A homoeoid is a shell bounded by two surfixees similar and 
similarly situated with i-egard to each other. In what follows we 
shall somewhat restrict this definition and use the term only 
when the shell is bounded by concentric ellipsoids. 

Afocaloid is a shell bounded by. two confocal ellipsoids. 

Thomson and Tait restrict these terms to infinitely thin shells, 
but it will be more convenient for us to use them in a more 
general sense, distinguishing the shells as thick or thin according 
as the thickness is finite or infinitely small. 

A shell bounded by two similar and similarly situated surfaces 
has been called a homothetic shell by Cliasles in the Joiir. Pol., 
Tome XV., 1837. This is a convenient term when the surfaces are 
either not concentiuc or not ellipsoids, 
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183. Let (a, 6, c) be the semi-axes of the internal surface of a 
thin ellipsoidal shell, (a -i- da, &c.) those of the external surface. 
Let OJPQ be any radius vector drawn from the common centre 0 
cutting the ellipsoids in P and Q, let OP = r, Let p be the 
perpendicular from 0 on the tangent plane at P, p -f dp the 
perpendicular on a parallel tangent plane to the outer ellipsoid. 
Then dp is equal to the thickness at P. 

When the thin shell is a homoeoid we have by the properties 
of similar figures 

da _db _dG _dp _ 
a ~ 1) c ^ p 

Since the volume of a solid ellipsoid is ^Tra&c, we find by differen- 
tiation that the volume v of the shell is -y = ^irahcdh. Two thin 
homoeoids are said to be confocal when their inner boundaries are 
confocal conicoids. 

When the shell is a focaloid, we have a'-=:a--fX, = + \ 

&c., where (a', h', d) are the semi-axes of the external surface. 
These give for a thin shell 

ada = hdb = cdo =pdp = • 

The volume v of the shell may be shown by differentiation to be 

_ ^ b-c^ + -1- ci-6^ dX 

^ ~ 3 abc 2 

184. Thick homoeoid^ internal point. To find the poten- 
tial of a thick homogeneous homoeoid at an internal p)oint^ 

It has been shown in Art. 56 that the atti'action of such a shell 
at all internal points is zero. The potential is therefore constant 
throughout the interior, and it will be sufficient to find the potential 
at the centre. 

Taking polar coordinates with the centre as origin, the mass of 
any element is pr-drda>, where p is the density of the element. 
The potential V of the whole solid at the centre is therefore 
V = pJJrd7'do). If ri, r 2 be the radii vectores of the two surfaces of 
the shell, we have 1^= ip Jr^dco — ^pfri-dco. 

The determination of the potential at the centre of a thick shell 
bounded by any concentric ellipsoids depends therefore on the 
evaluation of the integral Jr^dco taken over the superficies of an 
ellipsoidal surface. 

When the shell is a homoeoid these surfaces are siinilai'. Let 
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(a, 6, c), {ma, mb, me) be the semi-axes of the external and 
internal surfaces. We then find V=^p (1 ~m-) fr-dco, where r is 
the radius vector of the external boundary. 

When the shell is a thin hompeoid, the radial thickness 
r .2 — 7\ = kr.>, where k=l—7ii. We then have F = 

185. To find the integral Jr-dco we write dco = sin 6d6d<f>. 
Substituting for its value found from the equation to the ellip- 
soid, we have 

sin ddddef) 

cos-"^^ 


fr-do}=JI- 


c- 


4- sin“ ff 


cos- cf> sin- <f> 

a- 5 - 


where the integration extends over the whole surface of the 
ellipsoid. Taking only an octant, the limits are 0 = 0 to 0 = J-tt, 
<j>=Q to <!> = ^TT. The order of integration is immaterial 
Let us integrate first with regard to </>. Dividing 
numerator and denominator by cos- (j>, we find 
Afi'^dco dd0d tan <#> 


both 


cos- 0 sin^ 0 
c- or 


/'cos^ 0 ^ sin‘-^ 0 \ 


c- 




tan- (f> 


By obvious processes in the integral calculus 


r 


dt 


A -h y(AB) 


to 

tan”^ t 






It therefore follows that 
ifr^dco = ^ • I 


sin 0d0 




cos- 0 sin- 0' 
c- a- 


cos- 0 sin- 6\ 


c-= 

To interpret this expression, let us produce the radius vector OP 
or 7’ to cut the tangent plane drawn at the extremity G of the axis 
of Let jR be the ]Doint of intersection and let OR = ii, then 
?/. = G tan 0. Since the limits of 0 are 0 and those of n are 
0 and 00 . Substituting, we find 

Jr-d(o = 27ra5c [ v > 

where the integration on the left side extends over the whole 
surface of the ellipsoid. 

we find 


186. If we write I—, 7-:— — -<,>77 — vwt"— vx, 
lo (a- + u)^ (6- -I- u)^ (c- H- 

that the potential of a thick homoeoid is 

F = D (1 - « 1 -) Trabc , I = mr ! 
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The potential of a thin homoeoid is F=iil/./, whr‘r(‘, in ('arh 
case, M is the mass of the attracting body. 

187. Ex. 1. If we reverse the order of intef^ration in Art. IB.^ and 
first with regard to 0, we find (‘r-dw = 8(77jf'|tan-'^ , 

where TF-=(a-- c^) cos^ </>'-!- 6*-) and tan 0™^^^t}in f//. Tlu'. integration on 

the left-hand side extends over the whole ellipsoid and that on the riiihtduind side 
from <p'=0 to hr. 

Ex. 2. Show that the integral I, and therefore the potential \\ nuiy 

expressed as an elliptic integral. Thus 7— .7 

\/(e” lr)J J{\ X siH" \p) 

where and the limits are ^^0 to xjj- . Tlio integral is real if 

the axis chosen, as that of c, is the longest of the ihrtie. 

Ex. 3. The ellipsoid becomes a spheroid wlien a-h. Show tluit tht‘ inie/':iul / 
becomes — ? — ^ log or ^ sin ' ' 

according as the spheroid is prolate or oblate. 


Ex. 4. Show that 


(±^ 1 
\da?^ dh- di^J abr^ 

^2+"'^+*) •^=0’ 

Ex. 5. Assuming that for an ellipsoid Jr-dw = 27 r«/»'/, 

prove - i^ahe . c= ~l , ", -i- ^ 


<PI dr dl 

^^''--^’-^dd^du-dd^-dir- 


fn'* 7^, + fr‘ " +o‘ " + A 

•' \ da»^' dh-' 2 ;■ 


Ex. 6. If Jr2»‘d(o=afceJJ,„, prove that 

f ' + '"4 

+ 

Ex. 7. Instead of the standard integral represented by I may use the 
integral 


=/: 


ahedu 


We then have 


/ ® u [or + u)--i (//- + it)y (c- - 1 - 

da a da ’ db ~ ” IJ dl) ’ 

If we write a, ft y for the recijyrocaU of a\ h\ we easily Ihul 

( - 1 )''+-^+ * (±\ ( d\i{ d \* , 
r(iH-y + i) \da) 
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where the integrations extend over the surface of an ellipsoid whose principal 
diameters are the axes of coordinates. The symbol 1^ (//,) represents, as usual, the 
product of the natural numbers up to but excluding n. 


188. Theorems on thin homoeoids. The potential at any 
internal point of a thin homoeoid being known it is required to find 
the potential at any external point. 

Let two confocal ellipsoids have for their semi-axes (ct, b, c), 
(a, h\ c ') ; points on these are said to correspond when their 
coordinates arc connected by the relations 


X 

a 


X 

a' 


y. 

b' 


.1 

h' 


.(1). 


Let d<j, da be two triangular elements of area at P, P' such that 
the corners are corresponding points; let p, fi be the perpen- 
diculars from the centre 0 on the tangent planes. The volumes 
of the tetrahedra whose bases are da, da' and common vertex 0 
are respectively ^pda and -^p'da'. The first of these volumes is 
expressed by one sixth of the determinant in the margin x y z 
where the several rows express the coordinates of the Xi y^ z^ 
corners. The second volume is exjDressed in the same x. y.j z.. 
way with accented letters to represent the corresponding points on 
the second ellipsoid. It is evident from the relations (1) that 
these determinants arc in the ratio ahe : a'h'o'. We therefore infer 
that the elements of surface of the two confocals are connected 
by the equation 


pda _ ab^ 

p'da''^ a/b'G' ^ 

Since any elementary areas at P and P' may be subdivided into 
triangles, it is evident that this relation holds for elementary areas 
da, da' of any shape, provided, only their boundaries are formed by 
corresponding points. 

Since the thickness of a thin homoeoid is represented by kp, it 
follows that the volumes of corresponding elements of two confocal 
thin homoeoids axe in a constant ratio. Adding these elementary 
volumes together, it is easily seen that this constant ratio is equal 
to that of the ivhole volumes of the two shells. If the shells are of 
such thicknesses that their whole volumes are equal, then the 
volumes of all corresponding elements are also equal. 


189. We shall now require the following geometrical theo- 
rem : — the distances between two points one on each of two confocal 
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ellipsoids is equal to the distance bettoeen their corresponding poir 
A proof may be found in Smith’s Solid Geometry, Art. 166. Tl 
theorem is usually called Ivory’s theorem after its discoverer, w 
also applied it to determine the potential of an ellipsoid at 
external point. 

Let P, P' be two corresponding points, one on each of t*' 
confocal thin homoeoids of equal volume ; let also Q, Q' be any t’’ 
corresponding elementary volumes each equal to dv. Let t 
equal distances PQ', P'Q be represented by P. If f' (R) represe 
the law of attraction, the potentials at P and P' of these el 
mentary volumes are each f{R)dv. Integrating over the whc 
surfaces of the shells, we see that the potential of the inner th 
lionioeoid at the external point P' is equal to that of the outer thi 
homoeoid at the corresponding internal point P, provided t 
densities are equal at corresponding points^'. 

Thus when the potentials of thin homoeoids at all intern 
points are known, their potentials at all external points are ali 
known. 

190. It is evident that the potentials of these shells are eqio 
luhatever be the law of attraction provided the potential is a functic 
of the distance only. 

191. The potentials are also equal if the shells are heteivgeneou 
and the density at any point is a function of {xj a, yjb, zjc). In th 
case it is evident that the densities of the shells are equal i 
corresponding points. . 

192. The theorem may also be used (though not so simpb 
to compare the potentials even when the density is any functio 
of the coordinates. It will be convenient to express this result i 
an analytical form. 

Let the density p of a thin homoeoid (semi-axes a, b, c) I 
/ (x, y, z), and let v be the volume of the shell. It is require 
to find its potential at any external point (f', Let 

* Chasles in his Noiivelle solution du r'^ohlhne de Vattraction d‘‘un elUjpsou 
Mterogene sur un ^oint exterieur, Liouville, vol. v. 1840, shows that thin confoc; 
homoeoids have potentials at corresponding points proportional to their masses, bi 
considers only the case in which they are homogeneous. Knowing that tl 
potential of the outer at an internal point is constant, he deduces several theorem 
on the attractions of the inner sheU at external points. He finds the attraction ( 
a solid heterogeneous ellipsoid by dividing it into thin elementary homoeoids, th 
strata of equal density being the elementary homoeoids. The case in which th 
homoeoid is heterogeneous is not discussed. 
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confocal ellipsoid be described passing througb tlic point ■>/, ^') 
so that its major axis is given by the equation 


V 


t + - -- - 

^ a'2 _ (c6= 


, + ■ 


K'“ 


= 1 


.( 1 ). 


6-) o!'^ — ((X- — C-) ’ 

Let this ellipsoid be the inner boundary of a second thin homoeoid 
whose volume is equal to that of the former. Let its density at 

any point (x , y\ z') be p' == . The potential of 

this second homoeoid at the internal point 
equal to the potential required. 


193. Taking the case in which the two thin homoeoids are 
homogeneous, the potential of the outer has been proved constant 
for all internal points, Art. 56. It immediately follows that the 
potential of the inner is the same at all external points which lie 
on the same confocal. We therefore infer that the level surfaces 
of any ihm homogeneous homoeoid are confocal ellipsoids. 


194. Since two thin confocal homoeoids have the same level 
surfaces, their potentials can be made equal over any level surface 
enclosing both by properly adjusting their masses. It immediately 
follows that their potentials are also equal throughout all external 
space, Art. 106. Since the potentials of finite bodies vanish at 
infinity in the ratio of their masses, it is evident that the masses 
of the two homoeoids must be equal. We have therefore the 
following theorem, the potentials, and therefore also the 7'esolved 
attractions, of tiuo confocal thin homoeoids of equal masses are 
equal throughout all space external to both. 


195. Lines of force. The lines of force of a homogeneous 
thin homoeoid are the orthogonal trajectories of all the confocal 
ellqDsoids. Let {a', h', c'), {a", b", c"), {a'", b'", c") be the semi- 
axes of the confocal ellipsoid and hyperboloids which pass through 
any external point f, f"). Then by a theorem in solid 
geometry 


r= 


h'b"b" 


V(a' — b-) (tb^ — C-) ’ '' tj{b- — ci-)(6- — C-) ’ ^ a-) {c^—b^ ’ 

sec Salmon’s jSolul Geometry, Art. ICO. Siuce these couicoids inter- 
sect at right angles the curve of intersection of the two hyperbo- 
loids is an orthogonal trajectory of all the confocal ellipsoids. The 
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required trajectories are therefore found by rcgai’diug {a", b", c") 
and {a!'\ h”\ d”) as constants. It follows that ^^7, y, 


jiro 


constant for the same orthogonal. Thus it appears that miy line 
of force of a homogeneous thin homoeoid intersects cM the confoad 
ellipsoids in corresponding points. 

196. Thin homoeoid, external point. To Jind tlie potential 
of Cl homogeneous thin homoeoid (it cm external point. 

Let (!', d, tf) be the external point. The potential V ol‘ t-hci 
given homoeoid at this point has been proved equal to that of a 
second homoeoid (of equal mass .and passing through at 

the internal point ^ j , see Art. 192. It innnediatcly 

follows from Art. 186 that 


^_M j'^ da 

” 2 j 0 (a - + (6'^ + (o'- Hh u)^ ' 

where M is the mass of the homoeoid. 

This integral may be put into another form, which coJitaiiis 
the semi-axes (a, 6, c) instead of (a', h\ d). Putting u/- == ar 4- 
j'2 y2 == ^ = w 4- X., we have 

Y_^ C du' 

Jjx (^ 4^^0^ (6^-h^0^ ' . . 

where the lower limit X is determined by the equation 

r , y- ^ , 

U" 4" X 6 " 4" X C" 4~ X 


197. To find the resultant attraction of a thin homogeneous 
homoeoid at an external point. 

Since the level surfaces of the homoeoid are con focal cpiadrics, 
the resultant attraction at the point fi, is normal to the 
confocal which passes through that point. If p' be the per- 
pendicular from the centre on the tangent plane to the confocal, 
the resultant force F may be found by differentiating the exprc'.s- 
sion for V found in the last article with regard to Wc there- 
fore have, by Art. 183, 

F=~ — =.-.~ ^ 9 

dX dp' 2 (g? 4 - X)^- (6^ 4 - X)^ 4-~X)5 * a'b'd * 

198. When the attracted point is close to the external surface 
of the shell, the semi-axes a', b\ d of the confocal become a, b, c. 
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By Art. 183 the expression for F then becomes 
F ~ — 4i7rpd2y = ■“ 47rtr, 
where, p is the volume density and a the surface density of the 
thin shell. Thus the resultant attraction of a thin Jmnoeoid at any 
point j'ust outside the surface is equal to ttvice that of an infinite 
plate of the same thickness as the shell at that point. See Art. 59. 

199. Conversely, we may use Green's theorem on the attrac- 
tion of a thin stratum to find the attraction of a homoeoid at any 
external point. 

It has been shown in Art. 194 that if we describe a second 
homoeoid external to the given one of equal mass its potential 
will be the same as that of the given homoeoid throughout all 
external space. Let the point at which the attraction 

is required be just outside this second homoeoid. Then by 
Green’s theorem, its normal attraction at the point is 47 rcr, where 
cr is the surface density, Art. 117. Since a confocal is a level 
surface, the normal attraction is the same as the resultant 
attraction. 

Let M be the mass of either homoeoid, p the density, then 
cr = ppdk and 31 = ^irah' c pdh ; see Art. 183. The required ro- 

suit ant attraction F is therefore F^M 

ab G 

Here a, h\ c are the semi-axes of a confocal through the 
attracted point, and p)' is the length of the perpendicular drawn 
from the centre on the tangent plane at that point. 

This expression for the resultant force is given by Chasles in the Journal 
Folytechniqzie, 1837, Tome xv. See also the Quarterli/ Journal^ 1867. 

200. Ex. 1. Deduce from the expression for the resultant force F the value of 
the i:)oteiitial V at any external point. 

We have - . If «/“-cr=X, we have by well-known properties 

dp' a'b'c' 

of confocals p'cZj/ = 'JeZA. Substituting, we find -fp-, together with an 

^ J yj a oc 

undetermined constant. Since V vanishes at an infinite distance from the shell, 
i.e. at all points given by A=oo, we see that the constant is zero. 

Ex. 2. The attractions of a given thin homoeoid on two corresponding elementary 
areas taken on any two confocal ellipsoids are eciual. 

[Chasles, Journal Poly technique^ 1837, Tome xv.] 

Ex. 3. The attraction of a thin homoeoid at any point situated on its external 
surface is proportional to the thickness of the shell at that point. [Chasles.] 
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Ex. 4. A thin prolate spheroidal shell of mass iV is divided into two portioii.s 
by a diametral plane perpendicnlar- to its axis. Prove that the pressure per unit of 
length on the line of separation, due to the mutual attraction of the parts, is 

M- log a- log 


87rb cC^ — h- 


[Math. Tripos.] 


201. Potential of a solid ellipsoid. To find the potential 
of CL solid homogeneous ellipsoid at any external point P' tuhose 
coordinates are fO* 

Let us take as an element a thin homoeoid having its surfaces 
similar to that of the surface of the given solid. Let a, b, c bo 
the semi-axes of the surface of the solid, ma, mb, me those of the 
inner surface of the elementary homoeoid. Let also n}:-aP + X, 
■mrb- 4- X, m^d^ + Xhe the squares of the semi-axes oj the elliptic 
confocal drawn through P\ then X is given by the cubic 

A 


- j i 1 - 1 

m“b" 4" X m“C^ -1- X 


(1). 


-h X 

The volume of the shell bounded by the ellijDsoids 'iti and 
m 4- dm may be obtained by differentiating -^Trahc^y}}^ and is thci’o- 
fore ^TTobem'dm, If the density is />, its potential at P' is 

27rpahcnddmJ^~ ( 2 ), 

where ii" = {ndar + a) (m-6- + to) (ndcr + lo). The potential of the 
whole solid is found by integrating (2) between the limits 771 = 0 
and m = 1. 

To simplify both the- equation (1) and the expression for li we 
put X = nir/jo and u == 7n-v. The potential V of the whole solid is 


now given by 


V 


rl 7 r^dv 

= J,) mdmj^ -JJ 


(3), 


(4), 


^TTpahe 

where po is determined by the equation 

p 97'^ r- 
-ijV- 4- 4- = 'zzi- 

a^ -{■ p 6“ 4" ya c- 4" ya 

and JJ- = (a- 4- v) (h- -h v) (c- 4- v). 

Integrating (3) by parts we have 

r - [Cv] ^ 

The first of the two terms on the right-hand side is to be 
taken between the limits m = 0 and 9H=1. Referring to (4) we 
see that p= co when m = 0 ; let /x. = e be the value of pc when 
7n=l, then a-4-e, &-4*6, c-4-6 are the squares of the semi-axes 
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of an ellipsoid drawn through P' confocal to the surface of the 
attracting body. The first term therefore reduces to /^ ^ • 

The second term of (5) is the same as — , where U' 


differs from U only in having [l written for v. This term also is 
to be taken between the limits m = 0 and The two terms 

together therefore reduce to 

Writing u for v and yu in these expressions to obtain uniformity 
in the notation, and substituting for from (4), we have^' 

r ^ 

Trpabc ^ \ -hu 6” + c- + uj (a- + (6- + u)^ (c- + u)^ ‘ 


202 . This expression for the potential may he put into another 
form in which both the limits of the integral are constayits. 

Let tt = € -i- 'y and let also a'- = or 4- e, == 6- + e, c'- = + e ; 

the expression then takes the form 

- 

iTpabc V + v c'- (f''^ ^ 

where {a\ V, c') are now the semi-axes of the confocal through the 
attracted point. 

Let T = r-v ^j~ 7 rTr^~xT- 7 - 7 . rr , so that T differs from 

° (a'- + 'uf (6'- 4- (c - -1- nf ’ 

the value of I given in Art. 186 in having a\ h\ c' written for a, 6, c. 

We now have F= f Jf . (/' + 2 g ^ + 2 gi + 2 g, K") > 

where M — -^irpabc and is therefore the mass of the attracting 
ellipsoid. 

This expression for V is sometimes written in the form 
F= ^ i (A'p -h + Cr^) + D', 
where A\ B\ C', D' are functions of {^\ f, f') which are constant 
over the surface of any confocal ellipsoid. 


* Lejeune Diriclilet expresses in this form the attraction of an ellipsoid at both 
an internal and an external point, without claiming it as new. See^ Grelle’s 
Journal^ vol. xxxii. 1846. But Poisson’s forms for the axial components are identical 
with the differential coefficients of V. Memoirea da Vlmtltutj vol. xni. 18B3. Both 
Todhunter (see History) and Cayley (Quarterly Journal, vol. ii.) appear to connect 
these forms with the name of Rodrigues, 1815, They have also been ascribed to 
Jacobi. 
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203. We notice that the axes (a, 6, c) of the attracting ellip- 
soid have disappeared from the right-hand side of the expression 
for V/M except so far as they are contained in b', c'). This 
ratio is therefore the same for all attracting ellipsoids whose 
external boundaries are confocals. We thus deduce Maclaurin’s 
theorem, viz. the potentials of two solid homogeneous ellipsoids 
hounded by confocals at any point external to both are prop)ortional 
to their masses. 

Since we may regard a focaloid as the difterence of two ellip- 
soids, it is obvious that the same theorem will apply to focaloids 
also. The potentials of confocal thick focaloids at any external 
point are proportional to their masses. 

It follows from the properties of a potential, that all homo- 
geneous confocal focaloids attract the same external p^oiiit 'witli 
forces whose directions are the same and whose magnitudes are 
proportional to the masses of the attracting bodies. 


204. Ex. 1. The attraction of a thin homoeoid at any external point is the same 
as that of a thin disc bounded by its elliptic focal conic and having the surface density 

at any point P inversely proportional to > where (.r, //) are tho co- 

ordinates of the point P referred to the axes of the focal conic,. 

This follows from the theorem in Art. 194, since the disc may bo regarded as a 
confocal homoeoid in which the axis c is evanescent. To find its law of density we 

notice that the mass on any elementary area dxdy is 2p dxdydc. Now 

„ c- <r 
,3 — c X If , 

and the surfaces being similar, cjto and c/b are constants. Hence ^ . The 

result then follows immediately. 


Ex. 2. The attraction of a solid ellipsoid at any external point is the same as 
that of a thin disc bounded by its elliptic focal conic and having its density at any 

point directly proportional to “■ py • 

Use Maclaurin’s theorem, Art. 203. 


Ex. 3. The attraction of a thin prolate spheroidal homoeoid at any external 
point is the same as that of a thin homogeneous straight rod joining the foci. 

This result may be deduced from that given in Art. 203, but it follows more easily 
from Art. 106. The thin shell and the straight line have the same level surfaces 
(viz. confocal conicoids), hence their attractions are also the same. 

Ex. 4, The attraction of a solid prolate spheroid at any external point is the 
same as that of a straight rod joining the foci, and having its line density at any 
point P proportional to SP . PH. 
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Ex. 5 . Investigate Legendre’s expression for the x component of the attraction 
of a solid ellipsoid at the external point 77', viz. 

A 

Jo («'- a^) + (c- - ft-) ’ 

where a' is the semi-major axis of the confocal through the attracted point and M 
is the mass of the shell. 

Put .r- = ft'“/CftH-ft-). 

Ex. 6. If Q be any point of a solid ellipsoid, OQR the semi-diameter drawn 
through Q, and if the density at Q bo K {OQjOTiY^, prove that the potential at any 
external point r[, ^') is 

r|i-(-ii-.&c.wi 


205. To find the potential of a solid homogeneons ellipsoid, 
axes a, &, c, at any internal point P. 

We follow the same line of argument as that adopted in the 
case of spheres. Through P we pass an ellipsoid concentric with 
and similar to the external surface ; thus dividing the solid into 
two parts. Let nia, m&, me be the semi-axes of this ellipsoid. 
The potentials at P of the outer and inner portions are respectively 


rpahe (1 


die 


2 \ 

(a^ -h ufi' (6- -j- (c“ + 7e)^ ' 


Tpohe 


dv 


r 


■ &c.| , 


(m-6- H- (m-c- -h ( m-ar-\'V 
where as before p is the density of the ellipsoid and the 

coordinates of the attracted point. 

Writing v = mht in the second of these and adding the two 
together, we find 


Z ^ du L _ f __ ._,1M 

TTpabc ° (or + (6- + nfi (c- + le)^ \ a- -f w h- -h te c" -h u) * 

We may put this result in another form which is sometimes 
more convenient. As before, writing 


we have 


V 


du 


(a- -f u)^ (6- + (c“ + ufi ’ 

^+ 2 £r+ 2 iT+ 2 gr. 


■rrpabc-^^^da^^ ^ ^ dd 

This is also sometimes written in the form 


F = - 1 (A f 2 + Br + C^) + A 

where A, P, G, D are the same functions of a, &, c that A\ B\ O', D' 
as used in Art. 202, are of af, V , c'. 
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206. Ex. 1. Show that 

A+B + C = 47rp, Aci^ + Bh'^ + - 2D = 0. 

The first of these follows from Poisson’s theorem, Art. 80. Both follow at once 
from the results of Ex. 4, Art. 187. 


Ex. 2. Show that ~ da dh + - dc is a perfect difierential. 
a o c 

[Townsend’s Theorem, Q’liarterly Journal, Vol. xii. p. 70.] 

Ex. 3. If B be the potential at the centre of the ellipsoid, show that the 
potential at a point P distant r from the centre and situated on the straight line 

If the point P be situated on a straight line making equal angles with the axes, 
the potential at P is V=D - ^7rpr-. 


Ex. 4. If F, be the potential of a thin focaloid at an internal point P, prove 


where v is the volume enclosed by the shell, 5v that of the shell itself, V is the 
potential at the same point of the enclosed volume supposed to be of the same 
density as the shell itself, and X is the difference of the squares of the semi-axes of 
the two boundaries of the shell. See Art. 183. 

To prove this we notice that for a solid ellipsoid we have 


-I-=r+2 J2+&C., 

irpahe da^ 

as in Art. 205. To deduce the potential of a thin focaloid we find 5F on the 
supposition that h\ c- are each increased by the same quantity X. This is 
evidently effected by performing on both sides of the equation, as it stands, the 


operation 



A A\ 

db-"^ dcy ■ 


The result follows at once from Ex. 4, Art. 187. 

Ex. 5. Show that the potential of a thin focaloid at an external point is T". 


207. Attraction of a solid ellipsoid. To find the attraction 
of a solid ellipsoid at an internal point P. 

The axial components of the attraction may be deduced from 
the value of the potential found in Art. 205, but the following pro- 
cess is so simple as to merit attention. 

Through P we pass an ellipsoid concentric with and similar to 
the boundary of the solid. The attraction at P of the portion of 
the solid external to this ellipsoid has been proved to be zero in 
Art. 56. It is therefore necessary only to find the attraction at 
P of the portion of the solid bounded by this ellipsoid. The 
problem is thus reduced to that of finding the attraction of an 
ellipsoid at a point on its surface. Let the semi-axes of this 
ellipsoid be ma, Qiib, me. 
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We now construct an elementary cone whose vertex is P and 
whose base is an element of the surface. If d(o be the solid angle 


of the cone, its attraction at P is 




'pT^dcodr 


taken between the 


limits r = 0 and r — r. The attraction is therefore prdco. 

The axial components of the atti’action of the whole ellipsoid 
at P are therefore 


X = — pfrXdcOj F = — pfi^fido), Z = — pj7^vdco (1), 

where (X., ft, v) are the direction cosines of the radius vector r 
drawn from P as origin, and the integrations are to be taken so as 
to include all the elementary cones which lie on one side of the 
tangent plane at P. 

If (1^, 7}, be the coordinates of P when referred to the centre, 
the equation of the ellipsoid becomes 


(^-Xr)2 (^-vrY 

— j ^ - - -\ — = .1 

m-b-' mxr 


(2). 


But since the point (|^, lies on the surface this gives 


r = 2 


4. 

a- i)“ cr 



(S). 


This value of 7 * has to be substituted in the expressions (1) and 
the integrations effected. As the radius vector turns round P, it 
is evident by (3) that no values of X, ya, v make ?• imaginary. 
Since the value of r determined by X, pu, v differs only in sign from 
that determined by - X, - f6, — 7 /, the equation (3) represents the 
surface twice over. If then we integrate the equations (1) taking 
all positions of the radius vector and not merely those on one side 
of the tangent plane, we shall obtain in each case twice the required 
attraction. 


We therefore have X 




rjXfi 

_l_ 4 -- 

6- c- 


do). 


where (X, p, v) have all possible values. It is obvious that the 
term containing the product Xyu. disappears on integration, for the 
elements corresponding to (X, ft) and (X, — ft) destroy each other. 
In the same way the term containing the product \v disappears. 
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"We therefore have 




■ \da r 

j a- 1)^ c2 a- b~ Cr 


Z=&c. 


These are usually written in the form 
X = Y=-^Bv, 

We notice that the constants A, B, C are functions of the ratios 
of the axes and are therefore the same for all similar ellipsoids. 

The integrals given above for A, B, C may also be written in 

the form A = pj ^ deo, pj^^ dco, G = pj^„ doa^ 

where the integi'ation extends over the wdiole surhrce of the ellip- 
soid. 


It easily follows that A-Y B G — 4<7rp 

Aa~ -f Bh- 4* Cc“ — pjr^^dci), 

"where r is the radius vector of the bounding ellipsoid drawn fi'oni 
the centre as origin. 

It is evident that A, B, G have hei^e the same moaning as 
in Ai't. 205. See Art. 187, Ex. 4. 




208. Ex. 1. Find the attraction of the spheroid 
at an internal point. 

If (sj d point, the required attractions are r=-47?, 

Z= - C’^, where A and C are given by 

2A + C=4:Tp (1), 


2.4a- + Gc- 


[ f sin Bde dtp 

‘ 


a- 

The limits of integration are ^=0to d=Tr and 0 = 0 to 0 = 27r. Writing cos = 
this reduces to 2Aar+C(^= - 27 rpaV / 

^ J c-+(a--c-)z-’ 

where the limits are 2 = 1 to z= - 1. 

If the spheroid is oblate, a is greater than c, and 

n-i . 

c 

If the spheroid is prolate, a is less than c, and 

(•). 

Ex. 2. Show that an attracting homogeneous oblate spheroid of eccentricity ' 
m the centre of .rhich there acts a repulsive force will have its own surface for 

one of Its level surfaces if 8;i4=8xp(5wV3- 27). [Coll Ex 1888 ] 


2Aa'>+Cc^= -ffP/\ tan- 
V(a--c-) 
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FjX. 3. If a concontrio ollipBoidal caviiy 1)0 ciii; ont of a Holid lioniojijfmoonH 
Hpliero, hIiow tJiat within tlio (javity tho (Kinipotantial HiivfacoH an^ givon by 
(2A - :n - 0) -h (2n - a - a) ?/- -I- (20 - a - H) x;-= constant, 
and. A, C are coiiHtaiits dcpendin/,' on the i^htvpn of the cavity. 

[St Jolin’B Coll. 1887.] 

hlx. 4. A lu)nio|j;(inconH ellipsoid attracts a body il/ aecordin}.!j to the law of the 
inverse scpnu'o; prove that if /I/ bo a spherical or cubical iiortion of tlie, mass of tlio 
ellipsoid itself, the resultant attraction will be the same as if tlu^ mass 71/ were 
colb'cted at its centre of gravity. Prove also that if M be a segimnit of a thin 
(^xt(a’ior conlocal ellijisoidal shell, and if its principal ax(iS at its cinitro of gravity be 
parallel to the axes of tln^ (dlipsoid, the attraction of the ellipsoid on it will reduce 
to a single foi’<te through its centre of gravity. [Math. ''J’ripos.] 

Ex. /). A solid homogeneous e.lli]moi<l is divided into two pa,vts by a ]ilane 
perpendicular to an axis, l/rove that the mutual attraction of the parts for varying 
positions of tlic plane varies as the stiuare of the ar<‘a of section. 

[May Exam. 1881.] 

Ex. (». Show that any piano divides a solid homogeneous ellipsoid into two 
parts such that the attraction between them reduces to a single force. 

[Em. Coll. 1801.] 


209. To find the aUmotio'ii oj' a solid homorjetieoiis ellipsoid at 
am external point P' whose coordlnales axe 

L(d/ li be t-he (liskuuHi of any (^letnuud. ilifi of l/lie ellipsoid from 
P\ and l(d/ ^ b(^ aii^H(‘. l.his 

distanci^ makes wii/h file a.xis of jfi 

X. In flu^ fio’Mi’e j, . ■>- . j/' 


lY fi(li)ho Llie law of affraid/ion, 
l.he X (•,om|)on(uif of Uu^ ahi.rael.ioii 
of fliis ehuncuif a,f P' is 



f) dx dp d>z f' ( It ) ( ;( )S <}). 

J)nuving (fin [)(‘r[)endi(‘.ida.r fo P'(fi if is obvious fhaL 
, (fin dli 


The X aflira.e.tiiou of flie (dcuiuvuf nt P\ imuisured posifiv(‘.ly in fhe 
posifiv(i dircuttion of x, is fh(;r(‘for(^ pd/i/dz fi R) dJt. L(]f LM bc^. a 
(U)hmm having ifs IcniglJi LM paraJlel fo fhe axis of x mid fhe 
ehmurnfary area dyijdz foi l)a«s(‘.. Inf(‘gra.fii)g wiUi r(\gard t.o It \wo 
find tihaf lili<‘. x eomponenf of ifs adtira-efion af P' is 

pdpdz If ( It) dli - pdpdz \J\FM) -f{FL)]. 

Let ns tiow deserihc‘ an (dlipsoid fhroiigli P' eonfoctaJ fo fli(‘ 
c^xfenial surface of five affraefiag aolul. Lef af, //, (f fhe semi- 


8 


K. S. II. 
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axes of this new ellipsoid. If L\ M\ P be points corresponding to 
i, ilf, P', the column PM' will have for its base the elementary 
area dy'dz, where y jh' = y/& and z'jc' = sjc. The coordinates 
rj, ^ of P are known in terms of those of P' by similar relations ; 
see Art. 188. 

The attraction of the column IJM' at P is 
pdy'dz'{f{PM')^f{PL')]. 

By Ivory’s theorem, P'lf = PJf', P'L = PL'; the x attractions a f 
the columns LM^ L'M' are therefore in the ratio of tlie areas dyds^:, 
dy'dz of their bases, i.e. the x attractions are in the constant ratio 
he to 6'c'. 

If we fill one ellipsoid with columns like LM, the other ellip - 
soid is filled by the corresponding columns, and the x attraction h 
of the corresponding columns are in the same ratio. We therefor o 
X att*^ of inner ellip‘^ at P' _ he 
inter that .^■^tF"oroTiter elliiTliFP - h'e' ' 

Similar theorems apply to the y and z components of tho 
attractions of the two ellipsoids. 


210. When the law of attraction is the inverse square, tho 
axial components of the attraction of tlie outer ellipsoid at the 
internal point P or (^, 77, f) are 

The axial components of the inner ellipsoid at the external 
point P' or tj', arc therefore given by 

■ ^ ^ ^ aVo' ^ ’ 


X' = - 


T = -B' 


b'c’ 

ahe 


r/f fv dhe .f 


_a'6V ’ 

Here a\ h', c are tlie semi-axes of the confocal drawn through tho 
attracted point P', and A\ B', C' are the same functions of tlie 
ratios of the axes a', h', c' that A, P, C in Art. 207 are of the ration 
of a, h, c. 


211. From these values of X', Y', Z we may at once deduce 
Maclaurin s theorem. If we compare the attractions at the same- 
point of two dijSPerent ellipsoids bounded by confocals, we notice^* 
that a', h\ c are the same for each, so that each of the component n 
X\ Y\ Z' is proportional to ahe, i.e- to the product of the axes. 
The attraetions therefore at the same external 'point of different 
ellipsoidal bodies hounded hy eonfoeals are the sa'iue in direction and 
their magniUides are proportional to their masses. 
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212. Ex. 1. If a thin layer of attracting matter, distributed over the surface 
of an ellipsoid, be such that the surface density p at any point (.r, ?/, z) is 
p{Lxi-My-hNz)^ where is the perpendicular on the tangent plane, prove (1) that 
the axial components of the attraction at any internal point are constant and 
respectively equal to La^A^ Mh-B, Nc-C, where A, B, G, have the meaning given in 
Art. 207 and (2) that the potential is a linear function of the coordinates. 

To prove this we regard the layer as occupying the space between two inde- 
finitely near ellipsoids. If the ellipsoids are equal, similar and similarly situated, 

we show that the thickness t is given by ^ , 

where S/, 6^, dU are the coordinates of the centre of one ellipsoid referred to the 
axes of the other. 

Subtracting the axial components of the attraction of one ellipsoid from those 
of the other, we see, by Art. 207, that the axial components of the attraction of the 
shell are X=Adf, Y=B3f/, Z — OZh. The result easily follows. Since the quantities 
L, i)/, 77 may be multiplied by any factor without altering the truth of the theorem, 
we notice that L, JIT, iV need not be indefinitely small. 


Ex. 2. If a thin layer of attracting matter distributed on the surface of an 
ellipsoid be such that the surface density at any point (.r, ?/, z) is 25 / (.'??, y, z) where 
/ is a homogeneous quadratic function of (.r, y, z), prove (1) that the potential at 
any internal point is also a quadratic function of the coordinates of that point 
together with a constant, and (2) that the axial components of the attraction at any 
internal point are linear' functions of the coordinates of that point. 

To prove this we regard the thin layer as occupying the space between two 
concentric ellipsoids, having their axes nearly coincident in direction, each with 
each. Let (a, h, c), {a -{•day &c.) be the semi-axes. We show that the thickness t is 


given by 


t o da, a- ~ , 

-:=zx- ... H-.r?/ — ^ 7 ;^-cos.^’?/+ ..., 


where (a/, y\ z') are the axes of the outer ellip.soid. Thus by choosing da, dh, dc 
and the cosines cos x'y &c. properly, this thin layer may be made to represent the 
given quadratic distribution over the surface. 

Subtracting the axial components of one ellipsoid from those of the other, we 
find that the x component of the attraction of the shell is 




dA , d.d 

(la + _ dh 4 
da ill) 


dA , \ 


-H y (A - B) cos x'y -1- z (A - C) cos x'z. 


with similar expressions for the comx^onents parallel to y and z. 


Ex. 3. The surface density at any point of an ellipsoid is given by /)= Jq)z^:find 
the potential at any internal point. 

Since this is a quadratic function of the coordinates, the potential at any 
internal point f , 77 , ^ is of the form F= 27 - 1 - -I- By- + C.7“ + 2Dri^-{- 

But the expression must be symmetrical about the coordinate pianos, hence Z) = 0, 
E=0 and J<’=0. Again V must satisfy Laplace’s equation, hence /H“B4-C'=0. 
We therefore have + By- - (A - 1 - B) f-. 

If then we find by integration the x^otential at the centre and any other two 
convenient points, the i)otential is known throughout. 

Ex. 4. The surface density at any iDoint of an ellipsoid is p=kpxz: show that 
the potential at any internal point is given by V=2Exz where E is a constant. 
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213. Elliptic cylinders. To find the attraction at am internal 
point of a solid homogeneous cylinder tvhose 07'oss section is an 
ellipse and whose length is i7 finite in both directions. 

The axial components of this attraction may be immediately 
deduced from those of an ellipsoid by making one of the a.xes 
infinite. Let ns make c — c^o , so that the infinite cylinder stands 
on an ellipse whose axes are along the axes of x and y. The axial 
components of the attraction at any internal point (|, -> 7 , 0 
Z = Z=0, 

where A = p dco and B = do). 

Since in a cylinder (x, y) may be regarded as the coordinates 
of any point on the elliptic section, we have obviously 
-d. + 7? = 47rp, Aar -p Bh^ = pjr'^dco, 
where is the radius vector of the ci'oss section in the plane of 
xy. Putting for dco its usual polar value sin OdOdcp we have 
fi^'-dco = / sin Odd. Jr 

where the limits are 6 = 0 to tt and <p = 0 to 27r. The first 
integral is obviously equal to 2 and the second integral is twice 
the area of the ellipse, i.e. 27rah. We thus have 

Aa- Bb- = AiTTpab. 

The axial components are therefore 


Z = -47rp 


ah ^ 
a + h a' 


Y = — 4<rrp 


V. 

V 


214. To fi7id the attraction at aoi external point of a> solid 
Ji077iogeneous elliptic cylmder. 

The attraction of an ellipsoid at an external point has already 
been deduced from that at an internal point by an application of 
Ivory’s theorem. The same arguments apply to cylinders, and to 
avoid repetition we take the result from Art. 210. 

Since a', c' are the semi-axes of a confocal through the 
attracted point, a!- ^ a? = 6'- ^h- — c'- — g\ 

Since a'-- a- is finite, it follows that when c and c' are both 
infinite, their ratio is unity. The component X' is therefore 


ah 


. V ah 
a! ^ h'a'h'^ ’ 


by substituting for A' its value found in Art, 213, 
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In this way we find that the axial components X\ Y\ Z' of 
the attraction of a solid cylinder at an external point t)', ^') are 


Z' = - 


A ? T77 V m r, 

• 4770 -Y Y', ”/ i F = — 4770 / Yf rf y ^ ~ 

^ a + h a ^ a -^h b 


where {a\ V) are the semi-axes of a cross section of a confocal 
cylinder drawn through the attracted point. 


215. Ex. 1. Show that the resultant attraction of an infinite cylinder is the 
same in magnitude at all interm.1 points situated on a coaxial cylinder similar and 
similarly situated to the boundary. Show also that the direction of the attraction 
at any point on the surface of such a cylinder is parallel to the eccentric line of that 
point. 


Ex. 2. Show that the resultant attraction of an infinite cylinder is the same in 
magnitude at all external points situated on a cylinder confocal with the boundary. 
Show also that its direction at any point on a confocal is parallel to the eccentric 
line of that point. 


Ex. 3. If a thin stratum of attracting matter distributed on the surface of an 
infinite elliptic cylinder be such that the surface density at any point {x, y, z) is 

prove that the axial components of the attraction at an 


+ pr, 

internal point (|, are 
47ra& 






r=ii/ 


49ra6 




where the coordinate axes are the princix^al diameters of a cross section and the 
axis of the cylinder. 


Ex. 4. If the surface density p of a thin stratum of attracting matter placed on 
the surface of an infinite elliptic cylinder be given by 


f T 


+ 31'^ 

ab ly 


O’ 


prove that the x component of the attraction at any internal point (^, yj) is 

ir 47rflb . -nr s 

with a similar expression for the y component. 


Ex. 5. Show that the potential at an internal point of an infinite cylindrical 
mass bounded by two coaxial similar and similarly situated cylinders is infinite. 

Ex. 6 . The components of the' attraction of a right elliptic cylinder whose 
section is + (v//b)- = l, and whose ends are any two planes perpendicular to the 

axis, at an oxtcrnal point 7j\ are X', Y', Z'. A confocal cylinder having the 
same ends is described through 77 ', f', and attracts an internal point 77 , with 
components X, Y, Z. Show that if rjIb^Tj'jb', then X'IX~hlh', 

Y'IY=:ala'. [Math. T. 1879.] 


216. Heterogeneous ellipsoidal layer. A thin layer of 
^natter is 'placed on the surface of an ellipsoid^ such that the surface 
density at any point Q is p(j> {x, y, z\ 'where is an integral rational 
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homogeneous function of the kth degree of the coordinates of Q. It 
is required to find the potential at any mternal point P 

If dcr be any elementary area of the surface at Q, and D the 
distance of Q from P, the potential of the layer at P is 

V=: J ^ ( ] ), 

the integration extending over the whole surface of the ellipsoid. 
Let do) be the angle subtended at the centre 0 by the elementary 
area d<r. Let 0Q = r, OP = P and cos POQ = q. 

If (I, m, n) be the direction cosines of OQ and p, v) those of 


OP, we have 


1 P on- 01^ 

r- a- 6- 0 - 


■(2), 


q= l\ + onp + 01 V (8). 

Since pdcr is three times the volume of the tetrahedron whose 
base is dcr and vertex 0, we have pdcr = o^'^dco. The potential is 


therefore 


f 

u 


<j> (x, y, z) r^do) 


.(4). 


' (r^ + P- — %^Rqj- 
The attracted point being within the surface we expand tJio 
denominator in a series of ascending powers of P/r. We thus 

V=S4> {X, y, z) tHco (l (5), 

where Pi, Pa, &c. are commonly called Legendre’s functions of q. 


have 


* The potentials of heteroj^eneous solid ellipsoids and ellipsoidal shells have been 
discussed in several ways. First there is the important paper of G-reen read to iho 
Cambridge Philosophical Society in 1833, in which the subject is treated in a vory 
general manner ; the law of attraction being the inverse ^ith power and the density 
is of the form lOq (.r, y, z), where / is an integral function and u represents 
1 ~ ~ Green uses Cartesian coordinates throughout, but a solution 

has also been obtained by the use of elliptic coordinates and Lam6’s functions. An 
account of this method may be found in the treatise on S‘pherwal Harmon las by 
Dr Ferrers, now Master of Caius College. The reader may also consult a paper on 
the potentials of ellipsoids &c. by the Master of Caius College in vol. xiv. of the 
Quarterly Journal, 1877. The method adopted is first to investigate the potential of 
an ellipsoid whose density is any function /('it), where u has the same meaning as 
before. Next it is shown that if the density be zero at the boundary the differ- 
ential coefficient of this potential with regard to any variable, say x, is the 
potential of an ellipsoid whose density is df {u)jdx. If this density is again zero jit 
the boundary, this process may be repeated. It is then pointed out that x^ijf^zy 
maybe expressed by means of differential coefficients of powers of w. Thus’ the 
potential of a solid ellipsoid whose density is any integral rational function of 
x,y, z is determined. The potentials of shells, laminas and rings are then deduced. 

Another method by Mr Dyson is given in vol. xxv. of the Quarterly Jaunnd, 
1891. In the first part of the paper the potential of an ellipsoidal shell is found by 
a method nearly the same as that adopted in the text. The results thus obtained 
suggest the general forin of expansions for the internal and external potential when 
the density is or kpf {x, y, z). These assumed forms are shown by actual 
substitution to satisfy Laplace’s equation. Finally the law of density of the 
stratum is connected with these expansions by using Green’s theorem, see Art. 117. 
The paper terminates with the potentials of solid ellipsoids of variable densities. 
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Putting (f> =7'^^p'ii,vfheTe yfr^ is a, homogeneoiis function of I, ■iit, n 
of the /o'th degree, we may write the expansion (5) in the form 

V = (7)} 

+ V &c.| 

+ R^-^-Jd(oyjrk |Pa-+.. + Pj;+4 + &c.| (6). 

Now is a homogeneous function of the Cartesian co- 

ordinates of Q of h -{- Ic dimensions ; hence since the ellipsoid is 
symmetrical about the coordinate planes 
J.y/ ^ day = 0y 

where h + k is an odd integer and*/ is any positive or negative 
integer. It is therefore evident that the alternate terms in the 
first line of (6) are zero, and also that every term in the second 
line is zero. 

The terms in the third line are included in the general form 

F^-^-^fdco , Since a is here an even integer greater than 

zero, we can substitute for its value given by (2) without 

introducing any square roots. After the substitution ypj.jr^-- 
becomes a homogeneous function of I, m, n of a degree less than 
that indicated by the suffix of i/.+a- When this quotient is 
expressed in a finite series of Laplace's functions, not one will 
rise to the order indicated by the suffix of i/.+a* Hence by the 
first property of Laplaces functions mentioned in Art. 107, the 
result of the integration is zero. 

In this way the expression for V is reduced to the alternate 
terms in the first line. Writing these in the reverse order, we 

have V=!dc.7^+-^^, |P, (^)' + iV. ( 7 )'"' + -j ••■••■•(7). 

where the integrations extend over the surface of the ellipsoid. 

217. Since may obviously be written in the form of a 
homogeneous function of X, //,, v of the ^th degree (as well as 
of I, 111 , 7i), it follows that R^Pk is a homogeneous function of the 
coordinates (^, 77, f) of the attracted particle. The potential due 
to the distribution of density represented by p has there- 
fore been expressed in the form V =^ 11 ^ H- + &c.. . .(8), 
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where U]c, •Ujc ^>2 are homogeneous functions of the coordinates of 
the attracted particle respectively of the Ath, (k -■ 2)th degrees. 

We infer the following theorem, if the surface density p at any 
point Q he such that pjpis an integral i^ational homogeneous f unction 
of k dimensions of the coordinates of Q, the potential at a)iy internal 
point P is the sum of a series of integral rational homogeneous 
functions of the coordinates of P of the degrees k, h — 2, &g. 
respectively. 

218. The several terms in the expression for V are double 
integrals, but each can be integrated once in the mamier explained 
in Art. 187. In this way the potential of a thin heterogeneous 
ellipsoidal stratum is reduced to single integrals. 

To effect the transformation we notice that as well as 
can be expressed as an integral rational function of I, nij n and 
that h + k is an even integer. Thus each term of the expression 
for V given in (7) is the sum of a number of integrals of the form 
do), the integrations being taken over the whole ellip- 
soid. There are also terms with odd powers of 1, m, n, but since 
the ellipsoid is symmetrical about its coordinate planes, each of 
these is zero. We also notice that the highest power of r which 
occurs does not exceed the sum of the powers of Z, m, n by more 
than 2. 


219. To effect the iategrations, we take the expression for jr-c?w found in 
Art. 185 after integration with regard to 0. Introducing the factor (cos which 
is constant during the integration with regard to and rememheriiig that 


xiz=.c tan<^, we have 


(cos %T^abc f , — — , , , 

y (a2 + (c- + 


where the limits on the right-hand side are zero and infinity. 

Putting a-=l/a, 5-=l//3, c-=l /7 and u^=llv this becomes, after substituting 
for r its value given by (2) Art. 216, 


f =,271- [ - 

J + J (a + v)^(p 




(g + v)^ (7+u)?'+^‘ 

Differentiating this equation i times with regard to a, j times with regard to /y, 
f f v'>^~klv 


we have 


where 


(a+„f+i(^+K)i+i(^+.t,)P+i ’ 

1 ) 

1.2.3...(j+i)2H 


fl- =2,r ■3.5...(2i 

1 if O o / • . 9/^-/ 


Comparing these integrals we notice that 1 . 3...(2i-l) is to be interpreted as 
equal to unity when i is zero. 

Here p is any positive or negative integer. If k be greater thanp, differentiate 
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this h-p times with regard to 7 , but if h be less than p integrate it p-h times with 
regard to 7 from 7=00 to 7 = 7 . We then have 
f t-hlL-jlirhlca f 

J (aP H- /3nP + ‘ J ( 


where 


IT= 


WAH-1-1- (a + vy+i(^ + vy>+^(y + v)^'>^’ 

2t ■ 1 ■ 3 .5... (2i - 1) . I.3.5... (2J - 1) . 1 .3. 5... ( 2/c-l ) 


2iW-j - . 1 . 2 . 3... (i +J + 7; -y) 1 . 3 . 5 ... (2y - 1) 
provided p is equal to or less than i + k. If p be greater than i + j + k the denomi- 
nator in the integral on the left-hand side is either unity or rises into the numerator 
with a positive exponent. The integration can then be effected by ordinary 
methods, and the reduction to a single integral becomes unnecessary. 

This result may also be written in the form 

[ __ vr (±y (Ay (AY [ 

J \da) wJ v‘yJ J <3 ’ 


where 




27r.2^^ 


1. 3.5..,(2jp-l) 1.2.3...(i+i+7j-j2))’ 
and = (a -l- (/3 + u) (7 h v). 

Substituting back r for its value given by (2) Art. 216 the integral on the left-hand 
side becomes where h=2 {i-i-j-hJcA'l -p). 

220 . Ex. 1 . If f{P, 7}P, n-) be a homogeneous function of l‘\ nP, 71 - of s 
H (7-, m-, «-) du=Nj . 

27r.2^^ (~1)« 


dimensions, show that 


where 


N= 


1. B.5...(2i;-1) 1.2.3 ...(s-2))‘ 




, f f (/j 2 ) dco . - . Z’ d d d \ f 

Show also that j • _ j j 

where {/ = 2 (s -i - 1 - p ) . 

Ex. 2. If X angle which a variable central radius vector r of an ellipsoid 

makes with a fixed straight line OP, whose direction cosines are prove that 

^2 ^ v '^ “ "h -i ( Iv 


where 


J(oosx)'^«r-^"<7<-=/C . j ^ -I- 

i:(2.s') L (g - q) 27r 1 


Q 


K= 


■ L(ii) L (2.S- -2q + l) L{q~l) ' 2 ^v-i » 
g-= (a- 1 -^') (|3 + y) (7 + v), X (a-) = l . 2 . 3 ... .r. 

By differentiating this expression with regard to a, /3, 7 successively, we can find 
an expression for (cosx)^r-'''<:Zw 

in terms of single integrals, whore h has been written for lA-j + k + q. 

Since iA is a function of the cosine of the angle x which the radius vector to any 
point of the ellipsoid makes with a fixed radius vector, viz. that to the attracted 
point, this example enables us to find the several terms in equation (7) without 
reducing them to powers of Z, ??t, 7i. 

221. To find the potential of the same ellipsoidal layer at an 
external point P' whose coordmates are (f', rj\ 

effect this we use the theorem of Art. 192. The potential 
of the given shell at the external point P' is the same as that of a 
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confocal shell drawn through P' at an internal point P whose 

coordinates are ??' ~ f'. 

a ^ b c 

It is also necessary that the surface density p' of the confocal 
shell should be such that the masses of corresponding elements arc 
equal. It will be found convenient to express the surface density 

p of the given layer in the form p where </> may be a 

function of the constants a, b, c as well as of xja, &c. The surface 
density p of the confocal must be such that pda = p^da'. Since 
pda abc r * x / abc (x y' z\ 

= aVc P^[a'’V’c')- 

The potential of this confocal at the internal point P may then 
be found by eepation (11), and this result is the required potential 
of the given shell at the external point P'. 

222. Ex. 1. The surface density of an ellipsoidal layer at any point (.t*, y, z) is 
given by p=ppxi/ ; find the potential at any point (^, ? 7 , i*). 

The potential at any internal point is given by V= + P,,}, 

where \p^=pbn, Pq=1 and = + + !}• 

Substituting and omitting all those terms (as already e.xplained) which contain 
odd powers of ?ii, 7t, we have V 

The integral is equal to [ . ^ , 

^ J (a + v)^(^ + v}^(y-hv)i 

The potential V' at an external point is the same as the potential of a 

confocal shell passing through that point at the internal point <&c. Since 

CiJ)C 

the surface density of the confocal shell must be p'= , 77 -, n' Bah. we see that 

^ a'i) c' ^ a'b' ^ 

where r' is that radius vector of the confocal whose direction cosines are Z, ;/fc, u. 

Ex. 2, The surface density of an ellipsoidal layer at any j)oint x, y, z is given 
by p = ; show that the potential at any internal point is F= Ef- + Py- + 

where U=‘^pJ(3P-l) x'-^da;, P/=PjiV<:?a), and P', G may be obtained from E by 
writing m and 71 respectively for 1. 


223. The inverse fourth power. Prof. Townsend has given some interesting 
theorems on the attraction of an ellipsoid when the law is as the inverse fourth 
power of the distance. A few of these are shown in the following examples ; we 
refer the reader to his paper in the Qiiai'terly Journal, Vol. xii. 

The attraction for the inverse sixth and higher even powers may be deduced 
from these by the principle mentioned in Art. 77. 

If the law of attraction on any particle be mass divided by the fourth power of 
the distance, prove that the attraction of a solid homogeneous ellipsoid at an internal 
point is normal to the similar and similarly situated ellipsoid through that point, 
and that its magnitude varies inversely as the perpendicular from the point attracted 
on its polar plane with respect to the bounding surface of the mass. 
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Prove that the attraction of a solid ellipsoid at an external point is normal to 
the contbeal ellipsoid through that point, and that for points situated on the same 
confocal the magnitude varies directly as the perpendicular from the centre on the 
tangent plane to the confocal. 

If the law of attraction be the inverse fourth power, show that the potential of 
a thin shell bounded by ellipsoids {ahe)^ (ci’^da, b-hdh, c-\~ilc) at any internal 

point is I*; TT ( ~ da -l- ™ dh + % dc\ da -I- y dh + ~ dc V where 

a-= ~ -^1} ^ are the three integrals used when the attraction 

u- h- 0“ 


follows the law of nature, viz. J — / dw, J}= 'Ldu, C= / ™ dw. 

Ja^ J h- ' J c- 


When the surfaces are similar, show that the potential is ^Tr' 

Show that the iiotential of a solid ellipsoid at an external point is with the usual 


I 1 da 
1 - /i- a 


notation iiraha 


fjdX 

J XaW 


If the law of attraction be the inverse fourth power of the distance, show that 
the attractions of a solid ellipsoid at an internal and external point are respectively 

A = i7r /r=b^c., A= ;l7r nT) /.. > 

1 - rt*^ aUc X a:- 


y' = c&c., .^' = &c., 


where n- = + ~n + ~. 7 , b\ c') are the semi-axes of a confocal through {x\ y\ s') the 

external attracted jjoint, and is the length of the perpendicular from the centre on 
the tangent plane to that confocal. 

Find also the direction and magnitude of the resultant force in each case. 


Potentials of rectilinear figwres, 

224. rotential of a lamina. To find the potential at any point P of a pkute 
hunina of unit surface density. 

Let PN be the peri^ondicular from P on the jdanc. Let the plane of the lamina 
be the plane of xy, N the origin and NP the axis of z. Let NP=i;‘. Lot (r, 0) be 
the polar coordinates of a point on the piano of xy. 

If QQ' be any elementary arc of the curvilinear boundary, the potential of the 

triangular area NQQ' is f , where the limits of integration are r = 0 and 

r=r. If P - PQ, this reduces to (R - dO. 

Integrating this again for all the elements of the boundary, we see that the 
potential V' at P of the area of any closed plane curve is J(P~^)dd. In this 
expression the limits are determined by making the point Q {whoso coordinates are 
(r, d) travel completely round the curve in the positive direction, the elementary 
angle dd liaving its proper sign according as the radial angle 0 is increasing or 
decreasing when Q passes over each clement of the perimeter. 

When the perpendicular PN falls within the lamina, the limits of 0 arc 0 and 
27r, the expression for the potential is then jRdO - 2%^“. When the perpendicular 
falls outside the lamina the ui^per and lower limits of 6 are the same, so that 
jplB = 0 and the expression for the potential is simply jRdd. 

225. We may put the expression just found for the potential into another form 
which is sometimes more useful. 
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If rdSdr is any element of the area of the triangle NQQ', u its distance from P 
and <j> the angle u makes with the normal to the plane, the solid angle da 
subtended at P by the triangle is 

the limits of u being t and Ji. 

The potential of the triangular area JVQQ' at P is eciual to 


E 






In fig. 1, the perpendicular FN falls within the attracting area. We then find, by 
integrating all round the perimeter of the area, that the potential at P is 



r^dd . 


where w is the solid angle subtended at P by the area. 




In fig. 2, the perpendicular FN falls without the area. In this case we must 
subtract from the potential of NQQ' that of NSS', Since dd is positive for QQ' and 
negative for S'8 when a point travels round the curve in the positive direction, 
the form of the result is unaltered. 

Let ds be the length of any elementary arc QQ' of the perimeter, p the perpen- 
dicular from N on the tangent at Q. Theu since r^dd='pds, the potential at P of the 

area takes the form V'= where the integration extends all round the 


perimeter, and w is the solid angle subtended by the lamina at P. 

Ex. 1. If the law of force be the inverse fifth power of the distance, show 

that the potential of a plane lamina of unit density at a point P is , where 


the integration extends all round the perimeter and the letters have the same 
meaning as in Art. 224. 


226. When the lamina is bounded by rectilinear sides, p is constant for each 
side and may therefore be brought outside the integral sign. The integral jds/E is 
then the potential of that side at P. We therefore have the following theorem. 

If V' be the potential at any point F of the area contained by any plane rectilinear 
figure regarded as of unit surf ace density ; Fq, cfic. the potentials at the same point 

of its sides each 7-egarded as of unit line density, w the solid angle subtended at P by 
the area, then F'= - where ^ is the length of the perpendicular 

FN on the area, and pi, p. 2 , dsc. are the perpendiculars from N on the sides taken 
with their proper signs. 
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The signs of the perpendiculars are determined by the following rule. If the 
point Q travel round the perimeter in the direction of the motion of the hands of a 
watch, the perpendicular p is positive or negative according as the origin N lies on 
the right or left hand side of the tangent at Q. 

227. Potential of a solid. If V" he the potential at any point P of a solid, of 
unit density, and homidedhy plane rectilinear faces ; F/, (tc. the potentuih at 
the same point of its faces each regarded as of unit surface density, then 

2F"=ri^i + k>Fi>+...,‘ 

where d'c. are the perxyendicnlars from P on the faces talm with their proper 

signs. 

Describe an elementary cone whose vortex is P and whose base is any element 

of area of the boundary of the solid. Let rZw be its solid angle. The volume of an 

element of the cone being rklwdr, the potential of the cone at P is 

/ r-doydr , ^ 

—h'ulo3—h — , 

r - - r 

where r is now the radius vector drawn from P to the elementary area da- and p is 
the perpendicular from P on the tangent plane. The potential of the whole solid 

body at P is therefore J 

When the boundaries of the solid are planes, p is constant for each plane and 
Ipdajr is the potential of that plane face at P. We have at once F"= J2pF'. 

228. The solid angle subtended at any point P by any triangle ABC is the area 
of the unit sphere enclosed by the planes PAB, PBC, PC A. This area is the same 
as that of the spherical triangle traced on the sj^here by these planes, and a finite 
expression for its value is given in books on spherical trigonometry. Since any 
polygonal area can be divided into triangles it follows that the solid angle subtended 
at P by any rectilinear figure can always be found. The result may be complicated 
but it involves no integrations which cannot be effected. 

It immediately follows from Arts. 226, 227 that the potentials of all rectilinear 
fignres and- the potentials of all solids ho-unded by plane rectili near faces cmi. he 
found. Tims the three integrals lohich express the components of the attraction of a 
rectilinear lamina or solid can he found infinite terms. 

220. Components of Attraction. Some simple expressions may bo foimd for 
the components of the attraction of the lamina. We know by l^lay fair’s theorem, 
that the component along the perpendicular PN on the lamina is equal to the solid 
angle subtended at P by the lamina, see Art. 26. 

By using Gauss’ theorem (Art. 16) we may obtain an expression for the resolved 
part of the attraction along a straight line draion in the plane. If tliis straight line 
be called the axis of x and the boundary of the lamina be a closed curve in the 
j)lane of ocy, the x component of the attraction is 



where R is the distance of an element of the boundary from the attracted 
point P. 

To prove this we proceed as in Art. 10. We divide the lamina into elementary 
rectangles having their length parallel to the axis of x, and whose breadth is dy. 
If A P be any one of these (regarded as of unit surface density), its x attraction on 

P in the direction AB is dy, see Art. 11. The attraction of the whole 
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lamina is therefore J ^ , where JR stands for either PA or PP, and dy is takon 

positive or negative according as the ordinate y is increasing or decreasing wlien a 
point Q travelling round the curve passes A or JS. 


230. A solid body of unit density is hounded by plane faces : it is required to find 
the resolved part of its attraction at a given point P in a given direction Px. 

This is a simple corollary from Gauss’ theorem, Art. IG. "Whatever the form of 

the solid maybe, its component of attraction in the direction Px is X" = 

where da is an element of the surface, cp the angle the normal at da makes with tlio 
given direction Px and P is the distance of da from P. 

When the solid is bounded by plane faces, cos 0 is the same for all the elements 
of the same face. It may therefore be brought outside the integral sign. Since the 
integral ficrjP is obviously the potential at P of the face, we have at once 

X"= Vf cos 01 + F/ cos 02 + = SF cos 0, 

where F/, Vf, Ac. are the potentials at P of the plane faces regarded as of unit 
surface density, and 0j, 02> are the angles the normals measured inwards make 
with the direction in which .Y is measured. 


da cos <•/> 




231. Ex. 1. If a, /9, 7, d be the quadriplanar coordinates of a point P referred 
to the faces of a tetrahedron, show that the potential of the solid contained by the 
tetrahedron regarded as of unit density is 1 (Fja -h Fo/S-i- F.j7+ F^S), where Fj , Fo, 
F3, F4 are the potentials at the same point of the several faces regarded as of unit 
surface density. 


Ex. 2. Show that the solid angle co subtended at any point P by a triangular 
area A PC is given by 


cosec 


ly- 


i 


■ 4 


{p + q f~C- 

i 


where v is the volume of the tetrahedron ABGP and p, q^ r are the distances of P 
from the angular points of the triangle. 


Ex. 3. The triangle OBC is right-angled at B and at 0 a straight line OP in 
drawn peipendicular to its plane. If the triangle he of unit surface density, prove 
that its attractions at P resolved parallel to OP, OP, and BG respectively are 

tan-"’ — (ar +h^ + c-)^ - tan“^ - 
ac^ c 

+ ja^ + IP + C") ^' c+(ft^ + Z>^ + C")“ 

lo ^ + h j {h- -h + {or + c-)^ 

og ^ a 

where a=OP, b = OB, c=BG. Since any rectilinear figure in the plane of xy may 
be divided into right-angled triangles having a common corner 0 by dropping per- 
pendiculars from 0 on the sides and joining 0 to the corners, these results give the 
three resolved attractions of any plane rectilinear figure. [Knight’s problem. Tod- 
hunter, p. 474.] 


Ex. 4. Deduce the expressions for X' and X" given in Arts. 229, 230 from the 
values of the potential given in Art. 227. 


THE BENDING OE EODS. 


Introch ictory Remarks. 

1. Our object in this chapter is to discuss the stretehiiig, 
bending, and torsion of a thin i-od or wire. We niay doline a rod 
as a body whoso boundary is a tubular surface, of svnall section. 
The surface is tlioreforo gcuierated by the motion of a small, piano 
area wliose centre of gi’avity describes a cei-taiu curve and whose 
plane is always normal to the curve. The curve is generally called 
the central aids or ce^itral line of the rod. 

The I’od or wire is to bo so thin, that, so far as the geometry of 
the fiffiire GonGerned, it may ho regarded as a oniwed line having 
a tangent and an osculating plane. Although this limitation will 
be generally assumed it will be seen in the sequel that some of the 
tlieorems JWly to rods of considerable thickness. It is not pro- 
posed to enter into the geneiul tlicory of the elasticity of solid 
bodies, except where it is necessary for the elucidation of the point 
und(U’ discussion, and even thou the reference will be restricted as 
far as possible to th(i most elementary considerations. 

2. In general tlic deformation of the body will be regarded as 
very small, so that each clement of the body is only slightly 
strained from its natural sliapo. It will thci-eforo be assumed tliat 
the whole effect, when propoidy measured, of any numbei" of dis- 
turbing causes may bo obtained by siipeiiinposing their separate 
elfects. 

3. By I’ofcrcnce to Art. 142 of the first volunio of this treatise, 
it will be seen that the action across any section G of a thin, rod 
AB consists of a force and a coviple. On this is founded the 
mathematical distinction between a string and a rod. The action 
across any section of the former is a force, called its tension, which 
acts along the tangent to the string, Vol. L, Art. 442. In the case 
of a rod the force may act at any angle to tlic tangent and there is 
in addition a couple. 
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4-. Let P be any point of a body, let a closed plane curve be 
described round P of indefinitely small area, and let this area be 
6). If the body is a fluid it is the fundamental principle of hydro- 
statics that the action between the fluid on one side and the fluid 
on the other side of the area o) consists of a force whose direction 
is perpendicular to the plane of the area. It is thence deduced 
that the magnitude of this force or pressure is the same for all 
inclinations to the horizon of the elementary curve provided its 
area remains unaltered. If the body is an elastic solid, the action 
across the plane is also a force, but its direction is not necessarily 
perpendicular to the plane of the area and its magnitude is not 
necessarily the same for all inclinations of the plane. 

In discussing the mechanics of a rod, its cross section, though 
very small, is not to be regarded as infinitely small. If we divide 
any section into elementary areas, the action across each element 
will be an elementary force, and the resultant of all these will be, 
in general, a force and a couple, Vol. I., Art. 143. 


The Stretching of Rods. 


5. To determine the simple stretcJmg of a straight rod ly a 
force applied at one extremity, the other being held fast. 

The relation which exists between the force and the extension 
of the rod has already been discussed in the first volume of this 
treatise under the name of Hooke’s law. li Ij, I be the unstretched 


and stretched lengths of the rod, co the area of the section of the 


unstretched rod. Tea the tension, then 


k 


T 


where E is a 


constant depending on the material of the rod and is usually 
called Young’s modulus. 

When a rod is stretched we know by common experience that 
its breadth and thickness are also altered. These lateral changes 
follow a law similar to Hooke’s law except that the modulus E is 
not necessarily the same as that for extension. The study of these 
lateral contractions belongs properly to the theory of elasticity and 
only a simple case will be considered here. 


6. The suhstance of a homogeneous body is called isotropic when the properties 
of a solid of any given form and dimensions cut from it are the same whatever 
directions its sides may have in the body. The substance is called ocolotroptc when 
the properties of the solid depend on the directions which its sides have in the 
body. We shall suppose that the material of w'hich the rod is composed is 
isotropic. 
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7 . Theory of a stretched rod. Let the un stretched rod form a cylinder with 

a cross section of any form and size. When stretched the rod becomes thinner, so 
that the several particles underfi;o lateral as well as longitudinal displacements. 
There is one fibre or line of particles which is undisturbed by the lateral contraction. 
Let this straight line, which we may regard as the central line, he taken as the axis 
of .r, and let the origin he at the fixed extremity of the rod. Wc suppose that the 
stretching forces at the two ends are distributed over the extreme cross sections in 
such a manner that after the rod is stretched these sections continue to he plane 
and perpendicular to the central axis. It will appear from the result that the force 
at each end should he equally distributed over the area. 

Let X, y, r: be the coordinates of any particle P in the unstrained solid, .r + ?r, 
s+w the coordinates of the same particle P' of matter in the deformed body. 
Then v, v, w are such functions of .r, y/, z that the equations of equilibrium of all 
the elements of the solid are satisfied. We shall now prove that if we take u = Ax, 
v~ “Pyy, 70 = - Bz all the equations of equilibrium may he satisfied by properly 
choosing the constants A and B. According to this supposition the external 
boundary of the stretched rod will be a cylinder and the particles of matter which 
occupy any normal cross section of the unstrained rod will continue to lie in a 
plane perpendicular to the axis when the rod is stretched. 

Let PQRS he any rectangular element of the unstrained solid having the faces 
PQ and PS perpendicular to the central axis. By the given conditions of the 
question this element assumes in the strained .solid a form P'Q'P'S' in which all the 
angles are still right angles and the sides parallel to their o.viginal directions. The 
direction of the stress across each face of the strained element is therefore perpen- 
dicular to that face. To measure these forces we refer each to a unit of area. Let 
he the forces, so referred ; let these act on the throe faces which meet 




at the corner P' and arc rcHpcetivcly perpendicnlar to the axes of x, ?/, z ; wo shall 
regard these forces as positive when (like the tension of a string) they pull tlie 
matter on which they act, and as negative when (like a fluid pressure) they push. 

Let a, h, c and a (1 + a), h (l-i-yS), c (l-i-7) be the sides of the element before and 
after the deformation. Then N^, Nj,, are functions of a, 7, see Art. 489 , 
Vol. I. We shall expand these functions in ascending powers of a, i 3 , 7 and since 
we here confine our attention to a finst approximation, we shall neglect all the 
higher powers of a, / 3 , 7. Assuming the lowest powers in the expansion to be the 
first, we have = /ca + \ (^3 + 7) , 

the coefficients of [3 and 7 being the same because the medium is isotropic. For 
the same reason the stress Nf, must he the same function of ^5 and 7, a, that is 
of a and 7. Thus Ny = a'P + X (a -h 7) . 

In the same way may be derived from by interchanging a and 7. To make 
these more symmetrical, it is usual to write them in the form 

N^=2 ijlcl + \ {a + (3-hy), iV2,=2/A/9 + X (a + ^-l-7), jyg = 2^7 -!- X (a -|-^-i- 7 )* 

The constants X and /x are the same as those chosen by Lamt'* to measure the 

9 
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elastic properties of a solid; see liis Lcfjons sur la thcorie mathematiqve lie Velasticite 
des corps solides. 

8. In the problem under consideration the sides dir, dy, dz of the unstrained 
element become dx-{- dii, dy + dv, dz + cho. It follows that 
du ^ dv dw 

“=*’ 

Substituting the assumed values of w, v, w, we have 

+ X M - 2J5), Ny=^-2fi'n^-\(A- 2B\ N,= - 2pB + X (A - 2B). 

These values are independent of .r, y, z, so that the opposite faces of any element 
u'hoUy mternal are acted on by equal and opposite forces. It follows that every 
internal element is in equilibrium. 

Consider next the elements which have one or more of their faces on the 
boundary of the rod. Such faces must be parallel to the central axis and in n, 
vacuum are not acted on by any pressure. It is therefore necessary for their 
equilibrium that the constant forces represented by Ny and N„ should be 7ert>. 

We therefore have ^ = -7- --' , A . 

A 2(X+/t) X + At 

Since Ax is the extension, By the contraction of a rod of length x and breadth ?/ 
and N.J. is the stretching force per unit of area of the section, it follows that 
increase of length _ X + /x ^ 
original length fM (BX + 2ju} “ ’ 

decrease of breadth _ X ^ 

original breadth ~ 2/x (3X-i- 2/^) 

Comparing the first of these with the statement of Hoohe’s law given in Vol. i. 
Art. 489, we see that the constant i?, usually called Young’s modulus, is the 
reciprocal of the cocflicient of If B' be the corresponding coefficient for the 

decrease of breadth we have E = - - ^ , E' = E. 

X + M X 

It follows from this solution that when a rod has been stretched, each fibre (or 
column of particles parallel to the central axis) is stretched and contracted indepen- 
dently of the others and exerts no action on the neighbouring fibres. The total 
force required to produce a given extension is therefore independent of the form of 
the cross section provided its area remains unaltered. 

In this investigation the action across each of the six faces of the element is 
normal to that face. In many problems in elastic solids this simplicity does not 
exist and there are tangential actions also across the faces. Por the discussion of 
these questions the reader is referred to A Treatise on the MatUematical Theory of 
Elasticity, by A. E. H. Love, 1892. 


9. Ex. 1. Show that E and ^E' are the forces which would stretch a rod of 
unit section to twice its original length and half its original breadth respectively. 
Show also that E' is greater than 2 E. 

If the stretching tension be , v the volume, 8v the increase of volume, prove 
dv E'-2E^ 


that 


EE' 




Ex. 2. If the side faces of the rod are exposed to a uniform normal pressure 
equal to p per unit of area, prove that the force required to produce a given 
extension- is less than that in a vacuum by Xpl{X + /M) per unit of area of cross 
section. 


ART. 10] EQUATIONS OE EQUILIBRIUM. ISl 

Ex. 3. If a wire be constructed by drawing out a portion of metal, the material 
is not necessarily isotropic, but we may consider the molecular structure to be 
symmetrical aboiit any line parallel to the axis of the wire. Assuming that the 
normal pressures on the faces of the element are given by 

N^=aa-\-f^+fy, ey , N‘,=/a + Zjy, 

where a = da/d.r, ^^dvjdy, y^ihi'jdz and a, h, e,f are given constants depending 
on the material of the wire, show that 

D __ h + e 5 

D h + e’ 

where L is the length, 1) the longitudinal extension and G the lateral compression. 

The Bending of Rods. 

10. To form the equations of equilihrium of a> thm in eaten sihle 
rod bent in one plane. 

First Method. In this method we consider the conditions of 
equilibrium of a finite portion of the rod or wire. The method 
has been used in Vol. i. Arts. 142 — 147 to determine the stress at 
any point of a rod naturally straight and slightly bent by the 
action of given forces, and the same reasoning may be applied to 
rods whose natural forms are curved. 



Let P be any section of a thin rod APB regarded as a curved 
line. Let T and IT be the resolved parts of the stress force along 
the tangent and normal at P, and let L be the stress couple. 
These represent the mutual action of the two parts AP, PB of tlie 
rod on each other. These stresses are then obtained by considering 
the conditions of equilibrium of the portions AP, PB separately. 
Let Pi, Po &c. be forces acting at the points Pj, P. &c. of the 
portion PB in directions making angles Si, S. &c. with the tangent 
at P. Taking any directions along the tangent and normal at P 
as positive, let T and U act on the portion PB in these directions ; 
we then have by resolution 

P + 2PcosS = 0, P-h2PsinS=0. 

In the same way if pi, p. &o. be the perpendiculars from P on 
the lines of action of the forces, we have by moments L + l^Fp = 0. 
These three equations determine T, U and L when the form of the 
curve is known. 
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11. Second ilethod. In this method we form the equations of 
equilibrium of an elementary portion of the rod or wire. 

Let PQ be any element of the rod and let the arc 5 be measured 
from some fixed point P on the rod up to P in the direction AB 
so that 5 = DP, Let the stress forces of AP on PB bo represented 
by a tension T acting, when positive, in the direction PA and a 
shear acting in the direction opposite to the radius of curvature 
PC. Then the stress forces of QB on QA are represented by 
T -\-dT in the direction QB and Z7+ cZ27 in the direction QG ; these 
directions being represented in the figure by the double arrow 
heads. Let the stress couple at P on PB be represent(.‘d by P, the 



positive direction being indicated by the arrow head on the circle 
at P ; then the stress couple at Q on is represented by P + dL 
acting in the opposite direction, i.e. in that indicated by the double 
arrow heads on the circle at Q. Let Fds, Gds be the impressed 
forces on the element PQ resolved in the direction of the tangent 
PQ and normal PC, taken positively when acting respectively 
in the directions in which the arc 5 and the radius of curvature p 
are measured. Let d'\{r be the angle between the tangents at P 
and Q, and let yfr be so measured that yjr and s increase together. 

Resolving the forces in the direction of the tangent and normal 
at P, we have 

— P + (P + dT) cos d-x/r - (J7 h- cZZT) sin dyfr + Fds = 0, 

— 17+ (27 + (727)' cos d'xjr + (P-h dT) sin d'yfr -l- Ods = 0. 


In the limit these become 

dT ~ JJd'yjr 4- Fds = 0 (1), 

dU-\- Td'yjr + Gds = 0 (2). 
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Also taking moments about P 

— i + (Z + clL) -h ( fT -{-dU)ds + \ Crds (| ds) = 0, 

.\dL+Uds=0 (3). 


Writing = dsjp, these equations take the form 
ds p 


T dU ^ ^ 

+ -T- + (? = 0 

p as 




dL 

ds 


+ U 


= 0 


.(4). 


If each element of the rod is acted on by an impressed couple, 
as well as by the impressed forces Fds, Gdsj it must be taken 
account of in the equation of moments. Let Ids bo its moment 
taken positively when the couple acts on the element PQ in the 
opposite direction to the couple L. We then add Ids to Uds in 
equation (3) and therefore add I to the left-hand side of the last 
of equations (4). 


12. When we comi^are the advantages of the two methods of solution we notice 
that the second gives differential equations which must be integrated, and the 
constants must be determined by the conditions at the extremities. On the other 
hand the first method, though it gives expressions for U, and L, introduces into 
the equations the action of all the forces on the hnite arc PB. When, theretbre, 
the form of the strained curve is so well known that we can calculate the resolved 
parts and the moments of the impressed forces the first method gives the reciuired 
stresses at once. When however the form of the strained curve is very different 
from that when unstrained, and is itself unknown, the second method presents 
several advantages over the first. 


13. When a thin rod or wire is bent under the action of 
forces we have to determine not merely the components of stress, 
i.c. 1\ U and L, but also the form of the strained rod. The equa- 
tions of equilibrium found above supply three equations, so that a 
fourth is required to make up the necessary number. For this 
purpose we have recourse to experiment, Vol. i., Art. 148. If pi, p 
are the radii of curvature at any point P before and after the 
deformation, the stress couple L is given by 

X = (5), 

\P PlJ 

where K is some constant depending on the material of which the 
rod is made and on the section at P. It is usually called the 
flexure rigidity of the rod. 
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Since the moment L represents the product of a force and a 
len'3-th, it is evident that the dimensions of K are ropresonted by a 
forc^e multiplied by the square of a length. If E be youngs 
modulus for the material of the rod and (y the area of tlie section, 
Ecd will represent a force, so that the constant K is often written 
in the form E = Ecok“j whore k is a length. 

It will be shown further on that in certain cases cok^ is the 
moment of inertia of the area of the normal section about a straight 
line drawn through its centre of gravity perpendicular to the plane 
of bending. 

14. It is hardly necessary to remind the reader of the rcuuarks 
made in Vol. I. Art. 490, on the limits to the latos of elasticity. 
When the stretching or bending of the rod exceeds a certain limit, 
the rod does not tend to return to its original form, but assunies a 
new natural state different from that which it had at lirst. In 
ail the reasoning in which the equation (5) is used, it is assumed 
that the bending is not so great that the limit of elasticity has 
been passed. 

15. The theoretical considerations which tend to prove the truldi of the 
equation (5) depend on the theory of elasticity and therefore lio soinowiuit outsido 
the scope of the present chapter. As however this theory clears up houuj of tlic 
difficulties which belong to the bending of rods, it does not seem proper wholly to 
pass it over. One case can be presented in a simple form, and that ciihc will bo 
discussed a little further on after the use of the equation (5) has been oxphuiiod. 

16. The work. of bending an element. To Jhul the work 
done hij the stress couple L lohen the curvature of an element of the 
rod is increased from its natural value 1/p, to the value 1/p.,. 

Let PQ be an element of the central line and let ds be its 
length. As PQ is being bent, let be the angle between tlie 
tangents at its extremities ; let p be its radius of cur vatu I'e. If 

be the value of when the rod has its natural form, the stress 

couple i is L =K ( - — = J{ 

\P pJ ds 

The work done by the couple L when f is iuercusod by d^lr is 
-Mf, {see Vol. i. Art. 291). The negative sign is given to tlie 
expression because, as explained in Art. 11, L is inoasurod in the 
irection opposite to that in which is measured. The whoI(‘ 
work done by the couple when ^ is increased from to ./., i.s 

therefore equal to — i A" ~ 

2 * * 
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Replacing y^ri by their values in terms of p.,, pi, we see that 
the work Wds done by the coujple L may be written in either of 

the forms Wds = — AT (- — — ) ds — — . 

" Vp. Pi/ 

If the change of curvature at every point of the rod is known, 
the whole work done by the stress couples in the rod may be found 
by integrating the first of these expressions along the length of the 
rod. If however the change of curvature is unknown, and the 
couple is given, the work is found by integrating the latter 
expression. 

17. Deflection of a straight rod. A heavy rod rests on 
seueral supports arranged in a Imizontal straight line, and is slightly 
deflected by its o-wn laeight It is re(piired to explain the method of 
finding the deflection at any point of the rod and to determine the 
relations whicli exist between the stresses at successive points of 
support. 

Let A, B, G be three successive points of support, let AB = a, 
BC — b. Let X be measured from B in the direction BC, The rod, 
when bent by its weight, will assume the form of some curve which 
differs very slightly from the straight line ABC. Let y be the 
ordinate at any point Q between B and 0 measured positively 
upwards, and let the radius of curvature be positive when the 
concavity is upwards. The stress couple at the point Q is if/p ; 
when p is positive the fibres of tlie under part of the rod are 
stretched while those above are compressed, hence the stress couple 
at Q acts on QC in the clock direction and on BQ in the opposite 
direction. Let the shear at Q be ii and let its positive direction 
when acting on be downwards. 
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Let L., and U.. be the couple and shear at a point D indefinitely 
near to B on its right-hand side. Let w be the weight of the rod 
per unit of length, then the weight of DQ is and this weight 
acts at the centre of gravity of BQ, Taking moments about Q for 
the finite portion of the rod DQ, we have 

— iwx- ( 1 ). 

In forming the right-hand side of this equation the rod has 
been supposed to be straight, because the deflections are so small 
that only a very small error is made by neglecting the curvature. 
If this were not so, the shear would not be vertical, and the arm of 
its moment would be different from that used in the equation. In 
the same way the thickness of the rod has been neglected, and in 
all its geometrical relations the rod is regarded as if it were a line 
coincident with its central axis, Art. 1. 

The rod is supposed to be of such material that a considerable 
effort is required to produce a slight curvature ; the coefficient K 
is therefore large. On the left-hand side of the equation all the 
small terms cannot be rejected because these are multiplied by K, 
It is however sufficient, in a first approximation, to retain only the 
largest of these small terms. We therefore j)ut . 

p ax- [ \axj ) ax- 

The upper sign must be taken because p is measured positively 
when the concavity is upwards, and in this case dyjdx is increasing 
and therefore (d-yjdx- is positive. 

The general rule followed in these problems is, (1) that all 
terms not containing K are formed on the supposition that the rod 
has its natural shape, (2) that in all terms containing K as a factor 
only the first power of the deflection y is retained. 


18. The equation (1) now takes the form 

K - ^wx- ( 2 ), 

where x is restricted to lie between x = 0 and x = h. Let B! and 
UJ be the stress couple and shear at a point U indefinitely near B 
on its left-hand side, and let IB be the pressure of the point of 
support B on the rod inwards. By considering the equilibrium of 
the small portion B'D of the rod we have by moments and 
i-esolution L.f = L > 2 , UJ — U 2 = R. (3). 
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If we take a point P between A and B so that BF represents a 

Tiegative value of x, we have K = Z/ — U^x — (4), 

where x is restricted to lie between x = Q and x=^ — a. 

Lastly, if U be the shear at any point of the rod we have by 

oquation (3) of Art. 11 P=— ^^=:— • (5). 


It is evident that the two arcs AB^ BO of the rod must have 
tlie same tangent at B and therefore the same value of dyjdx. It 
follows from the first of equations (3) that the stress couples on 
each side of B are equal ; the two arcs have therefore the same 
curvature. But the shears on each side of B dijffer by the pressure 
-/iL, and therefore there is an abrujDt change in the value of 
cZ'h/jdod'^ at a point of support. 

Integrating (2) we have, if /3 be the inclination of the rod at B 
to the horizon, S’ ” ~~ ^ ^ 

Ky = K^x + hL.jjt)- — (7), 

the constant in the last equation being omitted because x and y 
vanish together. 

Since ?/ = 0 when x = h, we also have 

0 = + lL.h - ( 8 ). 

Integrating (4) in the same way, we have 

0 = — \L.!a — (1 U.!cb^ + (9). 

19. Equation of the three moments. If Li, L., be the 

stress couples at the three successive points of support A, B, C we 
have by taking moments about G and A 

P, = P,- UZ (10), 

Pj = P. 4” P/a — l^wci- (11). 

Eliminating Po, P/, and /3 from (8), (9), (10) and (11), we have 
ZiCi 4” 2P2 (a 4" i^) 4" BJ) 4" 4 (cr^ 4" = 0 (12). 

This important relation between the stress couples at any three 
«i.iccessive points of s\ipport is usually called the equation of the 
three moments. By help of this theorem, when the stress couples 
Sbt two of the points of support are known, the stress couples at all 
•fche points may be found. The shears are then determined by (10) 
ebxid (ll) and the pressures on the points of support by (3). 


20. Extension of the theorem of three moments to the case in 
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'which the three points of support are only nearly on a level. If yi, y^ 
be the altitudes of the points of support A and C above B, we may 
prove in the same Avay 

6K (I + 1) = L,a + 24 {a + b) + LJ} + 1 + b '<) ... (1 3). 

It is assumed that the differences of level of the three points of 
support are of the same order of small quantities as the deflection 
of the rod. 

In this form the equation of the three rioments may he regarded 
as the i^elation between the ordinates yi and y^ at any two points, 
and the stress couples at these points. The equation therefore gives the 
ordinate y-^ at any point at which the stress couple L.^ is known ; 
for example at the free end, where == 0. 

21. If the rod rest on n points of support, the equation of the 
three moments supplies n — 2 equations connecting the n stress 
couples Li, at the points of support. Two more equations 

arc therefore necessary to find the n couples, and these may be 
deduced from the conditions at the extremities. 

If one end of the rod is free, and at a distance c from the 
nearest point of support, the stress couple at that point of 
support is found, by taking moments about it, to be 

If an e.^tremity rest on a point of support the stress couple at 
that point is zero. 

If an extremity be built into a wall so that the tangent to the 
rod at that point is fixed in a horizontal position we may imagine 
that the fixture is effected by attaching that end of the rod to two 
points of support indefinitely close together. The required condi- 
tion at that end then follows at once from the equation of the three 
moments. Let be the couple at the wall, that at the 
nearest point of support and let c be the distance, then writing 
tt, = c, 6 = 0 in the equation of the three moments we have 

- 1 - 4 - = 0 . 

The pressures on the points of support may be obtained by 
combining equations (10), (11) with (3). If iJa be the pressure on 
the rod measured upwards at B, we find by eliminating U.y, U./ 

This result has also been attained in Vol. I. Art. 145. 


( 14 ). 
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If weights are fastened at any given points of the rod, these 
may be regarded as points of support at which the pressure is 
known. The deflection at each of these points being unknown, the 
extended equation of the three moments fails to determine the 
stress couple. But the pressure being known, the equation (14) 
gives an additional equation connecting the stress couples, and the 
extended ccpiation of the three moments then gives the deflection. 

22. Ex. 1. A uniform heavy rod is sui)portecl at its extremities; the deflection 
at its middle point is observed and found to be li. Show that the value of the 

JV 

constant K lor the rod is given by Jl= , where 2a is the length of the rod. If 

40 //. 

the inclination to the horizon of the tangent at either end of the rod be observed by 

aHV 

a level and found to be 0, show that the value of K is also given by 

bo 

This example shows how the value of 2{ may be found by experiment for any 
given rod. 

Ex. 2. A uniform heavy rod is supported at its extremities A, C and at its 
middle point B ; A and O are at the same level and B such that the pressures on 
the three supports are eciual. Prove that the depth of B below AO is 7/15ths of the 
whole central deflection of the beam AC when suiJioorted only at its ends. 

This example shows that when a long heavy bridge is supported on three 
columns of ecj,ual strength, their summits ought not to be on the same level. 

Ex. 3. A heavy rod rests on a series of points of support which are very nearly 
in a horizontal line. Let A, B be any consecutive two of these points, a their 
distance apart, v/i, //o their altitudes above a horizontal plane. Let Li, be the 
stress couples, 0^, O.y the inclinations of the rod to the horizon at B. Prove that 
K (tan 0.2 - tan 6>|) = I (L^ + L.^ a + 

K (//,j - j/i - a tan } (2jLi -h Lo) a- + 

The stress couples having been found, the flrst of these cciuations enables us to 
And the inclination of the rod at any point of discontinuity when the inclination at 
some point is known. The second determines the inclination at any one point. 

23. Ex. 1. A uniibrm heavy beam ABC is supx)ortod at its extremities A, G and 
at its middle point B, and the three points are in one horizontal line. Prove that 
3/lGths of the weight is supported at either end and 5/8ths at the middle point. 
Wc notice that the pressure at the middle sui^port is more than three times that at 
either end. 

Prove also that the stress couple is a maximum at a point which divides either 
span in the ratio of 3:5, but the stress couple at either of these points is 0/16ths of 
the stress couple at the central point of support. Prove that the latter is equal to 
the stress couple at the middle point of a beam supi^orted at each end whose length 
is equal to that of either span. 

Prove that there is a point of contrary flexure in each span dividing it in the 
ratio 1 : 3. 

Ex. 2. A uniform beam is supported at its extremities and at two other points 
dividing the beam into three equal spans, all the four points being on the same 
level. Prove that the pressures on the sui^ports are in the ratios 4 : 11 : 11 : 4. 
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Ex. 3. A uniform beam ABODE is supported at its extremities A, E and at 
three points B, <7, D, all five being on the same horizontal line. To assimilate this 
problem in some measure to the case of the Britannia Bridge the two middle spans 
are supposed to be twice the lengths of the outside ones, i.e. BC=GD = 2AB=:2DIC. 
Prove that the pressures on A, B, G are in the ratios 4 : 27 : 34. 

The examples in this article are taken from a treatise on TJie Bvitaiuihi and 
Comcay tubular bridges by Edwin Clark, resident engineer, 1850. 

The tubes AB, BC, CD, DE, which form the four spans of the Britannia Bridge, 
were raised separately into their proper places and then rigidly connected into one 
long tube. The connections at B and D were such that the tubes adjacent to each 
had a common tangent. The junction at G was however so arranged that the 
tangents to BC and CD should make a small angle with each other. The object of 
this was to diminish the inequality between the pressure on 0 and tluit on cither B 
or D. It was found convenient to make the angle between the tangcntH equal to 
2tan~i -002. In Example 3, given above, the analytical condition to be HatiMhed at 
C is that the tangents to AG and CB should be continuous, but in the bridge the 
condition is that these tangents should make a known small angle with each other. 


24. Ex. 1, A rod without weight is supported at its extremities A, 0 and at 
some other point B, all three being in the same horizontal line. CHvon weights B, 
Q are suspended at the points D, E, bisecting AB and BC. tSliow that the inclination 
to the horizon of the tangent at A and the deflection y at the weight B are given by 
32 (a + h) K tan a = - Pa^ {a + 2h) + Qah‘\ 

768 {a + h)Ky=-P (7a + 166) cv^ -i- OCja-//-, 

where = B(7 = 6. 

It appears from this result that when the point of support B bis( 3 cts AC and 
Q=SF the tangent at A should be horizontal. Moseley describes three cxperiimmts 
witli different rods sripported on knife edges by which this curious result 1ms boon 
verified. See his Mechanical Pmiciples of Eiigiiuaniuj and Architactiiiv iH.do 
page 527. > » 


» rod of length 2 (a + h) rests on two points of support in 

ti, distance apart is 2a. Show that, if the iniddlo point and 

Z Sic 5 = 0 ."“' “‘■ 


let their distances apart be a, 5. c, d. Prove that the prussuros , it,, it. at it 
’ ““^ofod by the hnear relation whore ' 

a=a-(i + c) (c + d) (b + c + d), 

^={a~-b) (c + d){b-^(d+2c) + 26c (a + d)+c= (a+2b) + ad (b+c)} 
y-d- (b-i-c) (a-i-b) (a + b+c), 

°=(“ + l>)(!' + c)(c+d)(b + c + d)(a + b + c)(a+b + c + d). 

Er. 2.^ Prove aat the deflection g at any point Q between ii and O is given by 
wherei5C=ti. ^ ^ + ■ OQJj, 


bt^'eJtSfva ‘““doncy 

rotate about any diameter with a 
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of an ellipse whose axes are 2c ( 1 =*= 1 1 


711 being the mass of a unit of length, 


and ibLjc the couple necessary to bend the straight line into the circle. 

[Math. Tripos, 18G8.] 


Ex. 2. A heavy elastic flexible wire originally straight is soldered perpen- 
dicularly into a vertical wall. If the deflection is not small prove that the 
difference between the tension at any point P and the weight of a portion of the 
wire whose length is the height of P above the free end is proportional to the square 
of the curvature at P. [May Exam.] 

Ex. 3. A flexible wire is pushed into a smooth tube forming an arc of a circle, 
and lies in a principal plane of the tube ; prove that it will only touch it in a series 
of isolated points, and that if it only touch the inner circumference at one point., 
the pressure there will be cos a (sin a - sin 7) /a- sin- a, where a is the inner radius 
of the tube, 2a the angle subtended at the centre by the wire, 7 the angle at which 
either end of it meets the wire, and E the coefficient of flexibility. 

[Math. Tripos, 1871.] 

Ex. 4. Three very slightly flexible rods are hinged at the extremities so as to 
form a triangle, and are attracted by a centre of force attracting according to the 
law of nature situated in the centre of the inscribed circle. Shew that the curvatui’e 
of any side as AB at the point of contact of the inscribed circle varies as 
cos + cos JP - cos 

cos IC. 


Ex. 5. Equal distances ylP, BC, CD are measured along a light rod which is 
supported horij^ontally by pegs at P, D below the rod and C above. A weight is now 
hung on at A, producing at that point a deflection. Find how much P must be 
moved horizontally towards A that the deflection may be unaltered when the peg P 
is removed. [Coll. Exam. 1888.] 


27. Ex. 1. A uniform heavy rod rests symmetrically on 2m + 1 supports placed 
at equal distances apart, and the altitudes are such that the weight of the rod is 
equally distributed over the supports. Show that the altitude 7/p of the support 
distant pa from the middle point is given by 

^ (?/,. - ;'/«) = (2/3 - l)p' - { - 1) - 1) + ((i^“ - 1) (2m. + 1) 

where a is the distance between two consecutive points of support and is the 
length of tlie rod beyond either of the terminal supports. 

We first see by taking moments about the pth sui^port that the stress couj^le Lp 
at that i:)oint is a quadratic function of p. The extended equation of the three 
moments is Lp + iLp^^ Lp^.^ -H = (//pH-o - + Vd) 

By an easy finite integration, or by the rules of algebra, it follows tliat 7jp is a 
biquadratic function of p. Since there can be no odd powers of p, we have 

The values of A and P are then found by applying tho equation of the three moments 
to any two convenient spans. 


28. A bent bow. A uniform inecctensible rod, used as a how, 
is slightly hent hy a string tied to its extremities. It is required to 
find itsforon. 
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Tiilving lihe string as the axis of x, the statical equation is 

ovhleutly (1), 

whc‘ro T is tlie tension of the string*. Let A, Bho, the extremities 
of lilie rod, G a ])oint on the rod at whicdi the tangent is parallel to 
tlie storing. Let 0(7 be ibo axis of y. Then since dy/cZ;!/; vanishes 
when a’ = () and decreases algebraically as x increases, d-yjdx^ is 
U(‘ga,i.ivi^ In forming (1) p lias been taken as positive, we must 
iJi(‘n‘for(' giv<^ tlu' sec.ond term the negative sign. .Putting T-Kn- 
foi’ brevity, ihe e<|uai.ion gives y = //■ cos 'nx (2), 


0 P 



wlna’o li is tlio versiiu^ of tlie arc formed by the how. It is obvious 
that unl(vss tln^ conditions of the problem make h small, we cannot 
r<\j(‘(‘(» thc^ tcu’ins conta-ining (dyidx)- in the expression for p in 
(‘([luition (1). 

Idle Form oF the curve given by the equation (2) is sketched in 
t,h(^ diagram. It appears tliereforc that the how may take tlie 
Ibrm AGBj (,he stiring* being attached at A and B. It may also 
take tlic^ Ibrm AOJi' witli tlu.‘. string attaclied at A and B\ and so 


on. 

L(bi th(^ lengtli oFthe bow be 2i! and. that of the string 2(i, tlion 
0 - and / are nearly tMjua.1. Wc liave y = 0 when x= a, lienee 

va = .y (2i + 1 ), 2' = (2'i + 1 y-' (:1), 

whtvix^ i is an integca* wlios<^ value dfqiends on which of tln^ points 
A, A\ &c. B, B\ a.r(^ takem as tlui terminals of the bow. We 


also liave 




dx = a, (1 + (4), 


iiea.rly, tlie limits of integration being 0 and a. If AGB be t/he 
rod, this gives tt-A- = Kk/; {I — a). 


29. P>y considering only the half GB of the how the same 
analysis giv(.^s the form, of a timform rod, GB hav fncf one end G and 
the tanigent at G fixed while the other end B is acted on hj a force 
whose direction is 'pa/rallel to the ta/nejent a.t G. 

Regarding the force 2' as givcm, n is known; since y must he 
zero when x = a, we must have cither A=() or na = I nr (2'i + 1), where 
i is any integer. 
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Supposing the length I of the rod to be given, it follows that it 

ir'K 

is only when the force is nearly equal to (2i + 1)- that there 

can be a small deflection. If the force have other values, either 
h = 0 and there is no deflection, or the deflection is so great that 
the terms containing dyjdx in equation (1) cannot be rejected. 

30. When the terms containing dyjdx are included in equa- 


K- 


y 


Ty. 


•( 5 ). 


coefficients with regard to x. 


tion (1), we have 

( 1 + 2 /'“)- 

where accents denote differential 
Multiplying by y' and integrating, we find 

1 — cos — y^) (6), 

where is the acute angle made by the tangent at any point P 
with the string of the bow. 

Keferring to the diagram, let /3 be the acute angle made by the 
tangent at either ^ or P with the string. Then since (6) is satis- 


.(7). 


have 


Z = 


.( 8 ). 


fied by 2 / = 0, = /3, we find 2 sin i/3 = nh , 

The equation (5) maybe written in the form ^oiry. Substitut- 
ing for y and integrating between the limits 5 = 0 and 5 = I, we 

2n J 0 (sin- ijS — sin- ‘ 

We may notice that if the integration extend beyond the point 
B in the diagram, both numerator and denominator simultaneously 
change sign, at B. If the length of the half bow CB, and the ten- 
sion or force at B, are given, both I and n are known. The equa- 
tions (7) and (8) may then be used to find /9 and the deflection h. 

The integral is lessened by introducing the factor cos into 
the numerator. We therefore have 

nl>x [ 

It immediately follows that 7il >i-7r. Thus unless the tension or 
force exceed the value’ 77-71/4/- the equation (8) cannot be satisfied. 
It follows that 'x/r cannot be taken as the independent variable, i.e. 
there is no deflection. 

31. The importance of the case considered in Art. 29 lies in 
its application to the theory of thin vertical columns. The rod 
may be regarded as a vertical column having the tangent at its 


i.e. > 


sin"' 


^ sin ^ 
sinJ-ySjo* 
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lower end 0 fixed in a vertical position, while a weight, much 
gi*eater than that of the column, is supported on the upper ex- 
tremity. It appears from what precedes that if the weight on 
the summit is gradually increased, the column will remain erect, 
without bending, until the weight becomes nearly equal to <a 
certain quantity depending on the flexibility and dimensions of 
the column. 

Since the constant K is equal to Eoolif- (Art. 13) it follows that 
the bending weight, for columns of the same kind, varies as tlu^ 
fourth power of the diameter directly, and as the square of tlu^ 
length inversely. This result is usually called Euler’s^ law. 

Columns yield under pressure in two ways, first the materials 
may be crushed, and secondly the column may bend and then 
break across. Li some cases both effects may occur at once. If 
the column is short it follows from Euler’s law that the bending 
weight is large, so that short columns yield by crushing. Long- 
columns on the other hand break by bending and are not crushed. 

Many experiments have been made to test the truth of Euler’s 
law. The results have not been altogether confirmatory, possibly 
because Euler’s law applies only to uniform thin columns, in whieJi 
the central line in the unstrained state is a vertical straight line. 
For the details of these experiments we must refer the reader to 
works on engineering. See also Mr Hodgkinson’s Experimeiital 
researches on the strength of pillars, Phil. Trans. 1840. 


32. Ex. 1. A vertical column in the form of a paraboloid of latus roctiim Am 
with its vertex upwards is fixed in the ground. Show that it will bend under its own 
weight when sHghtly displaced if the length be greater than x (2Emj%o)h, where w m 
the weight of a unit of volume, E the weight which would stretch a bar of the same 
material and unit area to twice its natural length. 

^ Suppose the column slightly bent, consider any horizontal section say at the 
point P of the central line. If p he the radius of curvature, w/j- the moment of in- 
ertia of the section, the equation of equilibrium is obtained by equating Kojli-jp to 
the moment of the weight of that part of the column which lies above P. 

This example and the next are taken from a paper by Prof. Greenhill. 

Ex. 2. A vertical cylindrical column of radius a is fixed in the ground. Show 


that it will bend under its own weight if its length h be greater than 

where cis the l^st root of /_j(c)=0, w the weight of a unit of volume and K 
the weight which will stretch a column of unit section to twice its length. 

33. Theory of a bent rod. A uniform thin straight rod is bent without tmsimi 

Commentaries, 1778. Lagrange 
Acaa. tie Berlin, 1769. Poisson, TraitA de mcaniqve, 1833. 
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into the form of a circular arc of great radius ; it is required to find the stress coiqde 
at any point P. 

We shall obtain a particular solution of this problem by making an hypothesis 
which simplifies the process, and which we afterwards verify by showing that all the 
equations of equilibrium arc satisfied. 

We assume (1) that all filaments of matter parallel to the length of the rod are 
bent into circles with their centres on a straight line perpendicular to the plane of 
bending. This straight line will he referred to as the axis of bending. Wo assume 
(2) that the particles of matter which in the unstrained rod lie in a normal section 
continue to lie in a plane when bent, (B) that this plane is normal to the system of 
circles above described. 

Let A BCD be a short length of the straight rod bounded by two normal planes 
A 0(7, BHD. To examine the small changes which this length undergoes we take 
the i>lane A OC as that of yz and let some perpendicular straight line OM be the axis 
of X. To avoid confusing the figure only the lines on the positive octant have been 
drawn. Let the plane of .xs he the plane of bending, so that the axis of y is parallel 
to the axis of bending’. Thus OA is the axis of .s, 00 that of ?/. Lot QB be any 
elementary filament parallel to the axis of .r, let (0, ?/, z), (.r, y,s) be the coordinates 



of Q and 7i. Let the positions of these points and lines in the bent rod be denoted 
by corresponding letters with accents. According to the hypothesis A'O'C', B'Dl'D' 
are normal to all the filaments of the bent rod, and (when produced) these planes 
intersect in the axis of bending. Any filament, such as Q'B\ is a circular are whose 
unstretched length is OM. 

The rod being bent without tension, the filaments near A'B' are compressed 
while those on the opposite side of the rod are extended. There is therefore some 
surface such that the filaments which lie on it have their natural length. This 
surface is usually called the neutral surface^ and the lines on it parallel to the length 
of the rod are called neutral lines. Since the filaments on this surface are circular 
ares of the same length with their centres on the axis of bending, the neutral surface 
is a cylinder which cuts the plane of yz in a straight line parallel to the axis of 
bending. Let the origin O' be taken on the neutral surface, the axis of x is there- 
fore a tangent to a neutral line, and the unstretched length of every filament, such 
as Q'B!, is equal to OBI or OBI'. Let p be the radius of curvature of this neutral 
line. Since the rod is thin, all the linear dimensions of the mass ABCD are small 
compared with p. 

When the unstretched length QR has been compressed or stretched into the 
length Q'R', it remains sensibly parallel to the axis of x, but its distances from the 
planes xz, xy may have been altered. Let these distances he ?/'=?/ H-v, z' = z + u\ and 
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let the stretched length Q'R' be x'=s + u. Since R’ lies in a plane normal to tiro 

. X {z-]-w)x 

neuti'al line at we have a;=(p-z-w) sin - y . 

The difference a;' -re represents the stretch of the fibre Qll whoso' unstrctclied 
length is rc. The tension per unit of sectional area is therefore equal to - 7<; . 


The displacement w being small compared with s, we may, as a first npproximation, 
equate the tension to - Ez/p. 

Since the resultant tension across the section AOG is zero, we have 
(EzIp) dydz = 0. 

It immediately follows that the centre of gravity of the section lies in tlie- piano of 
xy. The neutral surface therefore passes through the centre of gravity of every 
normal section. In a cylindrical rod therefore, hent wWiont tension, the central line 


is also a neutral line. 


Since the elementary tensions have no components parallel to the axes of y or x:, 
it follows that the shear is zero. 

If L be the moment about the. axis of y of tlie tensions whicli act across the 
section AOC, measured positively from 2 : to x, we have 


L=jjz^dydz . 


E „ w/c- 
— = 0 , — 
p p 


where cak- is the moment of inertia of the sectional area about tlio axis of y, i.e. 
about a straight line di*awn through the centre of gravity of tlie section perpcnidi- 
cukr to the plane of bending, see Art. 13. Since the rod is a uniform cylinder bent 
into a circular are, the corresponding couples about O'C', M'J)' balance each other. 

In the same way the moment about the axis of z of the tensions whicli act aci’osH 
the section AOC is jjyzdydz . Ejp. This couple cannot be balanced by the equal 
couple about M'B' because their axes are not parallel. It is therefore ncccssai‘y that 
this moment should vanish. It follows that the rod will not remain in the piano of 
bending unless the product of inertia of the area of the normal section about 11 10 
axis of y and any perpendicular straight line in its plane is zero. In other words, 
the plane of bending must be perpendicular to a principal axis of tlio soction at its 
centre of gravity. 


34. If we suppose, as already explained in Art. 8, that each fibre or filament of 
the rod is contracted or extended in the same manner as if it were soparati'd from 
the rest of the rod, the mutual pressures of these filaments transverse to th<» length 
of the rod and also the tangential actions are zero. Each clement of the rod is 
therefore in equilibrium, and the surface conditions are also satisfied, hhich 
filament is slightly displaced, like those discussed in Art. 8, and slightly turned 
round. These displacements are those represented by v, w, and are such that, 
when the fibres are stretched independently of each other, the body remains 
continuous. 

The expressions for the coordinates y'=yi‘V, z'=z + ?.o, of Q' in terms of the 
coordinates y, z of Q may be deduced from the theorems given in Art. 8. If; 
follows from that article that when the filament QR is stretched into the filannmt 
QR by a tension the rectangular base remains rectangular and similar 

to its original form, and is of such size that corresponding sides are connc^ctcd by 
the relation {Q'U - QL) [QL = - NJE 

Let ^ be the angle which the side Q'L' makes with the axis of y moasiirod ,)osi- 
tively from z to y\ then 
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-<3'rsin,=|.,=|.,. 


ejecting the squares of the small quantities v, %o and remembering that QL~dy, 

d\o 


-tan 


dv 

^j^^sogive -=-_f 

^j^-eating the side Q'N' in the same way, we have 

(Iw 3L 
dz ” E' ’ 

0 .j;j.lbstituting for its value - (s + 7 o)/p, 


du' 


tflJKp ==---. 
dz 


- j3.'togration 


A' yz+f{z ) 

7?' ^ f 

a 


and neglecting w/p as before, we find by 
E z^±F{y) 


'2E' 


^^j^nating the two values of 4> and substituting for v and iv, we find that 

~W{u)=y-\rf{z). 

follows that / {z ) = (tz + 7;, and therefore 


E (?/ -|- <7,) Z -\' J } 


^E' p 

t^lxG terms independent of y, z 


— ~ (y d- dY - g 


p 

represent a translation of the section as a whole, 
containing the first powers represent a rotation through an angle Ea[E'p. If 
^ either of these displacements exist, we may omit these terms. 

The expressions thus found for 2 i, v, lo, give the displacements of Q referred to 
axes 0'M\ O'A', 0'G\ They also give those of R referred to corresponding 
with M' for origin. The displacements of R referred to the axes with 0' as 
are therefore given by 
xz 


E yz 
E p 


^liere x, y, z are the coordinates of R. 


.t 2 , Ez^- y-^ 
“ 2 p"^A' 2 / ’ 


35. If the section of the beam is a rectangle having the sides EF, GR perpen- 
cLic Talar to the plane of bending, we see by examining the expression for v and 74 ? that 
tlio«e aides become curved when the rod is bent, and that they have their convexities 



•fcxnraaed towards the centre of curvature of the rod. The sides EG, FH which before 
bonding were parallel to the plane of bending remain straight lines but are inclined 
to fclie plane of bending and tend outwards on the concave side of the rod. 

'Xhe expressions found in Art. 34 for the displacements u, v, w agree wfith those 
^ivon by Saint- Venant for one case of bending. But what has been said in that 
a,3crticle is not to be , taken for a complete discussion of his problem ; for that the 
37oa^er should consult a treatise on the theory of Elasticity. 

S 6 . Airy^s Problem. In using standards of length two considerations have 
^■fctiracted attention, ( 1 ) the application of supports in such a manner as to produce 
irregularities of flexure and ( 2 ) the application of such supports as will permit 
tlrre expansive or contractive effects of temperature. The importance of the former 

10—2 
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was made known by Eater, that of the latter by Baily. Freedom of expansion is 
nsnally secured by supporting the body on rollers. Excessive flexure is avoided by 
making the rollers rest on levers which are so arranged that the weight of tlio 
body is either equally distributed over the points of support or distributed in such 
ratios as may be thought proper. 

The flexure is so small that the mere curvature of the central line does not 
produce a sensible alteration of its length. If however the measured length is on 
the upper surface of the standard it is assumed that the extension of each cloincnt 
of its length is proportional to the bending moment. If L be the bending niomont 
and civ an element of length, Airy’s principle is that the rod should he so sui)port(Ml 
that I Ada* is zero, the limits of the integration being from one end of the lueasurcMl 
length to the other. 

We may deduce the correctness of this principle from the tlieory given i?i Arl;. .‘b-J. 
The extension of the filament QE has been shown to he approximately QR{zlf>)^ 
where p is the radius of curvature of the central line and z tlie distance from i«ho 
central line of the projection of QR on the plane of bending. If then l)e tho lialf 
thickness of the rod, the extension of an element civ on the surface is zdxjp. Since 
L—Kjp, it immediately follows that the extension of any element on the surface of a 
uniform rod' is proportional to the bending moment. 

Ex. 1. A bar, of length a, is supported at two points symmetrically placed, and 
the marks defining the ' extremities of the measured length are close to its ends; 
prove that the distance between the points of support should be a/^S. 

Ex. 2. A standard of length a is supported on n rollers placed at equal distances, 
and the weight is equally distributed over the rollers. The measuring marks are 
placed at distances e from the ends. If D be the distance between two consecutive 
rollers, prove that D ^/{m- - 1) = as/{l - Se^jev^) . 

2Ie}noirs of the Royal Astronomical Society, Vol. xv., 1846, and Monthly Notim 
Vol. VI., 1845. 


37. Bending of Circular rods. The wtural form of a. thin 
inextensihle rod is a circular arc ; supposing it to he slightly fleuiUe, 
it is required to find the dematimi frmn the circular form produced 
by any forces'^. 

Let AB be the arc of the circle when undeformed, 0 its centre, 
a its radius. Let P he any point on 
the circle, P’ the corresponding point 
on the rod when bent. Let a, 0 be the 
polar coordinates of P ; a (1 + u), 0 + 0 
those of P', referred to 0 as origin. 

If p he the radius of curvature at 
P , we have by a theorem in the differ- 
ential calculus 

1 1 



bnth 7 arc is important because the periods of its vibrations, 

extensible can be found. See the second volume of tbo 
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where the squares of u are neglected. Let us represent either side 
of this equation by qja. 

If the central line be extensible, let dsi and ds be the un- 
stretched and stretched lengths of an element of arc. We then 
have dsi = add,- 

(ds)" = (adiCf -h cv" (1 -p iCf (d9 + d(py. 

Neglecting the squares of small quantities, this gives 
ds = a (1 -h %i) dO + ad<^. 

If p be the proportional elongation of the elementary arc 

ds dsi d(j> 



If the rod is inexteiisible, we have p=Q, 

The equations of equilibrium of an inextensible rod may be 
formed by either of the methods described in Arts. 10, 11. Taking, 
for example, the three equations marked (4) in Art. 11, and joining 

them to L — K^, p=0 (3), 

a 

we have five equations to find T, U, A, u, cj> in terms of 0. 


38. If tlie rod is slightly extensible as well as flexible, the equations become 
somewhat changed. The arc ds in the equations of equilibrium in Art. 11 means 
now the stretched length of the element, while F and G represent the impressed 
forces referred to a unit of length of the stretched rod. The equation p = 0 must 
also be replaced by another connecting with the tension. 

The relations which connect L and T with j? and q are perhaps most easily 
deduced from the expression for the work done by the stresses when the rod is 
deformed. If be the work done by the stresses when the element is stretched 

and bent, wo have - 'Jdsq + ^ (4), 


where H and K are the constants of tension and flexural rigidity. This result 
follows at once from those given in Art. 16 of this volume and in Art. 4U3 of Vol. I., 
when wc assume that the work due to a deformation of bonding is independent of 
that of stretching. 

From this expression for W we may deduce the values of T and L. Keeping 
one end P' of an clement F'Q' fixed, let the element be further stretched, without 

altering the curvature, so that its length ds becomes ds', then d.p =^— The 

dsi 

work done by the tension T at the end Q' is - T {ds' ~ ds), and that done by the 
couple at cy is - L . We therefore have 



Next let the element, without altering its length, receive an increase of curvature 
so that the radius of curvature is changed from p to o'; then ^ - — . Tho 

a p' p 
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tension at Q' does no work, while the work of the couple X at Q' is - L ds. 

In this way we find “ a ^ 

These expressions give for a slightly extensible and flexible rod 

L=^, T=Hp--^q (7). 

a a- 

The equations of equilibrium found in Arts. 10 and 11 when joined to (7) 
supply five equations from which X, T, U, w, <p may be found. 

39. Ex. One end of a heavy, slightly flexible wire, in the form of a circular 
quadrant, is fixed into a vertical wall, so that the plane of the wire is vertical and 
the tangent at the fixed end horizontal. Assuming that the change of curvature at 
any point is proportional to the moment of the bending couple there, prove that the 

horizontal deflection at the free end is ^ , where E is the flexural rigidity, w 

o E 

the weight of a unit of length, and a the radius of the cii’cle. [Trin. Coll. 1892.] 
Let A be the free end of the rod, J3 the end fixed into the wall, 0 the centre. 
Taking moments about any point P for the side PA, Art. 10, we arrive at 
E / d-u\ . ^ ^ 

-T- ( = -*sm^+^ COS^, 

a’^w\ dd^J 

where A OP = and OP=«(l+w). The constants of integration are determined 
from the conditions that u and duldd vanish at P, and the deflection required is 
the value of au when ^ = 0. 


40. To find the loork token a thin rod, tohose central line in the natural etata io 
a circle of radius a, is stretched and bent so that the central line becomes a circle of 
radius p, by a method analogous to that used in Art. BS for a straight rod. 

The figure of Art. 33 may be used in what follows, except that the lines OM, 
xLB, CD must be supposed to be small arcs of circles. 

Let 031 be au element of the central line of the unstrained solid, 0'3I' the same 
element when the rod is deformed. Let the tangents to 031, 0'3I' be the axes of x 
and x', and let the planes of xz, x'z' be the planes of the. circles. Let QR be any 
filament parallel to 031, Q'R' its position in the strained rod. Let y, z ; y', z' be 
the coordinates of Q, P ; if, R', each referred to its own set of axes. 

If dsi, ds be the lengths of 031, O' 31' and 1+jp stand for dsjdsj as before, the 
tension of O' 31' per unit of area is PJjp. If da-i, d<r be the lengths of QR, 

Q'R', we have dcr^ = dsi > dcr=ds ^1 - (1), 

and the resultant tension of all the fibres which cross the area dydz is therefore 

( 2 ). 

The work done by this tension when the filament is pulled from its unstretched 
length d(Ti to the length da is 

- isEdydz - if dcr^ (3). 

The diflerence z' -z is a small fraction of z ; for a straight rod it has been 
shown to be of the order z-Jp, Art. 34. As a first approximation we take ^ = z. 
Substituting for dsjdsj^ and for 1/p their values 1+p and (1 + (?)/«, and neglecting 
all powers of zja above the second, we find that the work is 

-iEdydz {i)=+ 2 j)2 (1+^))} | + (4). 
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Integrating this over the area u of the section, and remembering that 0 is the 
centre of gravity of the area, we have for the whole work 

( 5 ). 

when the higher powers of p, q are rejected this becomes 

Wds-^- - jj)2^ ^ 

41. In the same way we find that the tension of the fibres which cross the 


area dijdz is 


Edydz 


[l>-d(l+i>)|+g)]] (7). 


Rcimcnibering that 0 is the centre of gravity of the section, we find by an obvious 
integration that the resultant tension T and the resultant couple L are given by 




..( 8 ). 


These reduce to the forms given in Art. 38 when the product :pq is neglected. 


42. If we examine the expressions for the work, tension and couple given by 
equations (6) and (8) of Arts. 40, 41 we see that they contain two constants of 
elasticity, viij. Ecu and E<uk^. These were represented by the letters JET, A in the 
corresponding exxoressions in Art. 38. 

When the rod is such that the constant of elasticity Atu is infinite or very great, 
a small change in the proportional extension jp alters the product E(up very con- 
siderably. Unless, therefore, the circumstances of the problem allow’ the tension to 
bo infinite or very great, jp must be very nearly eciual to zero. It follows that in 
all the fjiiometrical relations of the figure we may regard jp as equal to zero. At the 
same time the product Ecoq? which occurs in the tension is not to be regarded as 
zero, but as a quantity analogous to the singular form cc . 0. If the tension is 
finite, the term Ejf which occurs in the work is zero. 

Binco the other constant of elasticity, viz. E(ak-/d\ is not necessaiily large in 
thin rods, it does not follow that, because Ecu is large, q must he small. 

Rods in whicli Ecu is very great are said to be inextensible. Such rods may be 
bent, and the bending couj^le is proportional to the change of curvature. 


43. Very flexible rod. When the flexibility of the rod is such that it may he 
made to paws through several small rings not nearly in one straight line the 
integrations of the differential equation become more intricate. To simplify the 
problem wc suppose that though weights may be attached to any points, the rod 
itself is without weight. 

Let A, E, G &Q. be a series of small smooth rings through which the rod is 
passed. Let the stress couple at A be Li, and let Ui be the tension and shear 
at the same xjoint. Let Lo, iXj be the corresi)onding stresses at B and so on. 

The stress acting at A may he reduced to a single resultant JPi acting 

along some straight line A'B\ whose position is found in Vol. I. Art. 118. If P be 
any x)oint between the rings A and B, the stress at P must be equivalent to the 
same force, for otherwise the portion AP of the light rod would not be in 
equilibrium. In the same way the stress at every point of the rod between the 
rings B and G is equivalent to a single resultant P 2 acting along some other 
straight line and so on for every portion of the rod lying betw’een contiguous 
rings. These straight lines may be called the lines of pressure. We shall suppose 
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the forces jF 2) •^2> when positive to be pulling forces, so that for iiistnnco 
the action of AP on PB is equivalent to the force Fj acting in the direction JfA 


The stress forces at points one on each side of any ring, as B, being and J*\, it 
follows that the pressure on the ring B is the resultant of acting along Il'J' and 
F. reversed and thus made to act along B'C', The pressure at P> therefore acts 
along B'B, and this line is a normal to the rod at B. 

Let us consider the equilibrium of any portion BP of the rod, where P in a point 
between B and 0. Let xf/ be the, angle the tangent PII makes with B'C/, and let 
B'C' be the axis of Let 7 be the perpendicular distance of P from tliat axis. 
Let L, T, U be the stress couple, tension and shear at P. Then 

T=F2Coaf, -Posini/', L^F.,yj (1). 

Taking moments about P for the portion BP we have 
K __ d\p „ 

( 2 ). 

Multiply both sides, by sin f=drilds and integrating, we find - 2A'cos d/. - -i- C 

This result may be written in the form 

2in<\ cos xj/ + P’2 V = I (-j ) 

where I is a constant for the portion BP of the rod. Wc "notioo that in' ti.iH 
equation cos yp is the tension and Poi; the stress couple at the point P. 

A similar equation holds for each portion of the rod which lies hotwoon 
contiguous rings. If P move along the rod and pass through the ^ 
tension md stess couple undergo no sudden changes of value, though the Hhoar is 

Ses of C °a^ Zt th “f arc the sanio on both 

bides of G and that therefore I is the same for both portions of the rod 

comtant I has therefore the sane value throughout the whole length of the rod 

If one extremity of the rod is free, let A be the ring nearo.st the free cud 'I’Uo 

S /TZo In this T (•') vahio 

it; of .1 ^ to the shear only tl c 

Ime of pressure between the rings A and B is the normal at A. 

Since pcos xp — d^fdxl/f we hiave 

j^_ p:cos^ Zcosi/f 

, _ •^3’? (I -2KF... COS (■')’ 

where 4 is measured positively opposite to the direction of F p.,(f , 

we reduce this to the difference of two elliptic integrals, ' ' ^^S'P = r~ 20, 

•fss = ij (1 - c3 sin3 $)i (l$- 1 f d? 

where i==Z+2A:p„ and c3i2=4a:p,’„. *•' sin^ «)i ’ 


(1 - c- sin- 6)^ ’ 
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44. To show that these results supply a sufficient number of equations, let us 
suppose, as an example, that both ends of the rod are free and that it has been 
made to pass through five small rings at A, C, D, JEJ. 

Beginning at the ring A, the line of pressure A'B' is the normal at A ; let 6 he 
the angle it makes with any fixed straight line in the plane of the rings. Taking 
xilJ' as the axis of ^ and A as origin, the eoordinates of B, viz. 97, are known 
functions of 6 . The equations (3) and (4) give 77, in terms of and the 
constant in (4) being determined from the condition that when ^=0 the value of f 
is known, viz. in this case i// is a right angle. Equating these two values of | and 77 
we have two equations to determine and the value of ^ at R. The tangent at 
B having been found, the normal BB' can be drawn and the position of B 
determined. 

If 7r--/3 be the angle A'B'G\ we have Ro cos When therefore we repeat 

the process just described and take B'C' as a second axis of ^ and the foot of the 
peii3endicular from B on B'C as the origin, with the object of finding Eg and the 
value of at O', we really have sufficient equations to find also. 

In the same way we next take CD' as the axis of ^ and finally D'F', But since 
this last line of pressure must be the normal at E, the value of 1// at R must be a 
right angle. This supplies a final equation from which 6 may be found. 


Ex. A light rod DE is made to pass through two small rings A, 0 in the same 
horizontal line at a distance apart equal to 26, and has a weight 7 V applied at a 
point B so that the vertical through B bisects AC at right angles. If 20 be the 
angle between the normals at A and 0 prove that 


2 cos 0 (cot <pF -f- (cos 0)' 


f j ^ (sin 0)^d0 = 


6 cosec 0 



On rods in three dwiensio7is. 

45. Measures of Twist. Let Pl{ be a normal to the 
central line of an elastic rod at any point P, and let K lie on 
the outer boundary of the rod, the portion PK is called a 
U’tmBverse of the rod. This name is due to Thomson and Tait. 

Let P, F', P" &c. be a series of adjacent points on the central 
line of the unstrained rod, and let each of the arcs PP\ P'P" &c. 
be infinitesimal. Any transverse PK having been drawn at the 
first of these points, let the plane KPP' intersect the normal 
plane at P' in a second transverse P'iP. Let the plane K'P'P" 
intersect the normal plane at P" in a third transverse, and so on. 
We thus obtain a series of transverses, any consecutive two of 
which lie in a tangent plane to the central line. 

If the rod when unstrained is straight and cylindiTcal it is 
obvious that all the transverses thus drawn lie in a plane passing 
through the central line. It is also clear that the extremities 
K, K' &c. of the transverses then trace out a straight line on the 
surface of the rod parallel to the central line. 
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Let these traasverses^e fixed in the material of the rod and 
move with it when the rod is strained. The normal section at P 
of the rod being fixed, let the elements lying between the normal 
planes at P, P\ be twisted round the tangents PP\ P'P" &c. 
respectively, so that the points K, K\ K" &c. trace out a spiral 
line on the outer boundary of the rod. The twist of the ele- 
mentary portion of the rod which lies between the normal planes 
at P, P' is measured by the infinitesimal angle which the 
transverse P'K' makes with the plane KPP\ or, what is ulti- 
mately the same, by the angle which the planes KPP\ PP'K' 
make with each other. If the arc PP' of the central line bo ds, 
and if the angle which the planes KPP\ PP'K' make with each 
other be dx, the ratio dxjds represents the twist of the portion ds 
of the rod referred to a unit of length, and is usually called the 
twist at P. 

It is sometimes useful to so choose the transverses PJsT, FK'&c. in the unstrained 
rod that the angle which the planes KPP\ PP'K' malce with each other has any 
convenient value. Let dxi te this angle and let dxi — r^da, then is an arbitrary 
function of the arc s. If dx or rds be the correspondiug angle in the strained rod, 
the twist is measured by r ~ r^. 


46. Resolved Curvature. Let a straight rod be strained 
by bending, so that the central line takes the form of a curve of 
double curvature. If de be the angle between the normal planes 
to the central axis at P, P', the curvature at P is measured by 
the ratio de/ds, and the central line is said to be curved in the 
osculating plane. 

It is sometimes more convenient to resolve the curvature in 
two directions at right angles. Let the normal planes at P, P^ 
intersect each other in a straight line CO, then CO intersects the 
osculating plane at right angles in some 
point C. Since PC, P'C are two con- 
secutive normals lying in the osculating 
plane, the point C is the centre of the 
circle of curvature ; let CP = p. Let us 
now draw a plane through the tangent 
PP' to the central line making an arbi- 
trary angle <p with the osculating plane, and let this plane cut CO 
in Q. Then since- PQ, P'Q are two consecutive normals to the 
central line, the point Q is the centre of a circle of curvature 
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drawn in the plane QPP'. If the radius PQ of this circle be R, 
we have from the right-angled triangle QOP 



It follows that the Giirvature in a plane drawn through the 
tangent may he deduced from the curvature in the oscidating plane 
hy the same rule that we use in statics to resolve a force. 

47. Let us draw two planes through the tangent at P to the 
central line, and let these be at right angles to each other. Let 
the resolved curvatures of the central line in these planes be 
called fc and Then the curvature in the osculating plane is 
V (/c- -h X-), and the tangent of the angle the osculating plane 
makes with the first of these planes is X/a:. 

These two planes intersect the normal plane at P to the 
central line in two straight lines at right angles. Let these be 
PK, PL, the straight line PK being perpendicular to the plane 
in which the resolved curvature is k. 

The three straight lines PK, PL, PP' thus form a convenient 
system of orthogonal axes to which we may refer that part of the 
rod which lies in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of P. The resolved curvatures of the 
central line in the planes perpendicular to 
PK, PL, being k, X and the twist about 
PP' being r, it follows that in passing from 
the point P to P' the three axes are screwed 
into positions P'K', P'L', P'P" by a combination (1) of the rota- 
tions icds, Xds, rds about the axes PK, PL, PP' and (2) of a 
translation of the origin P along the tangent to P'. It should 
be noticed that each of the three quantities ic, X, t is of — 1 
dimension as regards space. 

The quantities ic, X arc the resolved curvatures of the strained 
rod and are the same as the resolved bendings produced by the 
forces only when the unstrained rod is straight. To find the 
bending produced by the external forces when the unstrained rod 
is itself curved we must subtract from k, X the resolved curvatures 
of the unstrained rod. 

48. Since icds, Xds, rds are rotations about the axes of 
reference, we know by the parallelogram of angular velocities 
that they may be resolved about other axes by the parallelogram 
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law. If then we wish to refer the strains to a different st‘t of 
axes, say PA, PA, we change a:, X, r into a:,, X^, Ti by i-lie 
usual formulae for the transformation of coordinates or for iJie 
resolution of forces. In this way we may refer the bending and 
t-wdst in the neighbourhood of P to any arbitrary system oi: a,xt‘S 
having the origin at P. These generalized axes may be s{*;rew<‘.d 
from their positions at the origin P to those at P' by the (brec^. 
rotations /Cids, Xids, Tids and the translation ds along the i-aug(‘.nh. 

49. In many of the applications of analytical goometry to physical problonw 
it is found advantageous to make the coordinate axes moveable, so that they may 
always he in the most convenient position. Thus if a point travel along tlic sLrained 
rod and successively occupy the positions P, P', P'5 &g., the axes change tluur 
directions in space. To specify the motion of theso axes wo may either use a 
second system of axes fixed in space or we may refer the motion to the moving 
axes themselves in the manner above described. Tlie first metliod I'cspiires 
the use of the formulae of transformation of axes wiiich arc often complicattul, in 
the second we avoid the introduction of a second system of axes. Moving axes are 
of great importance in Dynamics and are also of much use in diseiisHing tluj 
geometrical properties of curves and surfaces. For those applications tluj reader is 
referred to the second volume of the Author’s treatise on Bigid DynamicH. 

50. Ex. 1. A straight line is marked on the surface of a thin unstraiiK'd 
cylindrical rod, parallel to the central line. If the rod is bent along any curve on 
a spherical surface so that the marked line is laid in contact with the spherical 
surface, show that the twist is zero. 

If the rod is laid on a cylindrical surface so that the marked line is in contact 
with the cylinder, show that the twist is sin a cos a/a, whore a is tlie radius ol' the. 
cylinder and a is the angle the rod makes with the axis of the cylinder. Both. tlKise. 
results are given by Thomson and Tait, Art. 126. 

If P, P' be two consecutive points on the central lino, the transverscs Ph\ /*7v" 
ai’e normals to the surface. The first result follows, because the traimvoi'Kes )m,sM 
through the centre of the sphere, so that the angle between the pianos 
PFK' is zero. Since the radius of curvature at any point of a helix li<'.s on the 
normal to the cylinder on which the helix is drawn, the second result follows IVoni 
the ordinary expression for the radius of geometrical torsion. 

Ex. 2. A straight thin rod h^s a straight line marked along one side. If the 
rod is bent and laid on a surface so that this line lies in contact with a goodcisic, 
show that the twist at any point P is A sin Q cos d, where A is the difference of tlic, 
curvatures of the principal sections of the surface at P and 0 is the angle the nni 
makes with either line of curvature. 

51. Relations of stress to strain. Let P be any poiiib on 

the central line; the mutual action of the parts of the rod on ca,c;h 
side of the normal section at P can be reduced to a force and a 
couple with any convenient point of that section as base. 

Let three rectangular axes be taken at the point P to wliic.h 
we may refer the strains and stresses in the neighbouring purticjn 
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I I 

' j 

of the rod. Let K, L, T be the components of the stress couple i J 

about these axes. If the unstrained rod is straight, let /c, X, r be [' 

the resolved parts of the curvature and twist about the axes; if | , 

the unstrained rod is itself curved, then /c, X, t represent the ' ’ 

changes in the curvature and twist produced by the external forces. I 

We shall now assume the two following principles^*. i > 

(1) that the changes in the twist and curvature of the rod in 

the neighbourhood of P are independent of the force and are i ; 

functions only of the couple. ' 

(2) that the couples K, L, T are linear functions of the strains j 

K, X, T. I, 

These assumptions are necessary because we do not in this 
place enter into the theory of elasticity. • ; 

If we suppose, as usual, that the strains are so small that we 
may neglect all powers but the lowest which enter into the 
equations, the second principle is equivalent to the assumption ^ 

that when K, Z, T are expanded in powers of /c, X, t the lowest * 

powers in the series are the first. • ^ 

52. Since the three couples K, Z, T are each expressed in ' 

terms of /c, X, r by a different linear equation, it might be supposed 
that we shall have to deal with nine constants. But if the elastic , 

forces form a conservative system we may reduce these to six by 
using the work function. 

Let Wds be the work function of an element of the rod 
bounded by the normal sections at P, P'. Supposing the end P 
fixed, let one strain, say X, become X + d\ the other two remaining ; i 

unaltered. Since the element of the rod has been rotated aboixt ; 

the axis of the couple Z through an angle equal to dX . ds, the work ! 

done by the couple Z is LdXds, while that done by each of the - ’ 

couples K and T is zero. We therefore have dsdW Ld\ds. 

Similar expressions hold when K and T are increased by die and 
dr, so that in general ' ; 

K= d W I dfc, L = d WjdX, T = d Wjdr. 

Since K, Z, T are linear functions of k, X, r it follows that W is 
a quadratic function of /c, X, t, i.e. ' ^ 

"W = 4' PX^ + Gt" "b ^ci\t -|- ^hTK + 2c/cX). 

K = A/c-\- cX + br, . ' r 

Z = Ck H” PX “h C&T, 

T = b/c aX + CT. 

* See Tliomson and Tait, 1883, Art. 591. / 
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53. We have already seen that if we refei^ the strains to 
another set of axes the quantities k,\t are changed by the 
ordinary formulse for transformation of coordinates, Art. 48. 
Since a homogeneous quadratic expression can always be cleared 
of the terms containing the products of the variables, it follows 
that by a proper choice of the axes of reference the expressions for 
F,and therefore those for K, L, 7 may be reduced to the sim|)lified 

forms F = x^(AiA:i“ + £iXi--i- CiTi^) 

These axes are called the principal axes of stress and the constants 
Ai, 5i, (7i, are the principal flexim and torsion rigidities. 

In what follows it will generally be assumed that the tangent 
to the central line at P is one principal axis of stress at P ; tliis is 
of course the axis of torsion. If also the constants of rigidity for 
the other two principal axes are equal, we have 
W == (/c- + X-) -f 

where the suffixes have been dropped as being no longer required. 

The expression for the work -is not complete if the rod is 
extensible, for we have not yet taken account of the extension or 
stretching, of the element PP' of the rod. This additional term is 
given in Vol. I on the supposition that the torsion ‘obeys Hooke’s 
law. It will not be required in the problems considei'cd in this 
chapter. 

54. Helical twisted rods. A uniform thin rod, naturally 
straight, whose principal stress axes at any point are the central line 
and any tivo perpendicular axes, is bent into the form of a helix of 
given angle and receives at the same time a given uniform twist. 
It is required to find the force and couple which must be applied a,t 
one extremity, the other being fixed, that the rod may retain the 
given strains. 

Let APQ be an arc of the helix, A the fixed extremity, Q the 
terminal at which the forces are applied. Let AMli be a circular 
section of the cylinder on which the helix lies, OZ the axis of the 
cylinder. 

The action of the portion A.P of the helix on the portion PQ 
consists of a force and a couple. From the uniformity of the figure 
it is clear that the force and couple must be the same in magnitude 
wherever the point P is taken on the helix, and that their direc- 
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tioii and axis respectively must make the same angles with the 
principal axes of the curve at P. 

The stress force at P may be resolved into two components, 
one acting along the gene- 
rating line MPF of the 
cylinder and the other act- 
ing parallel to the plane 
XF. The latter, if it is 
not zero, must be in equi- 
librium with the compo- 
nent at Q parallel to the 
same plane. This however' 
is impossible, because as P 
is moved along the helix 
the direction of the com- 
ponent at P makes always the same angles with the principal 
axes at P and is therefore changed, while that of the component 
at Q remains unaltered. Both these components must therefore 
be zero. It follows that the resultant stress force at any point 
P must act along the generator through that point. 

Let R be the stress force at any point of the wire and let it be 
estimated as positive in the direction FPM, The force R may be 
transferred to the axis OZ of the cylinder by introducing the 
couple Ra acting in the plane OZFM. The force R thus 
becomes independent of the position of P. 

Let us now turn our attention to the stress couples at P.- Let 
Px be drawn perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder and let 
TPz be a tangent at P to the helix. Then by the known 
properties of the curve, the plane TPx is the osculating plane 
at P. Let Py be the binormal. If p = l/«: be the radius of 
curvature of the helix, the strains round Py and Pz are re- 
spectively K and T, each being measured in the positive direction 
round the axes i.e. from z io x and x to y. If A and G are the 
constants of flexure and torsion, the corresponding stress couples 
are A/c and Or. These couples may be resolved into two com- 
ponents, one having the generator PF for axis and the other 
having its axis parallel to the plane of XF. 

The latter, together with the couple Ra, must be in equi- 
librium with the corresponding component at the terminal Q. 
But since the axis of the couple at P always makes the same 
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angle with OM, its direction is altered when the point P is moved 
along the helix, while that of the couple at Q is fixed. Equi- 
librium therefore cannot exist in all positions of P unless each of 
these components is zero. The axis of the stress couple at P 
must therefore be parallel to the axis of the cjdinder. 

It follows from this reasoning that if a thin straight rod, with 
one end fixed, have any given twist and be bent into the form of 
a helix, it may be maintained in that position by the action of a 
force and a couple at one terminal. These wlien. reduced to a 
wrench will consist of a force R acting along the axis of the 
cylinder together with some couple G whose plane is peipendicular 
to that axis. 

Taking moments about an axis perpendicular to the plane 


MPx, we have Ra ^ — A /c sin a -{• Or cos a (1). 

Taking moments about the generator of the cylinder 

G — Afc cos a + (7t sin a (2). 


These equations determine R and G when the angle a of the spiral, 
its curvature tc and the twist r of the material are known. 

55. Spiral Spring's. A thin rod or ivire whose ncuturdl form, 
is a given helix and lohose principal axes of stress at any point are 
the tangent 'to the central line and any two perpendicular axes is 
bent into the form of another given helix. It is required to find the 
forces and couples ivhich must he applied at one end, the other being 
fixed, that the rod may retain the given form. 

Let ai, a be the radii of the cylinders on which the unstrained 
and strained helices lie; «!, a the angles of the helices. Let the 
axes of the two cylinders be coincident and let it be taken as the 
axis of Z, the plane of XF being perpendicular to it. 

Let P, P' &c. be a series of consecutive points on the central 
line of the unstrained rod and let P^, P'|' &c. be the principal 
normals at these points. The angle between the consecutive 
planes ^PP', PP'^' is ds sin Ui cos otj/ai where ds is the arc PP\ 
Let P97, P'f be the binormals at the same points, then the 
curvature of the unstrained rod, measured, as in Art. 47, round 
the binormal, is ds cos- ai/oi. Let Pf, P'^' be the tangents to the 
helix taken positively in the direction in which s is measured. 

Let the axes of rj be fixed in the material of the rod and be the 
transverses of reference. When the rod is strained, let Px, Py, Pz 
be the principal normal, binormal and tangent at P, then Pf 
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coincides with Pz, and makes some angle (jf> with Pw. The 
figure of Art. 54 may be used to represent tlie strained position 
of the rod, the axes Pf, P77, Pf are not drawn but may easily be 
supplied by the description just given. 

The stress at the point P of the strained rod consists of (1) a 
force which we may suppose to be resolved into two components, 
one along the generating line of the cylinder and the other 
parallel to the plane of XY. (2) A couple (7(r — Ti), whose axis 
is the tangent Pz and two couples Ate, and — A whose axes are 
Py and P77 respectively ; where 

sin a, cos a. cos- a-y cos- a 

T] = — , /fi = , fc = , 

cii (Xi a 

and rds is the elementary angle between the planes ^PP\ PP'^' 
in the strained rod. 

Examining first the stress force, we find, as in Art. 54, that 
the component parallel to the plane of XF is zero. The stress 
force at every point P therefore acts along the generating line of 
the cylinder ; let this force be P, and let it be transferred to the 
axis of the cylinder by introducing a couple Ra. 

Taking next the stress couples, we find by the same reasoning 
that the component about any axis parallel to the plane of XF is 
zero. Let us first equate to zero the moment about Px ; since 
Px is perpendicular to Py, Pz and the axis of the couple Ra, and 
makes with Py an angle |-7r + <f> we have Ki sin 0 = 0. Since Kj is 
not zero, as in Art. 51, it follows that 0 = 0. The axes P^ and 
Px therefore coincide and the couples A/c and — A/Ci have a 
common axis Py, viz. the binormal of the strained helix. The 
angle rds is also equal to the angle between the consecutive 
osculating planes to the strained helix, i.e. r = sin a cos a/a. 

Equating to zero the moment about a perpendicular to the 
plane passing through Px and the generator of the cylinder, we 

have Ra = — A sin a (/t — /ci) + (7 cos a (r — tj) ( 1). 

Equating the moment about a generator to the corresponding 
moment at the terminal we have 


G = A cos a(/c — Ki) + C sin a (r — Ti) 
The curvatures and torsions are 


.( 2 ). 




c os- Ui 

ai 


cos- a 


K = 


Ti = 


sin tti cos 


sin a cos a 


a 


56. If the spiral spring have a great many turns so that a^ 

11 


H. S. II. 
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and a are both small, we have when the squares of a,, a are neg- 
lected Ra, = -Aa(---] + Gp 

\a OiJ \a aj 



If there be no couple G but only a force at each end pulling the 
spiral out, we deduce from these equations that a = a, , so that the 
spring occupies a cylinder of the same radius as before the strain. 

We also have Ra = C'^ , 

a 

which is independent of the constant of flexure. It appears there- 
fore that the sprwg resists the puUwg out chiefly hy its torsion. 
This result is ascribed to Binet in 1815 by Saint- Venant and by 
Thomson and Tait. 

Let I be the length of the spiral spring, h the elongation of its 
axis produced by the force R ; then 

I sin a — Z sin Ui = h. 

Eejecting as before the squares of ai and a we find that R — C.-^^^. 

This expression determines the force required to produce a given 
elongation in a given spring of small angle. 

57. Equations of Equilibrium. To form the general eepta- 
tions of equilibrium^ in three dimensions of a strained rod. 

Let P, P' &c. be a series of consecutive points on the central line 
of the unstrained rod. Let a series of transverses PK, P'K/ &c. 
be drawn such that the angle of twist Tj is either zero or some 
arbitrary function of the arc s. Taking the transverse PL per- 
pendicular to PK, let the resolved curvatures about these lines 
be Xj and If these transverses are the principal flexure and 
torsion axes at each point of the rod they form a convenient 
system of coordinate axes. If not let some other system of axes, 
PE be chosen which are connected with the transverses 

PjST, P'K & c . in a kno^vn manner. Let 0i, 6^, be the resolved 
parts of ATi, Xi, Ti about the axes P^, Pt}, P^. Then, as explained 
in Art. 48, the axes at P may be brought into positions parallel to 
those at P' by rotations Ofls, d^ds, dfls about themselves. 

* The general equations of a rod in Cartesian coordinates may be found in the 
Treatise on Natural Philosophy by Thomson and Tait, 1879. The intrinsic equa- 
tions, or those referred to moving axes, are given in the Treatise on Statics by 
Minchin, 1889, 
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When the rod is strained the axes P77, will move with 
the material of the rod and assume new positions in space. Let 
these be Po), Py, Pz, Let co^ds, oy.ds, co^ds be the rotations by 
which the axes at P in the strained rod are brought into positions 
parallel to those at P'. The differences (cDi — 6 j)ds, (co.2 — 02)cls, 
(o):i — ds may be used to measure the strains produced by the 
external forces. 

Let Pi, P.j, Puj Xi, X.>> X3 be the stress forces and couples 
which act at P on the element PP' in front of P and let them be 
estimated as positive when they act in the negative dhections of 
the axes at P. Then Pi + dPi &c., Pi + dZj &c., are the corre- 
sponding forces and couples at P' and act on the element PP\ 
behind P', in the positive directions of the axes at P'. Besides 
these the clement is acted on by the impressed forces Fds, FJs, 
P.j(Z.9 and the impressed couples (if any) Gids^ G^ds, G^ds. 

Since Pi, B,, P. are the components of a vector, viz. the stress 
force at P, the differences of the resolved parts at P and P' along the 
same set of axes are given by the rule for resolving vectors^, we 


therefore have 


dRi 

ds 


— CO3P2 "h “h Pj — 0 


The following? proof of the rule is the same as that given in the second volume 

of the Author’s Rigid Dynamics. , i ^ p,, p. 

Describe a sphere of unit radius whose centre is at P and let the axes 
cut its surface in a;, ?/, z. Let parallels to the corresponding axes at F drawn 
teon^ P out the surface in Thus we have two spherical triangles 

.rV's'All whose sides are quadrants. Also x,_y, z are brought p, 

x'] z' by the combined effect of the rotations Wjjri* about Fx, ry, 

res^ctivoi-^^ TT’' he the components of the vector at P in the toeetions of^ the axes 
X V z 17+ clXJ, &o- the components of the vector at P along the axes x, y, 
difference of the resolved parts along the axis of x is then ^ 

(U -{-dU) cos xx'+{V+dV) cos xy'-h{W+dW) cos xz - L, 

The rotations about Px, Py cannot alter the arc x7j, but the rotation abou -- wi 
move y' away from x by the nvcw-^ds. m same 
way the rotations about Px and Pz cannot alter tne 
arc xZt but the rotation about Py will move z to- 
wards X by the arc Wods. Therefore 

xy'=^xy^w./l% xz'=xz- wods. 

Also the cosine of tlie are .rr' differs from unity by 
the square of a small quantity. Substituting we 
find that the difference of the resolved parts along 
the axis of a; is (lU-Va;jds + Wa. 2 ^- 
If U, V, W stand for Pj, P.,, P, we join to thto the 
force F-^ds, equating the result to zero and ^^ding 
by <h, Ve obtain the flr.st of the |f “ 

U, V, W stand for i, , i.j . P) we add the at P'. We thus obtain in the 

and the moments of the forces Pj+dPi &o. acting ai, 
same way the fourth of the six equations. 
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'^,^-co,R, + o,R, + F, = 0 
as 

^^^-co.,R, + co,R. + F, = 0. 

as 

In the same way since Li, Zo? are the components of a vector, 

dL 

we have — w^Zo + + (ti + /^-Rs — — 0 

^ds ~~ H- 7^jfii \R^ — 0 


-<o.U->r <o,L, + (?n + i^-R-2 - I^R = 0, 

as 


where v are the direction cosines of the arc PP' referred to 
the axes at P. 

The relations between the couples Z^, &c., and the strains 
— &c., may be deduced from the expression for the work W 

given in Art. 52, by widting &)i — &c. for /c, r, X. Supposing for 

the sake of brevity that the axes are the principal flexure and 
torsion axes, we have 

Z, = A (60,^00. L, = B{co,^e,\ Z, = a(6),-0,). 

If the axes are the tangent at P to the central line and two per- 
pendicular axes, we have A, = 0, /a = 0 and y = 1 ; but in all cases 
A, jjb, V are known from the given conditions of the rod. 

We thus have nine equations to determine the quantities 
Pi, K, R.i\ Zi, Zo, Z.; wj, GDo, <Wo. If the rod is extensible there 
will be another equation supplied by Hooke s law. 
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1. The conditions of astatic equilibrium in two dimensions 
have already been investigated in the first volume of this treatise. 
Wo have now to consider what other conditions are necessary 
when the body is displaced in any manner in three dimensions^'. 

2. We shall suppose, as before, that each force acting on the 
body retains the same direction in space, the same magnitude and 
continues to act at the same point of the body, for all displace- 
ments. 

The forces of a couple remain parallel, equal, and unaltered in 
magnitude as the body is moved, but the length of the arm is 
not necessarily the same. Let J., 5 be the points of application 
of the forces, then the distance AB is unaltered, and is called the 
astatic arm of the coiuple. If in any position of the body the 

* The subject of Astatics appears to have been first studied by Moebius, who 
published his results in his Lehrhiich der Statik, 1837. Moigiio also, in his Statique, 
has discussed the subject at great length. Minding in the fifteenth volume of 
Crelle’s Journal gave the theorem that, whenever the body is so placed that the 
forces admit of a single resultant, that resultant intersects two conics fixed in the 
body. Many proofs have been given of this curious theorem ; we may mention that 
by JDarboux, Tait’s proof by quaternions modified by Minchin ; Larmor’s proof with 
the use of the six coordinates of a line- 

Darboux published in the Blemoires de la Societe des Sciences qdiysiixue et 
Naturelles de Bourdeaux, t. ii. [2® Sdrie), 2® Gahier, a very long i)aper on this subject. 
In contradiction to Moebius, he showed that when one point of a body is fixed there 
are in general four positions, and only four, in which the body can be placed so that 
the forces are in equilibrium. These he called the initial positions of the body. 
His investigation is rather long and a different proof is given here. He also 
introduced the idea of a central ellipsoid analogous to the momental ellipsoid 
used in discussing moments of inertia. This result is given in Art. 14 of the text, 
and the general lines of his argument have been followed in that article. By the 
use of this ellipsoid he gave a geometrical turn to the proof of Minding’s theorem, 
but it remained rather complicated. Extending the theory by considering all 
positions of the body, he showed that Poinsot’s central axis formed a complex 
of the second order, such that each straight line is the intersection of two perpen- 
dicular tangent planes to the conics used by Minding. The first part of this result 
was subsequently arrived at by Somoff in 1879. 
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inclination of the astatic arm to the forces is 6, the arm of the 
couple is AB sin 0, 

The product of either force into the astatic arm is called the 
astatic moment of the couple. The astatic moment is of course un- 
altered by any change in position of the body. Representing the 
astatic moment by K, the actual moment in any position of the 
body is K . sin 9. 

The angle d which the astatic arm makes with the force is 
called the astatic angle of the couple. 

Two couples are said to have the same astatic effect when they 
are equivalent in all positions of the body. 

For the sake of brevity the couple whose force is P and astatic 
arm is AB is represented by the symbol (P, AB). 

S. The astatic effect of a couple is not altered if ive replace it 
h\j another having the same astatic moment, the astatic arms being 
parallel, and the forces acting in the same directions in space as 
before. 

Let the astatic arm AB be moved to a new position A'B' in 
the body. The extremities of the astatic arm of a couple are 
fixed in the body and move with it, thus as the body is displaced, 
AB and A'B' continue to be parallel to each other. The astatic 
angles of the two couples continue therefore to be equal to each 
other. Since the astatic moments are equal, it follows that the 
actual moments of the couples are equal. The two couples are 
therefore equivalent. 

It may be noticed that we cannot in general turn the astatic arm of a couple 
through any angle in the manner explained in Vol. i. Art. 92 ; for the planes of the 
couples may not remain parallel to each other, unless the displacements of the body 
are restricted to be parallel to the original plane of the couples. 

4. To find the astatic resultant of two couples whose forces are 
parallel hut whose astatic arms are inclined at any angle. 

Let AB, A'B' be the astatic arms of the couples, the forces at 
A, A' being supposed to act in the same direction in space. 
Through any point 0 draw OL, OM to represent the directions 
of AB, A'B' and let the lengths of OL, OM be proportional to the 
astatic moments of the couples. We shall now prove that the 
diagonal ON of the parallelogram described on OL, OM will 
represent in direction the astatic arm of the resultant couple and 
in length the magnitude of the astatic moment of that couple. 

Let the straight lines OL, LN be fixed in the body. By Art. 3 
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the two couples may be replaced by two others having OX, LN 
for their astatic arms and having the four forces all equal. The 
two forces acting at L being equal and opposite may be removed, 
so that the two given couples are equivalent to two equal and 
opposite forces actiug respectively at 0 and N, These two forces 
constitute a single couple having ON for its astatic arm and 
having its astatic moment proportional to the length of AN. The 
proposition is therefore proved. 

From this proposition we infer that the theorems used to 
compound forces apply also to compound the astatic arms of 
couples having their forces parallel. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the forces of the resultant couple arc parallel to those of 
the two constituents. 

5. To find the astatic residtant of two couples luhose astatic 
arms are parallel hut whose forces are inclined at any angle. 

Let ABj A'B' be the parallel astatic arms of the couples, both 
AB, A'B' pointing in the same direction in the body. Through 
any point 0 draw 00 pai'allel to AB and also two straight lines 
OLj OM parallel to the forces at A and A' and proportional to 
the astatic moments of the couples. We shall prove that the 
diagonal ON of the parallelogram OLM represents the moment 
of the resultant couple, the plane of the couple is parallel to the 
plane NOG, and the astatic arm is in the direction of 00. 

Let the couples be referred to a common astatic arm along 00, 
the forces at 0 are then represented by OL and OM. Proceeding 
as in Art. 4 the results stated are easily seen to be true. 

6. Working rule. Uniting these two propositions we may 
construct a rule to resolve or compound couples. 

When the forces are parallel we resolve or compound lengths, 
measured along the astatic arms and proportional to the astatic 
moments, by the parallelogram law, the new forces being supposed 
to act parallel to their former directions. 

When the arms are parallel we resolve or compound lengths, 
measured along the directions of the forces and proportional to 
the astatic moments, by the parallelogram law, the new arms 
being parallel to their former dii*ections. 

7. There is one resolution of a couple which will be found 
useful afterwards. 

Let Oa*, Oy, Oz be any set of Cartesian axes not necessarily 
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rectangular. Let {x, y, z) be the coordinates of any point D, and 
let 0D=r. Then a couple whose astatic arm is r and forces ± F 
may be resolved into three other couples whose astatic arms are 
situated in the axes of coordinates and whose lengths are equal to 
X, y, z. The forces of these couples are parallel to that of the 
original couple and their astatic moments Px, Py, Pz. 

Let us now take any three points A, B, G on the axes and lot 
UA = a, OB = b, 00 —c. These three couples may be replaced by 
three others having OA, OBj 00 for their astatic arms. It follows 
that any force P acting at any point D may be replaced by four 
parallel forces acting at any four points A, B, G and 0 whose 
magnitudes are respectively equal to Pxja, Pyjh, Pzjo and 
P (1 — xja — ylb — ^/c). 

Conversely, since these four parallel forces may be compounded 
into a single force equal to their sum and acting at the centre of 
gravity, it is evident that they are equivalent to the force P 
acting at the point {x, y, z). See Vol. i., Art. 80. 

8. Two coupler cannot he astatically compounded together into a single resultant 
couple unless either the four forces are parallel or the two astatic arms are 'parallel. 

If possible let three couples be in astatic equilibrium. Transfer these parallel to 
themselves so that one force of each couple acts at the point 0. Let O/I, OB, 00 
be the astatic arms, let OP, OQ, OR be the directions of the forces. Then as the 
body is displaced, OA, OB, 00 are fixed in the body, OP, OQ, OR are fixed 
in space. 

If the four forces of any two of the three couples are parallel, the forces of their 
resultant couple are also parallel to them, by Art. 4. Thus equilibrium could not 
exist unless all the six forces were pai'allel to each other. In what follows, we may 
therefore suppose that no two of the three lines OP, OQ, OR are coincident. In the 
same way no two of the three OA, OB, OG are coincident. 

Place the body so that 00, OR are in one straight line. Since in this position 
the couples (P, OA), (Q, OB) are in equilibrium, the ifianes POA, QOB coincide. 
Thus OA, OB lie in the plane BOQ and continue to lie in that plane as the body is 
turned round 00. It follows that the axis 00 must be perpendicular to this plane 
and therefore to both OA and OB. Similarly OA is perpendicular to both OB and 00. 

Supposing as before that 00, OR are in one straight line, it is clear that the 
body may be turned round 00 until OA coincides with OP. The axis OB must 
then coincide with OQ, for otherwise equilibrium could not exist. Summing up, the 
axes OA, OB, 00 are at right angles and the body can be so placed that the forces 
of the respective couples act along their astatic axes. 

Beferring to the figure of Art. 76, Vol. i., we see that if the couple (P, OA) is a 
stable couple, the couple (Q, OB) must be unstable, for otherwise they would not act 
in opposite directions when the body is rotated about 00. Similarly by rotating 
the body about OB we see that {R, 00) is an unstable couple. Therefore {R, 00) 
cannot balance (Q, OB) when the body is rotated about OA. The three couples 
cannot therefore be in equilibrium in all positions of the body. 
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Tlte Central Ellipsoid. 

9. To reduce any nuniher of forces astatically to a single force 
and three couples. 

Let the forces be F.,) and let their points of application 
be Ml, if 3 respectively. Let Ox, Oy, Oz be any axes, not 

necessarily rectangular, which are fixed in the body and move 
with it. Let {x, y, z) be the coordinates of the point of applica- 
tion M of any one force P, and let OM = r. 

Take three arbitrary points A, B, 0 on the axes of coordinates; 
let OA = a, OB = 00 = c. By Art. 7 the force P acting at x, y, z, 
is equivalent to an equal and parallel force acting at 0, together 
with three astatic couples whose arms are OA, OB, 00 respcc- 
lively, whose astatic moments are Px, Fy, Pz and whose forces 
are parallel to P. 

In this way all the forces may be brought to act at the origin 
parallel to their original directions. These may be compounded 
together into a single force, whose magnitude and direction in 
space are the same for all positions of the body. Let us represent 
this force by li. 

Each force P will also give a couple having OA for its astatic 
arm. Compounding the forces at the extremities of this common 
arm, all these couples reduce to a single couple. The arm OA of 
this couple is fixed in the body while the magnitude and direction 
in space of the forces are the same for all positions of the body. 
Let us represent the magnitude of either of its forces by F. 

The couples having OB, 00, for their astatic arms may be 
treated in the same way. Their astatic arms also are fixed in the 
body, while the magnitude and direction in space of the forces are 
always the same. Let these forces be G and 11. 

Summing up, we see that a system of forces can be reduced to 
a principal force li acting at any assumed base point 0, together 
with three couples {F, OA), {G, OB) and {11, OG), having their 
astatic arms arranged along any three assumed straight lines 
OA, OB, 00 fixed in the body and not all in one plane. 

It may be seen that this reasoning, as far as we have gone, is 
the same as that used in the corresponding proposition when the 
body is fixed in space (Vol. i., Art. 257). The difference is, that 
when tlie body has only one position in space these three couples 
may be compounded into a single couple. But no single couple 
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can be foand which is equivalent to these, when the body may 
assume any position in space (Art. 8). 

10. Consider any one position of the forces and of the body. 
In this position let X, F, Z, be the components along the axes of 
any force P. To find the resultant force P, we bring all these P’s 
to act at the base 0. The force P is therefore the resultant of 
2F, XZ acting at 0 along the axes. To avoid the continual 
recurrence of the symbol X it will be convenient to represent these 
components by Xq, Yq, Z^. 

To find the force F we seek the resultant of all the forces 
similar to Pxja acting at A. The force Pis therefore the resultant 
of the three forces XXxja, XYxja, XZxja acting at A parallel to 
the axes. In the same way the forces G and H are the resultants 
of XXyjb, XYylb, XZy/b and of XYz/c, XZzjc. It will be 

found convenient to represent the summations XXx, XXy &c. by 
the symbols X^y Xy, &c. 

In this way the three couples (P, a), ((?, 6), {H, c) are resolved 
into nine elementary couples whose astatic moments are rej)re- 
sented by the constituents of either of the following determinatal 
figures 

couple (P, a) = XYx, XZx = Z^, F^, 
couple {Gy b) = XXyy 2Fy, XZy = Z„ F„ 
couple (P, c) = 2Z^, XYzy XZz = Z„ F„ iT, 
where the common arms of the three couples in the first, second 
and third rows are OA, OP, OG respectively. Thus the small 
letter or suffix indicates the axis on which the astatic arm is 
situated, while the large letter indicates the direction of the force. 
This convenient notation is the same as that used by Darboux. 

These will be referred to afterwards as the nine elementary 
couples. Together with Zq, Fq, Zq, the three force components, we 
thus have twelve elementary quantities for each base point. 

For the sake of brevity we shall represent the couple (P, a) 
{Gy b)y {Hy o) by the symbols K^y Kyy K^. 

As we are chiefly concerned with the astatic moments of the 
couples, the forces and arms are separately of only slight import- 
ance. It is often convenient to choose the arms of all the couples 
to he unity and positive. The signs of the forces alone then 
determine the signs of the moments. In other cases it is found 
advantageous to make the forces of all the coup)les equal to the force 
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jR. The forces thou divide out of the equations, leaving relations 
between lengths only. 

It will be found useful to remember that the direction ratios of 
any one of the forces F, Q, H are proportional to the constituents of 
the corresponding row of the determinantal figure. An interpre- 
tation of the symbols when taken in columns will be found 
later on. 



The figure represents the relation of the elementary coiqdes to 
the axes. To avoid complication the forces at 0 are omitted. 
The directions of the forces at the extremities A, B, 0 of the 
astatic arms are shown by the arrow-head, each arrow-head being 
marked by the astatic moment of the corresponding couple. 

11. Conditions of equilibrium- If a system of forces he in 
astatic equilibriiom each of the twelve elements is zero^ 

Resolving parallel to the axes we have Xq = 0, Ro = 0, == d- 

Taking moments about the axes of coordinates we have 

Zy — I 2; ~ d, Xz Z^ = 0, Yx Xy = 0. 

But the body must be in equilibrium in all positions. Instead 
of turning the body round any axis, let us turn every force in 
the opposite direction round a parallel axis through its point of 
application. First let the rotation be about an axis parallel to w 
through a right angle. The X forces are all unchanged, but the 

Y forces now act parallel to z in the positive direction while the 
Z forces act parallel to y in the negative direction. Hence, writing 

Y for Z and — Z for 1" in the equations of moments already found, 

we have + F, = 0, X, - = 0, - - X/ = 0. 

Joining these to the preceding equations we find Z^ = 0, 
Xy - 0, Xz = 0, Yx = 0, i.e. every constituent with an x in it 
(except Xx) is zero. 
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In the same way by turning the system round y we find that 
all the constituents are zero except Yy^ But we also find 
that Yy + 0, Zz-\- 0, Xic+ Yy = 0. Hence each of the 

three X^., F^, Z^ is also zero. 

Thus all the twelve elements are zero. 

12. If two systems of forces he referred to the same origin and 
axes they cannot he astatically equivalent unless the twelve elements 
are equal each to each. 

Let the twelve elements of the two systems be X^; &c., X^! &c. 
If we reverse the forces of the second system, the two systems 
together would be in equilibrium. Hence X^ — XJ == 0, &c. = 0. 

Thus all the elements are equal each to each. 

13. Ex. 1. If the same system of forces can be astatically represented in either 
of two ways viz. (1) by three forces {Jf\ G, H) acting at (A, J3, C) or (2) by three other 
forces (E'j G', H') acting at (A', I?', O') prove that (unless the system can be reduced 
to two astatic forces instead of three) the planes ABO, A'B'C' must coincide. 

Let us first suppose that the three forces F, G, II, are not all parallel to one 
plane. Take the plane A'B'C' as the plane of xy. We have X^, Z^, the same 

for both systems. But since the ordinates of the points of application of F', G', IF, 
are zero, each of the three X^, must be zero. Consider the equation ^^'3 = 0 . 

Place the body in such a position that the forces F, G act parallel to the plane 
A'B'C'. This is possible since a plane can be drawn parallel to any two straight 
lines. Then by hypothesis the direction of H will not be parallel to the plane 
A'B'C'. The components of the forces F, G, parallel to the axis of z are now zero. 
Hence Z^ must be zero for the single force H. Thus either 11=0 or the ordinate 
of its point of application is zero. Supposing F, G, II to be all finite, it follows 
that C lies in the plane A'B'C'. By similar arguments we prove that the other points 
A, B also lie in the same plane A'B'C'. 

Next, let us suppose all the three forces F, G, II are parallel to one plane. In 
this case one of the forces as H can be resolved into two components / and g parallel 
to F and G respectively. Each of the two sets of parallel forces (/, F) and {g, G) 
can be replaced by a single force at its centre of parallel forces. The system 
F, G, H can therefore be reduced to two astatic forces. 

Ex. 2. If a system of forces F, G, H, acting at the corners of a triangle ABC, 
can be reduced to two astatic forces F', G' acting at two points A', B', then either the 
forces F, G, H are all parallel to one plane or the triangle ABC is evanescent. 

We need only to examine the case in which F, G, H are all finite, for, if one be 
zero, the other two are necessarily parallel to one plane. 

The system F', G' can be regarded as the limiting case of a triangle of forces 
F', G', H' acting at the corners of a triangle A'B'C' where IF is zero and the position 
of C' is arbitrary. If then the forces F, G, II are not all parallel to the same plane 
it would follow from Ex. 1 that all the corners A, B, C lie in the plane A'B'C'. But 
this is impossible since G' is an arbitrary point unless the triangle ABC is evanes- 
cent and lies in the straight line A'B'. 

14. The central ellipsoid. A base point U having been 
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chosen, the axes Ox, Oy, Oz are arbitrary. We shall now show 
that there is one system of axes which will enable us to analyse 
the system of forces more simply than any other. 

Let Ox', Oy', Oz' be a second system of axes also fixed in the 
body. Let A', B', C' be points taken arbitrarily on these axes, 
let their distances from 0 be a', b', c'. Let F', G', H' be the 
forces which act at A', B', O'. We shall suppose both systems of 
axes to be rectangular. 

As the body is moved about, the forces F', G', H' keep their 
directions in space unaltered, so that as regards the body the 
points of application and the magnitude of each force are the 
only elements fixed. Let us then find the magnitude of the 
force F' which acts at A', the forces at 0, A, B, 0 being regarded 
as given. To effect this we shall resolve the arms of each of the 
nine elementary couples along OA', OB', OG', keeping the forces 
unaltered. We shall reserve for examination only those com- 
ponents whose arms are along OA'. 

Let {I, m, n) be the direction cosines of the axis Ox'. Then 
the groups of couples {X^, Xy, X^); {Y^, Yy, Yz)] (Z^., Zy, Z^ 
yield three component couples having their forces parallel to 
X, Y, Z respectively. Their astatic moments are (Art. 6), 

Xxl + XyVl -p Xz^ = Ll, 

Yxl + YyOn + YzU = L.2, 

Z^ 4" Zy^lh “f" Z^z = Aj. 

These couples have a common arm OA' and their forces are at 
right angles. Compounding them we have 

{F'ci'y = (^XxlAXyOU-\-Xz^'^^'\'(Yx^'^Yy'tll-\-'\l + Zy'tll + Zyliy^ 

The direction cosines of the force F' are proportional to the three 
moments L^, L.,, i.^. 

We notice that this expression for F'a' contains only the 
direction cosines of OA', and does not depend on the position 
of OB' or 00', except only that these must be at right angles to 
OA'. We are thus able to consider the couple whose arm is OA' 
apart from those whose arms are OB' and OC'. 

Let us measure along OA' a length OP', such that OP' is 
inversely proportional to the astatic moment of the couple whose 
arm is OA'. For convenience we shall suppose the product of 
OP' and this astatic moment to be unity. Thus OP' . F'a' = 1. 
Let OP' = p, and let y, be the coordinates of P' referred to 
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the original axes 0^’, Oy, Oz, Then ^ = lp, rj^wp, ^=7ip. We 
therefore find for the locus of P' the quadric 
1 = (X,f + Xyv + + (7,^ + Tyv + 7,^)‘^ + + Zyv + Z,0\ 

15. This quadric may he regarded as defined by a statical 
property, viz. if any radius vector be taken as the axis 0x\ the 
astatic moment of the corresponding couple (F', a') is measured 
by the reciprocal of that radius vector. It follows that whatever 
coordinate axes Ox, Oy, Oz are chosen we must have the same 
quadric. The equations to the quadric when referred to different 
sets of axes may be different, but the quadric itself is always the 
same. The quadric is therefore to be regarded as fixed in the 
body. Any point of the body may be chosen as the base 0, and 
every such base has a corresponding quadric whose centre is at 
the base. This quadric is called the central ellipsoid of that point. 
It is also called Barloux's ellipsoid. 

16. Let us represent the astatic moment of the couple whose 

astatic arm is directed from a given base along the radius vector 
p by the symbol Kp. In the same way the astatic moments, Fa, 
Oh and He, of the couples whose astatic arms are directed along 
the axes will be represented by X, Ky, Kz- With this notation 
we have + Z^- = P-a- = 

Xy^ + Ijl/ + Zf = =•■ Aj/j 

XyXz -vYyYz-^ ZyZz = KyKz cos a, 

XzX, + YzY^ + = KzK^ cos /3, 

XxXy-^- I xYy “f“ ZfZy = X^Fy COS *y 5 
where a, /3, 7 , are the angles between the directions of the forces 
{0, H), (H, F), (F, G) of the couples X, Ky, Kz^ 

Expanding the squares, the equation to the central ellipsoid 
of the origin may be written in the form 

+ + a 97 ^+ 2 Z^^cos p^ + 2 KJvy 0087^97 = !. 

Also if K be the moment of the couple corresponding to the 
arm OA', whose direction cosines are I, m, n, we have 

1C- = 10 Ji- + Kyhn- + Kin^ 4 - 2KyK,,mn cos a + cos jS +• 2KJCylm cos 7 . 

It may be useful to state the rule by which the sign of any of the astatic 
moments Ky , is determined. The directions of the forces being fixed in space, 
there is for each line of action a positive and a negative direction determined 
by reference to some axes fixed in space. The astatic arms are measured in 
the body, and for each of these also there is a positive and a negative direction. Now 
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imagine the couple moved parallel to itself until either extremity of itfJ antatic arm 
is placed at the origin, so that one force acts at the origin. The moinont is then 
the product of the astatic arm into the other force, when each ib tahen with itn 
proper sign. 

17. Show that the discriminant of the central ellipsoid at the origin in (Mpial to 
(GFEGLT)-, where V is the volume of the tetrahedron OABC. 

Prove also that the minors of the coefficients in the cliBCriniinant are 

(Jiv/Ju sin a)-, {KJ{^ sin and sin 7 ) 2 , respectively. 

If parallels to the directions of the forces F, G-, H are drawn from tlui contn^ ot 
sphere to cut the surface, the ares joining the points of intersection form n. H))h<'ri<*al 
triangle whose sides are a, 7 . If d, <f>, f be the opposite anglcB, the minorH of 
the coefficients of 7 ]^, in the discriminant are respectively 
~ KyKJ{J^ sin /3 sin 7 cos 0, - KJCJCip sin 7 sin a cos (f> and - sin a nin (U)h 

Ex. 2. An astatic arm OP moves about any given base tlmt its 

corresponding astatic moment is constant. Show that OP traces out a cone in tin* 
body coaxial wuth the central ellipsoid at O. 

Ex. 3. If O.r, Oij, Oz be any rectangular axes meeting at a fixed orif^n (K 

Ky.Ks the corresponding astatic moments, prove that jF’a;" + /C/“ A"/* iH invjirl" 

able for all such axes. 

Since this expression is the first invariant of the central ellipsoid at O the pro- 
perty follows at once. It also follows from the geometrical prop)erty of an <dlipHoitl, 
that the sum of the squares of the recii)rocals of three diameters at inght angl<‘H in 
constant. 

18. If we refer the central ellipsoid to its principal (liaiu(‘t(‘rs 
as axes of reference, the equation loses the terms containing* tlio 
liroclucts of the coordinates. If F, G, JFI represent tlio fore mss of 
the three conples for this position of the axes, the equation is 

= 1 . 

The quadric is therefore in general an ellipsoid. If one of tin' 
three forces is zero, i.e. if one of the couples is absent, thc^ (puulricr 
reduces to a cylinder. 

Since the terms containing the products aro 

it follows that if the three forces F, G, H are all finite^ (.h<ir 
directions are at right angles to each other. If one forxjo is z<‘ro, 
the other two must be at right angles. 

Summing up, we see that whatever point of the body 900 (duxm 
as base, tJm^e are always three straight lines at 7'ight wnyles, fixed 
in the body, such that, when these are taken as the astatic arias o f the 
couples, the forces of the couples act in directions at right ain/les 
to each other and are fixed in space. 

In this way we have for each base point two conv(uii(mt 
systems of rectangular axes, one fixed in the body, viz. tlio jisi-al-ie 
arms of the couples, the other fixed in space, viz. tlie dimc.tions of 
the forces. 
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The axes fixed in the body are called the principal axes of the 
base. The couples are then called the principal couples. 

19. The initial position. The base point 0 being regarded 
a,s fixed, and the body referred to principal axes, it is evident that 
we may turn the body about 0 until the system of axes fixed in 
the body coincides in position with the system fixed in space. 

The peculiarity of this position of the body is that the forces 
of each of the three couples act along the astatic arm of that 
couple. The moments of the couples are therefore zero. The 
forces Pi, Po, &c. of the given system reduce to the single resul- 
tant R whose line of action passes through the given base. 

This is called an initial position of the body and the couples 
are then said to be in their zero positions. 

The body being placed in an initial position, it is clear that if 
we turn it round any one of the astatic arms through two right 
angles, the same property will recur again, i.e. ,the force of each 
couple will act along its astatic arm. Thus any base being given 
there are at least four corresponding initial positions. 

Though in all these four positions of the body the two systems 
of axes coincide in position, yet the positive direction of an axis 
of one system may be the same as either the positive or the 
negative direction of an axis of the other system. It is usual to 
choose the positive directions of one system so that in one of these 
four positions of the body the two systems of axes may have the 
same positive directions as well as coincide in position. This 
initial position is called the positive initial position. 

20. When the body is placed in a positive initial position the 
nine elementary couples described in Art. 10 are reduced to 

Z, F, = 0 F, = 0, 

Z^ = 0 Yy F,= 0, 

Z, = 0 F, = 0 F, 

The equation to the central ellipsoid then takes the simple 
form Z^t^ + F/772 + = 1. 

If {Ij m, 7i) be the direction cosines of any other arm OA' the 
direction cosines of the force F' acting at its extremity are 
proportional to XJ, Yym, Z^n, 
and (F'a^Y “ X^P -f* Y-^tyP + Z^r?. 

Thus the direction and magnitude of F' have been found. If 
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the body is now moved into any other position, F' continues to act 
in the same direction in space and therefore continues to make 
the same angles with F, G, H that it made in the initial position. 

21 . "fhere are no other positions besides the four initial positions in which a hodij 
can he placed so that the sijstem of forces may reduce to a single resultant tvhich passes 
through the gwen base, except when the central ellipsoid at the given base point is a 
surface of revolution. 

Let Oxl, OB, 00 be the principal axes at the given base 0. Let OF, OG, OB he 
three straight lines at right angles drawn parallel to the forces of the corresponding 
couples. In order to use conveniently the formulae of spherical trigonometry we 
suppose these axes to cut the surface of a sphere whose centre is at 0 in the six 
points A, B, C, F, G, H. The planes- of the couples are the planes which contain 
the astatic arms and the forces, and are therefore the planes of the spherical arcs 
xiF, BGj OH. If their astatic moments are Jv^=Ph, I\,j=^Gb, K^ — Bc their 
moments in any position of the body are sin AF, Ky sin BG and AT, sin OH, 


C 



When the body is in an initial position the spherical triangles coincide. Starting 
from this position, the body may be brought into any other by turning it round 
some axis 01. If this axis intersect the sphere in I, the spherical arcs I A, IB, 1C 
are respectively equal to IF, IG, IH, and if 2w is the angle of rotation, the angles 
AIF, BIG, cm are each equal to 2o}. Join AF, BG, Oil by arcs of great circles 
and draw the perpendicular arcs IL, IM, IN. 

If this position of the body can be one of equilibrium when the base is fixed, the 
three couples must balance each other. Resolving the axis of each of these along 
and perpendicular to 01, the moments of the three latter components are respect- 
ively K^sinAF cos IL, K^^sin BG cos I3I, and KgSin CH cob IN. Since the three 
components are in equilibrium, these moments must be proportional to sinilllW, 
sin NIL, sinLIJI that is to sin BIC, sin CIA and sin AIB. 

Eor brevity let a, jS, y represent the arcs I A, IB, IC. Since BG is a right angle 
we have cos /3 cos 7 + sin ^ sin 7 cos BIC = cos J5 C = 0 

sin- jS sin- 7 sin- BIG = sin- (3 sin^ 7 - cos- cos^ 7 
= 1 - cos- /3 - cos- 7 
= cos^a. 

Again, sin AF cos IL — 2 sin ^AF cos a = 2 sin a cos a sin cj. 

Similar expressions hold for the other angles. 

Substituting these values in the condition of equilibrium, and dividing out the 

12 
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common factors, we have = Thus the proposed position of the body 

cannot be one of equilibrium when the base is fixed unless the ellipsoid is a sphere. 

This argument assumes that none of the factors divided out are zero. We must 
therefore examine separately the case in which 1 lies on one of the principal planes. 
If I lies on BG, the fii’st component is zero, and the other two are Ky sin EG cos TM 
and sin CH cos IN. The condition of equilibrium is that these moments should 
be equal ; hence Ky- sin- j3 cos^ /3 = sin^ y cos- y. 

Since j6 and y are complementary, this requires that i.e. the ellipsoid is 

one of revolution. 

Lastly, if I is at the point G, each of the three component couples is zero. The 
component having 01 for its axis is then the sum or difference of the couples 
K^sm2o), Kysin^oj. Since this component also must vanish we again have 
KJ^=Ky^, i.e. the ellipsoid is one of revolution. 

22. Ex. 1. The body being placed in a positive initial position, prove that the 
direction of F' is parallel to the normal to the ellipsoid Yy7]- + Z2l^-=1 drawn 

at the point where OA' cuts the ellipsoid. This ellipsoid is called the second central 
ellipsoid of Darboux. 

Ex. 2. The body being placed in a positive initial position, a straight line OQ is 
drawn from the base parallel and proportional to the force P' for all positions of 
OA' in the body. Prove that the locus of Q is the ellipsoid 

This is called the third central ellipsoid of Darboux. 

Prove also that, if the arms OA', OB', OG' be at right angles, the corresponding 
forces F', G', H' are paraEel to a system of conjugate diameters in this third ellipsoid. 
This and the last example are due to Darboux. 

Ex. 3. When the body is in a positive initial position for any base, prove that 
the direction of the force corresponding to any astatic arm OA' is parallel to the 
eccentric line of OA' in the central ellipsoid of the given base. 

The Central Plane and the Central Point. 

23. To compare the central ellipsoids at diffey'ent points of the 
body. 

Suppose the forces to be referred to any base 0 and any axes 
Ox, Oy, Oz, and that the nine elementary couples and the three 
force-components are known for these axes. We shall now find 
the corresponding quantities when some point O', whose coordi- 
nates are {p, q, r), is taken as the base. 

Through 0' we draw axes 0'x\ O'y', O'z' parallel to {x, y, z). 
The nine elementary couples may be transferred to these new 
axes without any change (Art. 3). But the three force-components 
■ will introduce new couples. By Art. 7 the component Xo acting 
at 0 may be transferred to the origin 0' if we introduce the new^ 
couples (Xo, -p), (Xo, - 5),(Xo, ■“ r), the coordinates of 0 referred to 
O' being (— p,— q,—r). Similar reasoning applies to the components 
3^0 5 ^ 0 - Hence we have for the nine ‘elementary couples at O' 
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IV = Z. - X,p, 7^' = F, - F„p, = F, - Z,p, 

. X,! = Xy-X,q, Y,;=Y,J-Y,q, Z’^Zy-Z,q, 

X' = X, - Z„r, F/ =Y,- F„r, Z' = Z,- Z,r. 

The equation to the central ellipsoid at 0' is therefore, by 
Art. 14, 

{(Z, - Z„^;) r + {Xy - XS r,’ + (Z, - Z„r) 

+ ((F,- F„p) ^' + {Yy- YSv + (F.- F,r) r? 

+ {(F, - Z,p) r + {Zy - Z„q) v' + (F, - F„r) T} = 1 ; 
the origin of the running coordinates 7j\ being O'. 

24. If the principal force R is zero, we have Xp = 0, Fp = 0, 
^0 = 0. In this case the central ellipsoid at O' is the same as that 
at 0. Thus the central ellipsoids at all base points are similar 
and similarly situated. 


25. The Central Plane. If the principal force R be not zero 
the form of the central ellipsoid will depend on the position of the 
base point. We notice that the three planes 

(X, -- X» ^ ' + (X,; - XS v' + (X, ^ X-qr) r - 0, 

(F, -- 7S r + (F, - Fog) V + (F. - For) = 0, 

(Z^ ~ ZS r + - ZS V + - Xor) r - 0 

are conjugate planes. 

If the central ellipsoid is a cylinder all the conjugate planes 
pass through the axis of the cylinder, and the equations to the three 
conjugate planes are then not independent. We thus have the 
determinantal equation 

X, ^ Xo|), X, ~ Xog, X, ^ Xor, ! = 0 . . .( 1 ). 

F,-Fop, F.^Fog, F,-For,i 

Z^ - Z,2h Zy - Xog, Z. - Xor, ! 


This equation may be written 

in the form 



z. 

z. 

Z, 


F 

F. 

F 

F 


F-o 

Xx 

Zy 

F, 


1 


q r 


= 0 


( 2 ). 


When g;, g, r are regarded as the running coordinates, this is evi- 
dently the equation to a ]3lane. The peculiarity of this plane is 
that, if any point on it is chosen as base, the central ellipsoid is a 
cylinder. This plane is called the central plame. 
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26. Since the central ellipsoid at every point is fixed in the 
body the locus of base points at which the ellipsoid is a cylinder is 
also fixed. The central plane is therefore fixed in the body. In 
discussing its properties we may put the body into any position 
we please. 

Take any point 0 on the central plane as base, and let the 
body be placed in an initial position. By Art. 20 all the nine 
elementary couples, except Yy, are zero. Since the 

ellipsoid is a cylinder one of the three Yy, Zz is also zero, 
say X^ = 0. Substituting in the second form of the equation to 
the central plane given in Art. 25, we see that it becomes 
pXiiYyZz=^^. If any one of the three Zo, Yy, Zz is zero, the 
equation to the plane is indeterminate, but if all these are finite, 
the equation to the central plane is = 0. It follows therefore 
that the infinite axis of the central ellipsoid at any point of the 
central plane is perpendicidar to that plane. 

27. This leads to a simplified reduction of the forces 
Pi, P 2 , &c. Let us take the base of reference 0 at any point 
of the central plane, and the principal diameters of the central 
cylinder as axes of coordinates. The moment of that principal 
couple whose astatic axis is along the infinite axis of the cylinder 
is measured by the reciprocal of that axis, and is therefore zero. 
Thus all the forces have been reduced to two couples (instead of 
three) and a force R. The astatic arms of the couples lie in the 
central plane and the forces of one couple are perpendicular to 
those of the other. 

28. The Central Point. It has been proved in Art. 10 that a 
system of forces may be reduced to a principal force R at the base 
of reference and three couples having their arms directed along 
any three straight lines at right angles. Let us now enquire if a 
base O' can be found such that each of the forces of the couples 
are perpendicular to the principal force. 

If one system of axes O'A, O'B, O'G at any base O' possess this 
property, then every system of axes at that base will also possess 
the same property. To prove this, let O'A', O'B', O'G' be any 
other such system of axes. To deduce the forces at A', B', G' 
from those at A, B, G, we resolve the arms OA, OB, OG in the 
directions OA', OB', OG' and transfer the forces parallel to them- 
selves, see Art. 6. Since each of the forces at A, 5, (7 is 
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perpendicular do the force R, it follows that the forces at A\ 
B', 0\ which are compounded of these, are also perpendicular 
to R. 

Let Ow, Oy, Oz be any given rectangular axes, and let p, q, r 
be the coordinates of 0\ Through 0' draw a system of axes 
OV, 0'y\ O'z' parallel to Ox, Oy, Oz. Then, by what has just 
been proved, the couples corresponding to these axes must have 
their forces perpendicular to R. If the nine corresponding ele- 
mentary couples are XJ &c., the conditions of perpendicularity are 

and two similar equations obtained by writing y and for x’m the 
suffixes. Substituting for their values given in Art. 23, 

we find R^p = XoXo. + F„F, -h 

Rrq = X^Xy + Y^Yy -H Z^Zy, 

Since these give only one set of values for p, q, r there is but one 
point which possesses the given property. This point is called 
the central point 

29. The centj'ol point lies on the central plmie. To prove this 
let us consider the principal axes at the central point.' Since the 
forces of the three couples are at right angles to each other, they 
cannot all, if finite, be perpendicular to the principal force. One 
of these must therefore vanish. The central ellipsoid is therefore 
a cylinder, i.e, the central point lies on the central plane. 

That the central point lies in the central plane may also be 
proved by substituting its coordinates in the equation (2) of the 
central plane found in Art. (25). These coordinates p^ q, r are 
given in Art. 28, and a simple inspection shows that the equation 
is satisfied. 

Thus it aj^pears that there is a certain point, lying on the ce7itral 
plane, such that the forces of the two principal couples at that point 
are at right angles to each other and to the principal force. This 
point is called the central point. 

The central point in the three dimensional theory has not the same signification 
as the central point defined in Yol. i., Art. 160, with reference to two dimensions. In 
the latter the displacements of the body are confined to one plane, and for such dis- 
placements the single resultant always passes through a central point fixed in the 
body. In the former the displacements are unrestricted so that the lines of action 
of the forces do not necessarily remain in one plane. 

The preceding theorems on the central plane and central point are generally 
given in treatises on A statics, though the demonstrations in each may be dilferent. 
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30. We may express the forimilce for the coordinates of the 
central Point in the form of a working rule. 

As already explained in Art. 9 the forces are represented by 
Pi, Po, &c. Their points of application are Mi, M^, &c. and their 
coordinates are {xi, yi, z^, (x.^, y.,, zf), &c. Also let the direction 
cosines of P^ Po, &c. be respectively {ui, bi, Ci), b. 2 , cf), &c. 
Then = PiaiXi + Poao.^‘o + . . . Xq — Pi^i + P.Uo + 

= p;b,Xi + PAa + ... Fo = PA + PA + 

= PiCjOSi + PoCa^To + . . . Fo = PiCi + PaCo + • . • 

Let i9i2, (9i3, &c., be the inclinations of the forces (P^ Pa) (Pi, P^) 

&c. Then cos ^lo = aia^ + 6i6o + CiCa &c. 

Substituting in the expression for p, Art. 28, we have 
_ PiQi^ + PnQz^^ 4- ... 

where = P^ + P, cos ^la + P^ cos i9i3 + . . . 

Qo = Pi cos ^12 + Po + Pa cos + • • • 

&c. &c. 

It is evident that Qi is the sum of the resolved parts of all the 
forces in the direction Pi, Q. is the sum of the resolved parts in 
the direction Po, and so on. 

The equation just arrived at is the common formula for the 
centre of gravity of weights PiQi , PoQ. &c. Similar equations 
hold for q and r. Hence we have this rule. To find the central 
point of any number of forces, we first multiply each force by the 
sum of the resolved parts of all the forces along the direction of that 
force. We then place weights proportional to these products at the 
points of application of the forces. The centre of gravity of these 
^ueights is the central point required. 

31. Ex. Show that the equation to the central plane, referred to any axes, 
when expressed in terms of the forces and their mutual inclinations takes the form 


^7^ + = M 


where M = SPiPgPg F123 

^*l» *^*3 

and Fi23= 

«!, «2> 


Vii 2/2’ Vz 






Cl, Co, C3 


The coefficient is derived from AT by writing unity for each of the .c’s in the 
determinant, Ly is derived from M by writing unity for each y, and so on. 

To prove this, we start with the equation (2) of the central plane given in Art. 
25 and make the same substitutions as in Art. 30. On writing down the determi- 
nant it will be seen that the determinants L^,Ly, may be obtained from the 
determinant M by the rule just stated. The determinant M when expanded takes 
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the form of a series of products of triplets of the forces. To find the coefficient of 
we put all the other forces equal to zero ; the determinant then assumes the 
known form of the product of the two determinants just written down. 

32. Summary. It will be convenient if we now sum up shortly the gradual 
steps made in reducing a system of forces to its simplest equivalents. 

1. In Art. 9 the forces were reduced to a force JR at an arbitrary base point 0 
together with three couples whose arms Ox, Oij, Oz are arbitrary. 

2. In Art. 18 it was shown that at the arbitrary base the arms Ox, Oij, Oz 
could be chosen at right angles to each other so that the forces of each couple are at 
right angles to the forces of the other two couples. These arms are called the prin- 
cipal axes at 0 and are fixed in the body. 

3. In Art. 25 it was shown that, if the base point O is placed anywhere on a 
certain plane fixed in the body, the forces can be reduced to the single force R 
together with tioo couples. The arms of these couples are at right angles and lie in 
the plane. The forces also of each couple are perpendicular to those of the other. 
This plane is called the central plane. 

4. In Art. 28 it was shown that if the base point is placed at a certain point on 
the central plane the forces of the couples are perpendicular to the force R. Thus 
the forces of the original system can finally be reduced to a force R together with 
two couples whose arms are at right angles and such that the forces of each couple 
are not only perpendicular to those of the other but are also perpendicular to the 
force R. This base point is called the central point. 

The principal axes at the central point are two straight lines lying in the central 
plane and a third perpendicular to that plane. The two former are called the ceiitml 
lines of the central plane. The latter is sometimes called the central axis. But it 
must not be confused with Poinsot’s central axis with which it coincides only when 
the body is properly placed. It bears indeed a certain resemblance to PoinsoPs 
central axis, for the system is reduced to a force and two couples (instead of one) 
such that the forces of the couples are perpendicular to the force. 

33. Analogy to Woments of inertia. Ex. 1. If E be the astatic moment of 
the couple corresponding to any astatic arm OP drawn from the central point 0, 
prove that the astatic moment E' of the couple corresponding to any parallel arm 
O'P' drawn from any point 0' is given by E'-=zE-+R-^-\fiiey:e j) is the projection of 
00' on either astatic arm. 

Thus, a motion of the base 0 in a clhection perpendicular to the astatic arm does 
not alter the magnitude of the astatic moment but a motion along the arm horn the 
central point increases the moment. 

Ex. 2. If A'l, he the astatic moments corresponding to the principal 

astatic axes Ox, Oy, Oz drawn from any point 0, prove that the astatm moment E 
corresponding to any arm OP making angles a, 7 with the axes is given by 
E- = K-c cos- a -1- AV cos- jS + E^ cos‘- 7. 

It appears from these two propositions that the theory of astatic moments 
of couples has an analogy to the theory of moments of inertia.^ The square of the 
astatic moment about an arm drawn from O in any direction OP corresponds 
to the moment of inertia of a rigid body with regard to a plane dra^ through 
0 perpendicular to OP. By noticing this correspondence we may deduce the 
analogous propositions in the two theories one from the other. . . , t 3 - 

It is clear from these two propositions that the mass of the rigid bocy is 
analogous to the square of the principal force R, and that the centre of gravity 
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must be at the central point. For any base in the central plane the moment 
of the couple whose astatic arm is perpendicular to that plane is zero, hence 
the rigid body must be a lamina whose plane is the central plane of the forces. 
See a note at the end of the volume. 

As moments of inertia are usually studied in close connection with Rigid 
Dynamics it is premature to use this analogy as a means of proof in a treatise 
on Statics. 


The Gonfocals. 

34. I'd investigate the mode in which the central ellipsoids at 
different bases are arranged about the central point. 

Let the central point be chosen as the origin and the principal 
diameters of the central ellipsoid as axes of coordinates. Let the 
infinite axis be the axis of x, then the plane of yz is the central 
plane. 

As we are enquiring into the positions of the neighbouring 
central ellipsoids, and as these are fixtures in the body, we may 
put the body itself into any position we may find convenient. 
Let it be placed in its positive initial position with the central 
point as the base. 

In this position all the nine elementary couples are zero, 
except 7y and Also Xq = Fo = 0, Z^ = 0. The central 

ellipsoid at the origin is Fj^V ~ 

The central ellipsoid at any point O' whose coordinates are p^ q, r, 

is Yyv'' + + -R'" (p^' + qv' + (2), 

where are referred to axes meeting at O' parallel to the 

axes X, y, . 2 :, Art. 23. 

Let an astatic arm O' A' move about 0' so that the correspond- 
ing couple {F', OA') has a constant astatic moment equal to if, 
and in any position let be its direction cosines. Then, 

since the moment M (Art. 14) is the reciprocal of the correspond- 
ing radius vector of the central ellipsoid, we see that I, m, n are 
connected together by the relation 

Yy"m- + Zg'iir -h B- (pi -b qm + r/i)- = if- 

if-i- H- (if- - Y^f) m- + (M^ ~ Zz^) n^ = Br (pi -p qm 4- rny . . .(3). 
Now, after division by i?-, the left-hand side of equation (3) 
expresses the square of the perpendicular drawn from the central 
point on a tangent plane to the ellipsoid 
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and the right-hand side of (3) expresses the square of the perpen- 
dicular from the central point on a plane through O' parallel to 
that tangent plane. The equation (3) therefore shows that this 
tangent plane passes through O'. Hence we infer that if O'A' 
move about 0\ so that, the corresponding astatic moment is constant 
and equal to M, then O'A' is always perpendicular to a tangent 
•plane drawn from 0' to touch the confocal (4). 

These tangent planes all touch the enveloping cone of the 
confocal (4), and the axis O'A' traces out the reciprocal cone of 
this enveloping cone. These two cones are known to be co-axial 
and their axes (Art. 17, Ex. 2) are in the same directions as those 
of the central ellipsoid at O'. 

If M is so chosen that the confocal (4) passes through the 
point O', the enveloping cone becomes the tangent plane and 
therefore the cone traced out by O'A' reduces to the normal at O'. 

Hence the principal diameters of the central ellipsoid at any 
point 0' are the three normals to the three (quadrics which pass 
through O' confocal to the quadric (4). Also the astatic moments 
of the three corresponding couples are the values of M given by the 
cubic (4) when we write for rj, f the coordinates of O'. 

35. Instead of using the three confocals ive may use any one of 
them, say the ellipsoid. By known properties of solid geometry the 
three normals at any point O' are (1) the normal to the ellipsoid, 
(2) parallels to the principal diameters of the section of the 
elliiDSoid diametral to 00'. 

Let Ml, Mo, be the three values of M given by the cubic 
(4), Ml being the greatest. Let Do, D^ be the lengths of the 
principal semidiameters of the section of the ellipsoid. Do being 
parallel to the normal at 0' to the confocal Mo, and D^ parallel to 
the normal to M.^. Then it is known by solid geometry that 

D,f = Mr^Mq, 

Thus Mo, M-i are known in terms of Mi and quantities connected 
with the ellipsoid. 

36. As these confocals play an important point in the theory 
of astatic forces, it is necessary to state distinctly their position. 

Let the body be referred to the central point as origin, and the 
principal diameters of the central cylinder as axes, the plane of yz 
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being the central plane. Let K., K 3 be the astatic moments of 
the couples whose astatic arms are along y and z. These astatic 
moments are the .same for all positions of the body and are 
represented by Yy and Z, when the body is in its initial position. 
The equation to the confocals is therefore 

M'* M’-Kl R‘ 


The focal conics of these are obtained in the usual manner by 
putting M == ^ = 0 ; f = 0 ; and Jlf = 0, ^ = 0. We 


thus have. 


K} K^-K} 

Ki Ki 


1 

E 


^ = 0; 
r=o; 
HO. 



If we take as the standard case the first is a hyper- 

bola, the second an ellipse, and the third is imaginary. The two 
first are represented in the diagram by the dotted lines. These 
conics will be referred to as the focal conics, and a straight line 
intersecting both conics may be called a/bcaZ line. 

The figure represents the positive octant of a set of confocal 
quadrics intersecting in O'. The semi a?-axes are represented by 
OAi, OA., 0^3 and are respectively equal to 
As is well known the vertices of the two focal conics lie 

between Ai, A. and A^^. We have OF^ — EJR, OF^^lC^jR. 

If 0, the ellipsoid and the hyperboloid of one sheet are surfaces of revolution. 
The hyperboloid of two sheets reduces to any two planes through Oz^ and the hyper- 
bolic conic becomes the axis of z. The central plane is now indeterminate and 
is any plane through the astatic arm of K^. 

If both and 1^3=0, the ellipsoid becomes a sphere, one hyperboloid is a 
right cone, and the other any two planes through the axis of the cone. 
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37. Theorem on focal lines. A straight line is draicn from amj point P on 
one focal conic to any point Q on the other, it is required to qwova that 

= K,ra.? + Kf^af, 

'Where direction cosines of PQ, and p is the perpendicular distance 

from the origin. 

We know ’that the tangent planes drawn through any right line to the two 
confocals which that line touches are at right angles to each other, see Salmon^s 
Solid Geometry, Art. 172. Since the focal conics are evanescent confocals, the 
planes through PQ and the tangents at P and Q to the conics are at right angles. 
If p, p' are the perpendiculars on these planes, I, m, n\ V, m', n' their direction 
cosines we have 

BY = - (^ 4 - - 

= ii- (p- +p'^) = AV ~ 

Since the straight lines p, p' and PQ are mutually at right angles, this becomes 
ATo- (1 - mr - m'-) + Kf (1 - nr - n'-) = Kfaf + 

The theorem may be more easily, proved by taking as the coordinates of P and Q 
(x, y, z) and (;r', ?/', z') where 

Pix = iio sec ^ , jRp = 0 , llz = [Kf - Kf ) Han 

Px' = K<^ cos <j&, JR?/' = {K.f - Kf-Y sin llz' := 0. 

The direction cosines a^, and the length p may then be found by elementary 
formulas, and it will be seen that the relation to be proved is satisfied. 

It follows from this theorem that every focal line is a generator of the right 
circular cylinder whose radius is p and whose axis passes through the common 
centre of the conics and is parallel to the focal line. 

Ex. 1. Show that four real focal lines can be drawn parallel to a given 
straight line. 

Eet a generator parallel to the given straight line travel round the hyper- 
bolic conic and trace out a cylinder. This will cut the plane of the other conic 
in a hyperbola. Each branch of this hyperbola passes inside the elliptic 
conic, because it goes through the focus; it therefore cuts the ellipse in two 
points. 

Ex. 2. If a straight line PQ intersect one focal conic and if its distance from 
the central point be /?, where p is given in the theorem above, show that that 
straight line will intersect the other conic also. 

If possible let PQ intersect one focal conic in P and not intersect the other. 
Describe two cylinders whose bases are the focal conics and whose generators are 
parallel to PQ. By Ex. 1 these intersect in four lines, and each of these four is also 
a generator of the right circular cylinder whose radius is p. Now by supposition 
PQ, lies on one of the elliptic cylinders and also on the circular cylinder, hence 
these two quadric cylinders intersect each other in five lines, which is impossible. 

Ex. 3. The locus of all the straight lines drawn from any given point P on the 
hyperbolic conic to intersect the elliptic conic is a right cone, the tangent of whose 
semi- angle is - Kf)jICiPz where 2 is the ordinate of P. 

Ex. 4. Show that four real focal lines can be drawn through a given point P, 
and that they are the intersections of the two quadric cones 
ipt-ij) ^ (atzivf _ 

Ajj" AJg** “ A 2 ’’ jft** 
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where (j;, 2', r) are the coordinates of F and 4', 97 , i'are referred to parallel axes meeting 
at P. 

Ex. 5. Prove that the circular sections of the central ellipsoid whose centre is 
at O' are perpendicular to the generating lines at O' of the hyperboloid of one 
sheet. [Darboux.] 

Ex. 6. If the base is situated on one of the principal planes at the central 
point, show that one principal axis at that base is perpendicular to that plane 
and the astatic moment of the corresponding couple is the same for all base 
points in that plane. 

Ex. 7. If the base is situated on one of the principal axes at the central point, 
prove that the three principal axes at the base are parallel to those at the central 
point. 

Ex. 8. If a straight line is a principal axis at every point of its length prove 
that it is one of the principal axes at the central point. 

Ex. 9. Find the locus of the base point O' at which the central ellipsoid is a 
surface of revolution. 

In order that two of the three quantities ii/j, in Art. 35 maybe equal we 

must have either 1 ) 2=0 or 1)2 = In the first case O' lies on the elliptic focal 
conic. In the second case O' is at an umbilicus U and the locus is therefore the 
hyperbolic focal conic. In both cases the unequal axis is a tangent to the focal 
conic. 

The same results follow from the equation to the central ellipsoid in the form 

see Art. 34. By applying the usual analytical conditions that this is a surface of 
revolution we obtain the required relation between jp, g, r. 


Arrangement of Poinsot's central axes. 

38. In whatever position the body is placed relatively to the 
forces it has been shown in Vol. I. that the forces acting on the 
body can be simplified into a single force, acting along a straight 
line called by Poinsot the central axis, and a couple round that 
axis. As the body takes different positions relative to the forces 
Poinsot s axis also moves relatively to both. In order to determine 
the arrangement of Poinsot’s axes for all possible positions of the 
body and forces it will be convenient to have two systems of axes, 
one fixed in the body and the other fixed relatively to the forces. 

Let the axes fixed in the body be the principal axes at the 
central point. These we shall represent by Ox, 0\j, Oz. Following 
the same notation as before, the forces are represented by the 
astatic couples ((?, h), {H, c), whose astatic arms are placed along 
y and 2 ^, together with a force R acting at 0. The astatic 
moments of these couples are represented by Ks respectively. 
Let the axes fixed in space be parallel to the force R, 6r, H, 
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R 

Cr 

H 


y 


These are represented by 0x\ Oy\ Oz\ We shall sometimes 
speak of them as the axes of the forces. 

Let the direction cosines of either set of axes relatively to the 
other be given by the diagram. The positive 
direction of these axes are so chosen that by 
turning one set round the common origin the 
positive directions of x, y, z may be made to 
coincide with those of x\ y\ z. The advantage 
of this choice is, that in the determinant of directioii cosines every 
constituent is equal to its minor with the proper sign as given by 
the ordinary rules of determinants. Without losing the simplicity 
of the other relations of these constituents, we thus avoid any 
ambiguity of sign in the minors. 


h 

0i 


a^2 ciii 

h b. 



In the figure the axes are represented in the manner usually 
adopted in spherical trigonometiy. The axes Ox, Oy, Oz and 
0x\ 0y\ Oz cut the sphere in x, y, z and R, G, H respectively ; 
the angles being represented by arcs of great circles. The 
Eulerian angular coordinates of R referred to x are 6 = xR, 
yfr = yxR, (f) = MRQ. Since the angle between any two planes 
is equal to the arc joining their poles, it is easy to see that 
ziG=e, iz^ir, 

39. To fi7id the position of Romsofs axis referred to the axes 
of the forces, and also the moonent of the forces about it 

Let Px' be the required Poinsot’s axis, V the moment of the 
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couple round it. The axis Px^ is parallel to 0x\ let its coordi- 
nates referred to x\ y\ z , be 07 ', 

The couples have their astatic arms on the axes y, z, and 

their forces parallel to y\ z\ To refer these couples to the axes 
y\ z' we resolve the arms and move the forces parallel to 
themselves (Art. 6 ). Thus we replace the two couples by six 
others whose arms are arranged along the axes of x\ y\ z\ In 
the figure the forces at 0 are omitted to avoid complication, -the 
arrows indicate the directions of the other forces oi each of the six 
couples; and each arrow-head (as in Art. 10) is marked by the 
astatic moment of the corresponding couple. 

By hypothesis all these couples together with a force P acting 
at 0 are equivalent to the couple F round Px" and a force equal 
to iJ acting along Pxl\ Taking moments about the axes 


0.< 0/, 0/ we have ‘ r = (1), 

( 2 ), 

(S). 



A nother proof . We may also obtain these results very simply without resolving 
the couples. Let the arms OB, 00 of the couples be taken as unity so that the 
forces Or, H acting at B and C are measured by the astatic moments Ju, K.^, 
Art. 10. The axes Ox', Oy', Oz' being the axes of reference, the coordinates of B 
and C are respectively a^, ft.,, a^, c.^. Since acts parallel to Oy', its 

moment about Oz' is ICag, and since acts parallel to Oz' its moment about 
Oy', is -A> 3 . In the same way their moments about Ox' are and 
Equating these to the moment of JR acting along Px" and of P we have the same 
results as before. 


40. When the body is rotated about Ox', the direction cosines 
a. 2 , are invariable. It follows that the straight line whose 
position is determined by the equations ( 2 ) and ( 3 ) is fixed 
relatively to the forces. Hence we infer, that, when the body is 
rotated about a-n a.xis passing throiigh the central point andjjarallel 


I 


r 
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to the 'principal forcCy Poinsot^s axis always coincides with a 

straight line fixed in space. i: 

This straight line traces out a right circular cylinder in the 
body whose radius p is given by the equation 

jR-p- = + K/a>f. (4). 

This cylinder is fixed in the body and moves with it. In one f 

complete revolution of the body each generator in turn passes ], 

through the straight line fixed in space and becomes the Poinsot’s | 

axis for that position of the body. |- 

Keferring to the figure of Art. eS8, the axis of this cylinder cuts 1; 

the sphere of reference in iJ. We may also imagine the sphere of 'i 

such size that the cylinder envelopes it along the circular boundary ■ 

of the figure. In the figure the direction of the force R and the ^ 

generators of the cylinder are supposed to be perpendicular to the H 

plane of the paper. : ' 

As the body turns round OR as its axis, the dotted part of the 
figure remains fixed in space while the part indicated by the i; 

continuous lines moves round R. uj 

Let a plane through the axis of the cylinder and the straight i I 

line fixed in space cut the sphere in the arc RP. Let RP il 

produced backwards cut the circle GIT in P'. Then the position li 

of P OT P' may be found from the equations ij 

tan(?P = tanftP' = -?=5^ (5). Ii 

V P-'Ih j I 

In every position of the body Poinsot’s central axis is a ,| 

straight line drawn through P perpendicular to the plane of the 
circle GH. Here P is distinguished from P' by the sign of either 
rj' or f ' as given by the equations (2) and (3). ! 

It follows from these results, that all the straight lines, each of ; 

which would be a Poinsot’s axis if the body were properly placed, 
may be classified as the generators of a system of right circular ' 

cylinders. The axes of these cylinders pass through the central j| 

point and are always parallel to the direction of the principal 
force. ! ’ 

Conversely, a straight line being given in the body, it may he " 

required {when possible) to place the body in such a position that the , ; 

straight line may be a Poinsofs axis. To effect this, we turn the 
body about the central point until the given straight line is 
parallel to the principal force. If %, a-o, n-g are the direction 
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cosines of the given straight line referred to the principal axes of 
the body at the central point, then, in this position of the body, 
cti, ^ 3 , a-i are also the direction cosines of the principal force. If 
the distance of the given straight line from the central point does 
not satisfy equation (4) the straight line cannot be a Poinsot ’s 
axis. If however the equation is satisfied, we turn the body 
round the principal force as an axis of rotation through the angle 
GP determined by equation (5), or, which is the same thing, we 
turn the body until the given straight line passes through the 
point 7 j', in the plane j/V determined by the equations (2), (3). 
The body has then been placed in the required position. When 
the straight line fixed in the body has been made parallel to the 
principal force the body may be inverted, so that the given straight 
line is again parallel to the force but points in the opposite 
direction. If the condition (4) is satisfied in one case, it is 
satisfied in the other. Thus if the construction yield one position 
in which the given straight line is a Poinsot's axis, it will yield 
another. 


41. In every position of the body the couple-moment ot 
Poinsot’s axis is given by 

r = Z’3COs Gz- KoCOsHy 
— JTa (cos sin + sin 'yjr cos (f> cos 0) 

+ ilo (sin cos (f) + cos y[r sin </) cos 0), 

by using the spherical formulae for the triangle GIz and Ely. 
This may be written in the form 

r = rosin(</)-0„) (6), 

where To is the maximum value of F, and (/) = (;6o determines the 
position of the body when the couple-moment is zero. We easily 


find 


tan </)o = — 


cos 0 , 


0 ), 


W = (-^2 4- Ki cos dy sin^ yjr + cos 0 + IQ- cos- I 

_ (-^ 2-4 IlaQ^as^ + (HjOj + Hlfa-? 

-j- a.f J 

Make the arc MN^ = then the arc ^ and 

r = rosiniY„G. As the body rotates about the axis OX, both if 
and N, move with it. When (l>-<p^=0 or tt, the point iY 
coincides with either P' or P ; the couple-moment vanishes and 
the system is equivalent to a single resultant. As the body is 
turned from either of these opposite positions through any angle 
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the- couple F increases and its magnitude varies as the sine of the 
angle of rotation. The couple reaches a maximum in cither of the 
positions given by ^ — </)o = ± -^tt and then decreases again. Thus 
there are in general two positions of the body in which the couple- 
moment r has a given value, and two more in which it has the 
same value with an opposite sign. 

42. We may interpret this result in a slightly different 
manner. We may ascribe to each generator a certain couple- 
moment r peculiar to itself, which becomes the couple-moment 
when the body is so placed that that generator is a Poinsot’s axis. 
Make = -1- (rP, then for any generator of the cylinder 

say the one which passes through P we have F = F^ sin WjP. 

It will be useful to state this result in words. Through the 
line of action of R draw two planes, one passing through the two 
generators lohose couple-moments are each zero, and the other 
arbitrary amd cutting the cylinders in two other generators. If F 
he the couple-moment for these last two generators and % the angle 
between the planes, then F = Fosin;)(^ lohere Fo is given by either of 
the forms in equation (8), 

43. In what precedes it has been supposed that both the direction and the line 
of action of the principal force H are given in the body. In this case the body can 
only be rotated about Ox' as an axis. If the direction of R is not given, but only its 
line of action, the body can also be inverted by rotating it through two right angles 
about an axis perpendicular to Ox'. To avoid complicating the figure it will be more 
convenient to effect this last change by rotating the forces in the opposite direction, 
each about its point of application, so that the angles between their directions 
remain unaltered. 

The elfect of this -inversion is easily seen to be, that the positive directions of x' 
and of one of the two y', z' are reversed. As it will be convenient that they should 
have the same positive directions in space as before, we shall represent the effect of 
the inversion by changing the signs of the force R and of that of one of the astatic 
moments Ju , JCj. The sign of the couple-moment F about Poinsot’s axis also must 
be changed (even if its magnitude remains unaltered) when the positive direction of 
X in space is to be the same after inversion as before. 

One result of these changes is that the arc P'P (Art. 40) takes up another 
position (say Q'Q, not drawn in the figure of Art. 38) making the same angle with 
GR as before, but on the other side. The angle 0^) and the couple are also 
changed. Thus the positions in which Poinsot’s couple vanishes are changed by 
the inversion of the body. 

44. To find the equation of Poinsot's aods referred to the pnn- 
cipal axes at the central point. 

Following the notation already described in Art. 38, the 

13 
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equations of Poinsot’s axis referred to the axes of the forces 


are Rr]' = — Km. , R^' = — K^a-^ (1 ), 

and the couple-moment T is given by 

r = KA^Kx,, ( 2 ). 


Transforming these to the axes fixed in the body, we obviously have 
R(bi^ h.v + K.(i.j 

R + C.r} 4- 

Eliminating rj, ^ in turn, and remembering that each constituent 
of the determinant of transformation in Art. 38 is equal to its 
minor, we have 

jR ( - 7?a3 4 = - KmXi 4 KflA | 

jR ( -• 4 = - K.ax. 4 K‘/hh r 

R{ — ^ct. + rja^ = — K^aX:^ 4 I 

These may also be written in the form 

jR ( — 4 - r^i = — K.ho, 4 'j 

R{-^a, + ^a,) - Pa, = - Kfi, V (4). 

~ == J 

Any two of these are the equations to Poinsot’s axis when the 
relative positions of the body and the forces are given by the 
direction cosines cti, &c. They are also the equations of the fixed 
generator of the circular cylinder, Art. 40. 

Adding together the squares of the equations (3), we obtain 
the equation of the cylinder traced out by Poinsot’s axis as the 
body is turned round Ooc. This cylinder is easily seen to be a 
right circular cylinder and its radius p is given by 

jj2p2 -- q- K^d-i (5), 

as already proved in Art. 40. 

When the body is so placed that the forces reduce to a single 
resultant, the equations (4) may be put into a more convenient 
form. Since P = 0, the first of those equations reduces to 
J? ( — 4 ^Uo) = — KJ)‘^ 4 ^ 

o=~iP,c.4/% r 

Subtracting the squares, we have 

( - ^^3 + = {hi - o^r) {Ki ^ 3 ^). 

Let us seek the intersection of the single resultant with the .plane 
of ; putting therefore f = 0, the two first of equations (4) become 

R-ai ( 6 ). 
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A straight line drawn through the point thus determined parallel 
to the foi'ce R is the single resultant. 

Adding these equations together and remembei'ing that 

= 1 _ g, 2 = g^2 ^ 

we have, after division by a/, 


’tL I 

Kf-Ilr IQ 


= 1 


(7). 


This is the equation to a focal conic, Art. 3G. The single resultant 
therefore intersects the focal conic in the plane of xy. In the 
same way, it intersects that in the plane of x:s. We thus arrive at 
a theorem dm to Minding, viz. that when the lody is so placed that 
the forces cm^e eqitivalent to a single resultant, the line of action of 
that resultant is a focal line. A further consideration of this mode 
of proof and of Minding’s theorem will be found a little further on. 


An apparent exception arises when either ajj=0 or ^ 2 = 0 . Supposing that = 0 

the equations (3) become JRa.,^= 

Since - = - we have 

r=7vV;,-~r2C2=(A3H-A>J 712 = 0. 

Thus either 7 > 2=0 or TC^-i- AV/i=0. Joining the former to r=0, we have £? 2 = 0 . 
The latter is impossible if K.^ is greater than /u ; if K.^ is less than lu the focal 
conic (7) is a hyperbola and the single resultant is parallel to an asymptote. Thus 
in both cases the single resultant intersects the focal conic. 


Ex. 1. Show that the single resultant intersects the plane of the imaginary focal 
conic in the conic ’I - 1 - -p „ = f A, - 1 V 


r = 


This conic is fixed in the body when is given. 


Ex. 2. Show that the circular cylinder (5) intersects the plane of xy in the 
conic whose equation is 

45. The direction of the principal force It, and a point 77 , ^ on a generator of 
the circular cylinder being given referred to the principal axes of the body, it is re- 
quired to find the couple-moment about that generator when the body is so placed 
that the generator is a Poinsot’s axis. 

For the sake of brevity let us write 

~ 77^2 + = (7, - H- 

Multiplying the second and third of equations (4) Art. 44 by and Aj %3 respec- 
tively we have 

(Eq ~ Prto) -f- IC/a,, {Rr - Pay) = ( - A>oCi -f 


The couple-moment P is therefore given by 

( Ju V + r = E {iq^a.q -b 7i3- V - (1). 

If the line of action of R only is given and the force may act either way along 
it, we obtain another value of P by inverting either the body or the forces. If P' be 
the couple-moment after inversion we have by Art. 43 

(/C V j{2a./) V' = R -b iqa,^r -b KJC^v) (2). 

13—2 
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The force R then acts along the negative direction of its line of action. 

We may write (1) in the form 

(/u V- -t- T=B{- {IC,^ - 7^2) - Ju, + IQ a^t } ... (3). 

We therefore see that the plane through the line of action of R and the two genera- 
tors whose couple-moments are zero (Art. 41) is 

- {IQ ~ IQ) -f iq (7i>i + IQ a.^rj - K, {lua^ + IQ a.^= 0 (4) . 

Conversely, when the magnitude of the couple T is given, either of the equatiom 
(1) or (3) enables us to find the generators which have the given moment V when the 
body is so placed that one of them is a Poinsofs axis. When F is given, either of 
these eq.uations represents a plane intersecting the circular cylinder (5) in two 
straight lines which are parallel to the principal force. These are the generators 
required ; see also Art. 41. If we change the sign of F we obtain another plane, 
parallel to the former, giving two other generators, each of whose couple moments 
have the given magnitude hut an opposite sign. These four are obviously sym- 
metrically arranged round the principal force. 

Another construction for Poinsot’s axis and moment is indicated in the follow- 
ing examples. 

Ex. 1. A straight line OQ is drawn through the central point 0 perpendicular 
to the plane containing the force R and its corresponding fixed generator. Prove 
that p, q, r are the coordinates of the point Q in which this straight line cuts the 
circular cylinder. Prove also that Q is one of the poles of the great circle repre- 
sented by PP' in the figure of Art. 38. 

Ex. 2. Let OS be the straight line whose direction cosines are proportional to 
- KJQ 7fo-«o, IQa^i^ when referred to the principal axes of the body at the central 
point 0 ; thus OS is fixed in the body when the position of OR is given. If 
(p be the angle contained by the lines OQ, OS, i^rove that 
F _ { iQlCfi -i- Jia V -f 7^3 V I h 
cos^”" t J 

Show also that the straight line OS lies in the plane containing the force R and the 
two generators whose couple-moments are zero. 

46. If the magnitude of the couple-moment F is given as well as the line 
of action of R, we may obtain other cylinders which will intersect the right cylinder 
already found in the corresponding Poinsot’s axes. 

The first of equations (4) Art. 44 is 

R{ — q- jfUo) “ Fflj^ — — I\.e)I)2 R’jCo^ 

and F = - IQ.^ -1- ICJ).i. 

Hence subtracting the squares, as in Art. 44, 

{R{-va, + tQ-TaQ-r^={hf^-c.f) [IQ-IQ), 

Now by Art. 38 Q~Q=Q-a^-, hence, substituting for from the second of 
equations (4), we have 

{ R{-7ia^ + ^a„)-Ta^y--T^ _ {i? (-fai + fas) . . 

Jr3=- AV 'Kf ~ "s' ^ 

Again substituting for ftp from the third of equations (4), we have 

AV-A7 + K? “"=■ 
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Lastly, the last two of eq.uations (4) give 

{Ii{- ^ai + ^a.,i)~Va2}- {Bj- + ycii) - ^ 

IC/ '*■ /C- 


( 3 ). 


The three surfaces (1) (2) and (3) are cylinders, for the equation to any one of them 
shows that an expression of the first degree in 17, ^ is some function of another 
expression of the first degree. Also the axis of each cylinder is parallel to the 
straight line ^/«i = 77/ao=^/ay, i.e. the axis of each is parallel to the line of action 
of the force JR. 

It may be noticed that the direction cosines h.,, h.^; cq, c.,, c*., have been 
eliminated so that the equations to these cylinders contain only the principal force 
11, the direction cosines of Jl and Poinsot’s couple V. 

47. Supposing that the coordinates ($, tj, f) of some point on the cylindrical locus 
(5) are given, and that the line of action of the force li is also known, any one of the 
equations (1), (2), (3), of Art. 46 may be regarded as a quadratic to find the couple- 
moment when the body is so placed that the corresponding generator is a Poinsot’s 
axis. 

If we seek the corresponding equations when the forces are inverted we change 
the signs of E, P and one of the A"’s (Art. 43). But those changes leave the 
quadratics unaltered. Thus the two values of P given by any one of those 
quadratics correspond to the two directions in which R can act along the same 
given line of action. 

Ex. The given point (^, 7 }, being supposed to be on the circular cylinder, prove 
that the three quadratics (1) (2) (3) of Art. 46 reduce to the same, viz. 

. P^ ( Ao V + 1' {lu\q + AVV) + {Kf(f + K./r-) = KMC? (a./ -1- a.J ^) . 

Prove also that the roots of this (iuadratic are given by 

where p, q, r have the meanings specified in Art. 45. 

48. IMCinding^s Theorem. By joining any one of the throe cylinders (1), (2), 
(3) to the circular cylinder we have sullicient equations to find the generators which 
can have a given couple-moment and are also parallel to any given straight lino. 
It will often be more convenient to use the intersections of those cylinders with one 
of the coordinate i)lanes. Thus putting ^=0, the cylinder (1) cuts the x>lano of xj/ 


in the conic 


-H Ikq)- - P*-^ {B^a,^ - P<f.)- _ 


.( 1 ). 


J1.7-A7 ^ K./ 

When the forces are equivalent to a single resultant wo have r = 0 and in that 

case equation (1) reduces to the focal conic J _ _ (2). 


The single resultant therefore intersects the focal conic in the plane of .ry. Simi- 
larly it intersects that in the plane of xz. See Art. 44. 

49. * Conversely, let a straight line intersect both focal conics, then by Art. 37 
it is a generator of the circular cylinder. If the direction cosines of this straiglit 
line are fq, «o, <iy, the corresponding couple-moment P is given by the quadratic (1) 
of Art. 48. 

This quadratic gives two values of P. Multiplying (2) by and subtracting 
the result from (1) we find that one root is P = 0 and that the other is given by 


{Kf(Lf -t- IC/a,?) P = 2Ba.^ { AV-^a., + A",- [rja^ - } 


.(3). 
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The result is that the couple-moment for the generator is zero for one of the 
two directions in which the force E can act along that generator. 

These two values of T follow also from equations (1) and (2) Art. 45 for when 
the value of T given by (1) is zero, the value given by (2) agrees with that shown in 
equation (3) of this article. 

Finally, we see that if any straight line can he the line of action of a single 
resultant force that line must intersect both the focal conics, and if a straight line 
intersect both the focal conics it can be the line of action of a single resicUant if the 
body be properly placed, 

50. Ex. 1. The direction of the principal force E being given by the direction 
cosines a^, Uo, Ug referred to the principal axes at the central point show that each 



passes through the line of action of E and intersects the focal conics in four points, 
which are the corners of a parallelogram formed by the focal lines, two of which arc 
parallel to the direction of E, Prove also that the focal lines parallel to the given 
direction of E are the corresponding single resultants. 

This follows easily from Art. 45. 

Ex. 2. If the body is so placed that the force E acts along an asymi^tote of the 
hyperbolic focal conic, prove (1) that the circular cylinder contains the elliptic focal 
conic on its surface ; (2) that as the body is turned round OE Poinsot’s axis lies in 
the plane containing E and parallel to the force H which corresponds to the 
greater astatic moment ; (3) that Poinsot’s couple P is always zero as the body 
is turned found OR provided the force R acts in the proper direction, but is zero 
only when the plane of the hyperbolic conic contains the force H if R act in the 
other direction. 

51, Relations of Foinsot's axis to the confocals. The manner in which the 
single resultant is connected with the confocals is given by Minding’s theorem. 
We may also find the relations of Poinsot’s axis with the same confocals in the 
general case in which the couple is not zero. To effect this we recxiiiro the following 
lemma in solid geometry. 

52. Lemma, Let the squares of the semi-axes of two confocals be a-q-X, 
jd-'fX, 7--rAand ar+X', X', y-+X'. Let the direction cosines of any straight line 
be (Z, 7/i, n) and its distance from the origin be p. If two i)lanes at right angles can 
be drawn through the straight line to touch the two confocals, then 

p- + aH- -1- pv -f yhir = a*-* + jS'- + 7^ + X -h X'. 

It follows that when the confocals are given the left-hand side is constant for all 
straight lines. 

Let {I, m, n'), (Z", m", n") be the direction cosines of the tangent planes, and 
p, p' the lengths of the perpendiculars on them. Then 

= (a2 + X) ^ X) H. (-^2 ^ 

+ Z"' + (i3HX') ( 7 HX 9 7^-. 

Noticing that p-=p“-j-p'- we find by addition 

P~ = a- {V- + 1"-) -h ^ {m'- -1- wt"2) q- y (7i,'2 - 1 - n"-} +\ + X. 

Hence since &c., we have 

p- -f a-Z2 + ^ ySjjp 

o3. Let ns now apply this Lemma to any generator of the cylinder. Let 
a, /i, 7 be the semi-axes of the imaginary focal conic, then, by Art. 86, 
a2 = 0, y^^~Kf^lRK 
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The values of X, X' are the squares of the semi-major axes, of the two coiifocals ; let ’ 

these be represented by MJR^ and as in Art. 35. The direction cosines of 

any generator are (a^ , , ^ 3 ) and its distance p from the central point is given by ii 

+ Hence, substituting the left-hand side of the equation in the j; 

Lemma reduces to zero. We therefore have + j; 

If therefore any Uoo planes at right angles are drawn through a possible Pobisot's • j 

axis and tioo confocals are drawn to touch these planes^ the sum of the squaj'es of the i 

semimajor axes of these confocals is constant. This constant when multiplied by is I 

the sum of the squares of the astatic momeyits of the principal couples at the central I 

point. 

From this we may deduce as a corollary a theorem discovered by Darboux. 

Let a plane be draion through any possible Foinsofs axis to touch one of the focal 
conics, then a perpendicular plane through the same axis will touch another focal conic. 

For in the limit these conics may be regarded as the bounding rims of two Hat : 
confocals whose semi-major axes are respectively IL^jR and 

54. Ex. 1. If a possible Poinsot’s axis touch two confocals imove that the sum 
of the squares of their semi-major axes is equal to JCf + Kf after division by i 2 -. ; ' 

If a straight line touch two confocals, and tangent planes are drawn at the points ■ | 

of contact, these planes are known to be at right angles. If we apply the general : 

theorem in Art. 53 to these two tangent planes, the result follows at once. 

Ex. 2 . If a possible Poinsot’s axis intersect one of the focal conics prove that it ; ' 

must intersect the other also. i 

For suppose it intersects the plane of xy in the elliptic focal conic, it may be ! j 

regarded as touching the confocal surface whose semi-major axis is K.JIL Hence it I ' 

also touches the confocal surface whose semi-major a.xis is KJR (by the last 1 1 

example), i.e. it intersects the plane of xz in the hyperbolic focal conic. 1 1 

Reduction to Three and to Four Foixes. i : 

55. Wc have seen that the forces of any astatic system may 1;; 

be reduced to two couples and a single force. This representation 
of the force, though very simple in its character, may not always i 

be convenient. These couples and the force have an intimate j 

relation to the central point and central plane, and the positions | 

of this point and plane may not suit the circumstances of the ^ 

problem we wish to consider. 

We shall now examine some other representations of an astatic ' i 

system. We shall show that the forces may be reduced to three \ j 

forces which act at three arbitrary points in the central plane. i I 

These points however must not in general lie in one straight line. ; 

We shall show that the forces of the system may also be reduced 
to four forces which act at any four points fixed in the body at ^ 

which we may find it convenient to apjDly them. The four points 
must not in general lie in one plane. ^ ; 

We can see another advantage of these representations of the J 

forces. For the points of application may be regarded as the ; | 
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corners of a triangle or tetrahedron of reference. We are thus 
enabled to use the systems of coordinates called trilinear and 
tetrahedral with considerable effect. 

56. To shotv that all the forces of any system may he reduced 
to three forces which act at three points lying in the central plane. 

Following the same notation as in Art. 9, let the forces of the 
system be P^, &c. and let ilfi, ifor- be their points of 
application. Let these be referred to any axes Ox^ Oy, Oz, either 
rectangular or oblique, which are fixed relatively to the body. 
Let the coordinates of Af, If, &c. be (xi, yj, Zi), (x., y^, &c. 

Let Ox'j Of, Oz\ be another system of axes, not necessarily 
rectangular, to which we may refer the forces. These ‘are fixed 
relatively to the forces. Let the components of the forces along 
these be (Z^, Y\, Z\,), (X\, ¥'„ Z\„), &c. 

Consider the system of parallel forces X\, X'n, &c. All these 
are astatically equivalent to a single force XX' acting at their 
centre of joarallel forces. In the same way the two other systems 
of parallel forces viz. Y'l, Y'^ &c. and Z\, Z'.^ &c. are equivalent to 
XY' and XZ' each acting at its own centre of parallel forces in 
directions parallel to f and z' respectively. These forces we may 
represent by Z, G, H, and their points of application by A, B, (J. 
The centre of parallel forces is known to possess the astatic 
quality. If then we move the arbitrary axes Ox', 0y\ Oz' in any 
manner about the origin, keeping their inclination to each other 
unaltered, the system loill yet he equivalent to the same three forces 
F, G, TI acting at the same three points A, B, G in directions always 
parallel to the axes Ox', Of, Oz'. 

To find the coordinates of these points we may therefore 
consider any one position of the forces and the body. In this 
position let X, Y, Z be the components of any force F resolved 
along the axes Ox, Oy, Oz. Then 

X' = IX + l'Y l"Z, Y = mX + m' Y + m"Z Z' = &c. 

where (I, m, n), (V, m', n'), (I", m", n"), are the direction ratios of 
the axes {x, y, z) referred to {od, f, z'). 

Let (^, y, z,) be the coordinates of A, then 

- _ 

XX' V^X + VtY+WtZ^ 

with similar values for yi and Taking the same notation 
as in Art. 10 we write 'ZXx = Xa &c. XX = X„ &c. We thus 
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Fy^ = IX y + Z'Fy + l"Zy 

Fpj, = IX, + I'Y, + rz, 

F^ix,^VY, + rz,] 

Hence it appears that the point A lies on the plane 


7) Xy 

^ X, 

1 Xo 


F. 

F. 

F. 

Fo 


ir, 

^0 


= 0 



(2). 


In the same way the points B and 0 also lie on this plane. 


57. We notice that the directions of the axes 0x\ 0y\ Oz\ 
are perfectly arbitrary except that they cannot all lie in one plane. 
We may therefore obtain an infinite variety of triangles ABC 
with corresponding forces at the corner. Any one of these may 
be called an astatic trimgle, and the points A, A, may be 
called astatic points. 

We may obviously make the inclinations of the forces F, G, H 
to each other whatever we please, though of course the position of 
the triangle ABC is dependent on our choice of these inclinations. 
It is generally most convenient to make the forces F, G, H act in 
directions at right angles to each other. 

We have seen that when we want to find the positions of 
A, B, G we may consider the body to have some fixed position 
relative to the forces. For this position Xx &c. are all constant 
whatever the positions of the axes 'ij\ F may be. The equation 
(2) therefore gives, as the locus of the points A, Bj C, a plane fixed 
in the body. We also see that the locus is a unique plane 
except when all the coefficients are zero. An independent and 
elementary proof that the plane ABC is unique has been given 
in Art. 13. 

Comparing the equation (2) with that found in Art. 25 we 
notice that this plane is the same as that already called the 
central plane. It follows that all the astatic triangles lie on the 
central plane. 


58. To find the central plane and one astatic triangle ivith 
rectangidar forces. 

The theorem proved in Art. 56 supplies us with a useful 
method of finding the position of the central plane. To effect 
this we resolve all the forces of the system into any three direc- 
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tions we may find convenient. Taking the forces in these three 
dii-ections separately we have three sets of pai-allel forces. We 
then find the centre of parallel forces of each set by any method 
we may find convenient. We thus arrive at three points which 
we call A, £, G. The plane through A, B,C is the central plane. 
We have also found one astatic triangle. 

Suppose the system referred to rectangular axes Ox, Oy, Oz 
and consider any position of the body relative to the forces. 
All the a;-components form a system of parallel forces which may 
be collected into a single astatic force = F acting at a j^oint A 
whose coordinates are 
_ 2Xx 

TX- 

111 the same way the y-components may be collected into a force 
6r acting at a point B whose coordinates are 
_ tYx _ %Yy _ 27^ 

The i?-components may he similarly treated. 

These three points lie on the central plane. The forces 
F, Gj E act in directions at right angles at each other and their 
magnitudes have been found. 

If the principal force is finite, the axes may always be so 
chosen that 2-i", 2F, 2-^ are not zero. If the principal force is 
zero, the coordinates of the three points are either infinite or take 
an indeterminate form ; and in this case the central plane is either 
at an infinite distance or is indeterminate in position. Thus 
whenever there is a central plane this construction may be used 
to find it. 

59. Referring to the table of elementary couples given in 
Ai‘t. 10 these expressions for {Xj y, s) &c. give a new interpreta- 
tion to those symbols. It has been shown in Art. 10 that the 
Constituents in any row of that table are the components of the 
corresponding couples. It has now been proved that the consti- 
tuents in any column are proportional to the coordinates of an 
astatic triangle with rectangular forces. 

60. To reduce all the forces of any system to four forces 
ivhicfi act at four given points not all in one plane. 

Let A, B, G, JD be any four points fixed in the body. These 
we shall regard as the corners of the tetrahedron of reference. 
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Let Pi, Py, (See., be any forces acting on the body and let 
Mij M. 2 j &q. be their points of application. We propose to replace 
each of these by four forces acting at the corners A, P, C, D 
parallel to the original direction of the force. Consider DA, DB, 
DC to be a system of oblique axes, let 77, be the coordinates 
of any point M and let DA = a, DB = h, DC = c. Then by Art. 7 
the forces acting at A, B, (7, D are respectively 

P^la, Frj/b, P^/c, P--P^la-Pvlh-^P^Ic, 

Now ^/c is equal to the ratio of the perpendiculars drawn from 
AT and 0 on the face ABC, and this ratio is the tetrahedral 
coordinate of M. Eepresenting the four tetrahedral coordinates 
of M by a, /S, 7, h, and remembering that their sum is unity we see 
that the four forces at the corners A, B, C, D, are resiiectively Pa, 
' P^, Py, PS. 

We therefore have the following working rule. Any force P 
acting at the point whose tetrahedral coordinates are a, /3, y, S may 
he replaced by four parallel forces acting at the corne^^s of the 
tetrahedron of reference whose magnitudes are respectively Pa, P/S, 

P7, PS. 

The several forces acting at each corner may now be com- 
pounded together. The result is that any system of forces can be 
replaced by four forces, one at each corner of the tetrahedron. 

61. We may prove in the same way that a force P acting at 
any point M in the plane ABC may be replaced by three parallel 
forces respectively equal to Pa, P/3, Py, and acting at A, B, G, 
where a, /3, 7, are the areal coordinates of M referred to the 
triangle ABC. 

We may also deduce this result from the general theorem for a 
tetrahedron. We notice that tetrahedral coordinates become areal 
when the iDoint considered lies in a coordinate plane. We may 
therefore disregard the coordinate 8 and treat the tetrahedral 
coordinates a, /3, 7, as if they were areal. 

62. To show that the system can be reduced to three forces 
acting at any three points in the central plane luhich form a 
triangle. 

Let the system be reduced to three forces acting at the corners 
A,B,G of some astatic triangle; then this triangle lies in the 
central plane. Let A', B', G\ be any three points in the same 
plane, but not in a straight line, and let D' be a fourth point not 
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in that plane. Kegarding as the tetrahedron of refer- 

ence we shall transfer the forces from B, C to the corners of 
this tetrahedron. 

To find the force at I)\ we multiply each force by its S coordi- 
nate. Since this coordinate is zero for each of the points B, G, 
the resultant force at D' is zero, 

63. Transformation of Triangles. One astatic triangle 
ABC and the rectangular forces F, 0, H at its being given, 

it is required to transfer this representation to any other triangle 
A'B'G’ and to find the rectangidar forces F\ Q\ IF at its corners. 

Let axes drawn through any point 0 parallel to either of these 
sets of forces be called the axes of those forces. We thus have 
two sets of rectangular axes. Let their mutual direction cosines 
be given in the usual way by the diagram. 

Then any force F may be resolved into the components 
FI, Fm, Fn, acting respectively parallel to the 
axes of F, G\ H\ Treating the forces Q, H in 
the same way we have F' FI 01' + HI" 

O' = Fm + Gm' + Em", E' = &c. 

We also have 

F = F'l+ G'm + E'n, G - FI' + G'm' + E'n', //= &c. 

The point of application of the force F' is the centre of the 
parallel forces FI, Gl', FIl" which act at A, B, G. Thus the point 
A' at which F' acts is the centre of gravity of three weights 
(positive or negative) proportional to FI, Gl\ El" placed at the 
corners A, B, G of the given triangle. By properly choosing these 
ratios we can place the corner A' at any point we please. 

The areal coordinates of the corners of either triangle referred 
to the other can also be found very simply by using the theorem 
of Art. 61. Let (oci, /3i, yO, (a.,, y^), y^) be the areal 

coordinates of the points A', B', G' referred to the given triangle 
ABG. If we transfer the forces F, O’, E' back again to the 
triangle ABG, the three forces at A will be F’a^, G’ol., H'a-^. But 
these are the components of F. The forces at B, G, may be 
similarly found. 

Hence Fa, = FI F'/3, = Gl' Fy, = El". 

G'a, = Fm G'/3, =. Gm' G'y, = Em", 

E'a,=:Fn E'^,==On' H'y, = Hn’'. 

By choosing the nine direction cosines in any way which their 
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mutual relations permit we can use these formuliB to transform 
from one triangle to another. 


If the forces of the two triangles are oblique we regard {I, m, 71), (Z', m', n') 
{I", 7)i", ]i"), as the direction ratios of F, G, II referred to the axes F', IF. The 
direction ratios of F', G\ IF referred to the axes of F, G, II, are proportional to the 
minors of (Z, V, V') &c. If these direction ratios be (X, X', X^') (y., jj.', y") {v, v") we 
have F=F'X + G'ja + //V, G = &c., H=<&c., 

instead of the expressions given above. With this exception all the other equations 
in this article apply to oblique forces. 


04. The imaginary focal Conic. Let us suppose that the forces of the two 
triangles AUG, A'B'G' are rectangular. The nine direction cosines are connected 
by relations such as Z/ii+ = 0 &c. Hence the coordinates of A', B', C' are 

connected by the three equations 

J,.a -I- 02 + i/2 

F'^ •* (p J12 

i ,2 + 7 j 2 + 7/2 -0 

If tlieroforc A' bo taken at any point (a, jS, 7 ,) both B' and C' must lie on the 
straight lino ~ ^ (^)* 



wlicro a, ft, 7 arc current coordinates. Taking IF anywhere on this line, then C' is 
found as the intersection of two straight linos. 

Tliis straight lino (2) is evidently the polar line of {a, ft, 7 ,) with regard to the 


imaginary conic 



0^ 



0 . 


(3). 


Thus the three astatic points arc always at the corners of a self-conjugate triangle 
with regard to this conic. 

Tlie statical property of this conic is that each side of every astatic triangle with 
rectangular forces is tlie polar line of tlic opposite corner. But as two different 
conics cannot liave the polar lines of every point the same in each conic, it follows 
that this ‘conic is uni<iuii. Whatever astatic triangle ABC wc take as the triangle 
of references, the conic giv(sn liy tliis equation is the same. 


b;"). Ex. 1. Show that, whatever astatic triangle with rectangular forces is 
taken as the trin,ngle of rcferenco, the quantities 
(1) F'-^q-G-i-P/P, 

(‘2) FGHA, 

(3) .j.. 6*2F“G-, 

are invariable, whore a, h, r- arc the sides, A the area of the triangle, and F, G, 11 
the forces. 

Wo have also the invariant property that the centre of gravity of three wciglits, 
proportional to 6 '-, IP, placcjd at the corners is the same for all triangles. 

Ex. 2 . Show that, whatever astatic triangle with oblique forces is taken as the 
triangle of reference, the quantities 
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(1) F- -f + 2 FG cos 7 + 2GH cos a + ^BF cos/5 

(2) FGEAfi 

(3) a''-G'H' {F'2 (cos a - cos )9 cos 7) - F'B' (cos ^ - cos 7 cos a) 

_ (cos 7 - cos a cos (3) - G'lF siu-a} + &c. + &c. 
are invariable, vrhere a, jS, 7 are the muttial inclinations of the forces and 
1 - cos-a - cos-jS - COS 27 + 2 cos a cos j3 cos 7 . 

We notice that fi is six times the volume of the tetrahedron formed by unit lines 
drawn from any point parallel to the forces. It follows that cannot vanish unless 
the astatic forces are parallel to one plane. 

Ex. 3. A system of forces is equivalent to a force R, acting at a point 0, and two 
couples, whose astatic moments are /C, Ag, and whose astatic arms are placed along 
the rectangular axes OF, OF, the forces of the couples being perpendicular to each 
other and to the force R, see Art. 32. If these are transferred to an astatic triangle 
A'B'C' situated in the plane yz, the coordinates of the corners being (-)], , <(■]). .to)> 

Ta) the rectangular forces F', G\ H', prove that 

F:=Rl F% = K/ F'tj = IC/' 

G' = Rm G't/o = G'^.2 = 

JS'=Rn = 

where Z, m, n &c. are the nine direction cosines of F', G', H', as in Art. G3. 

If the forces F, O', H' are all equal, prove that the sum of the distances of the 
three comers from each of the axes of y and z is zero. 


66 . To find the Central Point. The astatic triangle A, B, C, with rectangular 
forces F, G, H being given, shoio that the central point is the centre of gravity of 
three eights proportional to F~, G^, placed at the corners. 

This follows easily from the theorem proved in Art. 30. We multiply each 
force, such as F, by the resolved part of all the forces along it, i.e. by F; the 
product is F^. The rule asserts that the central point is the centre of gravity of 
the three products F^, G-, IP, placed at the points of application of F, G, H. 

Ex. If the forces F, JT of an astatic triangle are not rectangular prove that 
the central point is the centre of gravity of three weights proportional to 
F (F+ G cos 7 + if cos /3), G (F cos 7 + G + i? cos a) II (F cos + G cos a + II) 

placed at the corners, where a, 7 are the angles between the forces (G, II), (II F] 
(F, G). \ 

This result follows at once from the general theorem given in Art. 30. 


67. The central point coincides with the centre of the imaginary conic. To find 
the centre of the conic we foUow the rule given in treatises on Conics. Differentiating 
the equation of the conic (Art. 64) with regard to the areal coordinates a, /?, 7 

y proportional to 

I G-, F-. The result follows at once. 


68 .^ The imaginary conic being given, it is required to find the central lines and 
the principal moments of the system. 

of forces be reduced to its simplest form (Art. 32), i.e. let the 

Sto^ouXrwl ^ ^ *°eetLr with two 

rti:r«el,X 

Consider the origin 0 as one comer of an astatic triangle and produce the arms 
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of the couples to very distant points B and C, replacing the forces by two others, 
viz. G and II both very small. Then OBG is an infinitely large astatic triangle 
with rectangular forces. Let OB=:^b, OG=c then hG — IC^ and cII=K.^ also F=R. 
We shall now nse this triangle to find the equation to the imaginary conic by the 
formula given in Art. 64. 

Let 77, f be the Cartesian coordinates referred to the rectangular axes Oy, Oz of 
any point. Let a, j8, 7 be the areal coordinates of the same point referred to the 
infinitely large triangle OBG. Then a=l, The conic 

* “ /nci “ rr2 — ^ 


therefore reduces to 


0-2 


1 


K.? jj'-i 


We therefore infer (1) that the centre of the imaginary conic is the central point, 
(2) the principal diameters are the central lines of the system, (3) that the lengths 
of the principal semidiameters are IC,J- IjR and K.]sJ - 1/7?. 

Referring to Art. 36, we see that the imaginary conic is the same as the 
imaginary focal conic. 

69. Ex. 1. If ABG be an astatic triangle with rectangular forces show that 
either central line makes an angle 0 with the side BC where 
^ 4AF2 (Wh cos C - Gh cos B) 

a tan + F^-GV cos 2B ’ 

and A is the area of the triangle. 

Ex. 2. If a triangle having its orthocentro at the central point be projected 
orthogonally on the central plane, prove that the projection is a possible astatic 
triangle witli rectangular forces, provided the self-conjugate circle projects into the 

V- . f - 1 


real conic 


K? IQ ■ 


70. Transformation of tetrahedra. The forces being referred to one 
tetrahedron as ABCI), it is required to refer them to any other tetrahedron as 
A'li'C'iy. 

If the coordinates of the corners of the first tetrahedron with regard to the 
second are known, the transference may be effected at once by using the rule given 
in Art. (>0. But if the coordinates of the second tetrahedron with regard to the first 
are given, we may proceed in the following manner. 

Lot the tetrahedral coordinates of yl7?'07)' referred to the first tetrahedron bo given 
by the diagram, and let the whole determinant be A. Then 
the coordinates of A referred to the second tetrahedron are 
tlie minors of the several terms in the row opposite A after 
division by A. The coordinates of B are the minors of the 
terms in the row opposite after division by A, and so on. 

The coordinates of the corners of the first tetrahedron 
are now known and the transference may be effected as before. 

71. Ex. 1. If one corner as I) be changed to D' without altering the opposite 
face show that the direction of the force at D' is parallel to the force at L, and that 
their magnitudes are inversely proportional to the distances of Z> and L' from tho 
unchanged face. See the rule in Art. 60. 

If B' lie in the plane BOD show that the force at A is unaltered. 

Ex. 2. The forces at the corners of a tetrahedron A BCD are E, 0, II, L 


B'jr 

Ihj Co 

h ^.1 


jy 

<L 
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respectively ; it is required to find the central plane, the angles between the forces 
being given. 

Let the cosine of the angle between two forces F, G be represented by cos FG 
and so on. Let /, g, h, I be the minors of the four constituents in the leading 
diagonal of the determinant. 

1 Gos FG, cos FH, COB FL 
cos FG, 1 , cos GH, cos GL 

COB FH, cobGH, 1 COB HL 
cos FL, cos GL, cos HL, 1 

Then the central plane divides any side as AB in a point F such that 

// 

G.BF y (/ 

Eesolve the force F into three others F^,F.,, F.^, acting parallel to G, II, L. 
Consider the three sets of parallel forces, viz. (G, I<\), [II, F.^, [L, F.^). We may 
collect each into its own centre of parallel forces and thus obtain three points on the 
central plane, Art. 58. The central plane therefore cuts AB in a point P where 
F-^.AP=G. BP. But since Fj, F.,, F^ are in equilibrium with -F, we have by 
Art. 48 of Vol. I, Fj^lF-=:fjlf. The result follows at once. 

72. If the forces F, G, H, of an astatic triangle ABC are rectangular and of 
finite magnitude, and if the area ABC is not zero, prove that the system cannot be 
reduced to fewer than three forces. 

If possible let the forces be reduced to two, P and Q, and let these act at D and 
E in the plane of the triangle. Let q, r be the perpendiculars from A, B,C on BE. 
Turn the forces about their points of application until the force at A is perpen- 
dicular to the plane ABC, then the forces at B and C act in that plane. Taking 
moments about BE we have Fp = 0. Similarly Gq^O, JL’ = 0. But this is impos- 
sible if the area of the triangle is not zero. 

That the points of application B, E must lie in the plane ABC follows from 
Art. 57, for BE may be regarded as one side of an astatic triangle, the third force 
being zero. We may also prove this in an elementary manner. Place the body so 
that the direction of the force P is parallel to the plane of ABC, while the other Q 
is not parallel ; this is possible provided P and Q are not parallel to each other. 
Then, as in Art. 13, taking the plane of ABC as that of .r?/, we have the same for 
the three forces F, G, H and the two P, Q. The ordinate of E is therefore zero. 
In the same way the ordinate of B is zero. 

If the forces P and Q are parallel to each other, they cannot form a couple because 
their components parallel to F, G and II are not zero. They can therefore be re- 
duced to a single force. Proceeding as above we easily show that its point of appli- 
cation lies in the triangle; thence we deduce as before that the area oiABG is zero. 

That the three forces F, G, II cannot be reduced to two, P, Q also follows from 
the invariants of an astatic triangle. Eegarding BE as one side of the triangle, 
the third force being zero, we see that the second invariant of Art. G5 is zero. It 
follows that FGHA is also zero, which is impossible unless either the area A or one 
of the forces F, G, H is zero. 

73. To investigate the condition that the forces of an astatic 
system can he reduced to two forces. 

We have seen in Art. 56 that the forces of the system can be 
reduced to three forces, viz. X,,, Fo, acting at three points 
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A, B, 0 whose coordinates yu ^i) (x.,, y.., {x.^, y^, z-,^ are 

given by X,Xi = X^ X,y^ = Xy Xo-s^i==X„ 

Fo.;.= F, Y,y,^Yy 7o^.= F„ 

YqX<^ = Y^y-i = Yy Y(^z>i = 

We shall suppose in the first instance that the principal force 
is not zero, and that the axes are so chosen that Xq, F,, F) arc all 
finite. 

If the three points A, J3, G lie in a straight line we may make 
a further reduction. We can replace each of these forces by two 
other forces parallel to it and of proper magnitude, acting at any 
two points ifi, which lie in the sti*aight line. By compound- 
ing the three forces at Jfj, and also those at if., the whole system 
can be reduced to two forces. In order therefore that the system 
of forces may be reducible to two forces it is sufficient that the 
three points A, B, G should lie in a straight line. 

It is also necessary, for otherwise the system is equivalent to 
an astatic triangle with rectangular forces. Now by Art. 72 such 
a system cannot be reduced to two foi-ces unless either the triangle 
is evanescent or one at least of the forces Xq, F,,, F, is zero. 

If the three points A, B, G lie in a straight line a plane can be 
drawn through that straight line and the origin. Hence 


F., Yy, F, 
Z^, Zy, Zz 


= 0. 


The pi'ojcction of these points on any coordinate plane must also 
lie in a straight line. We therefore have 




= 0. 

Y Y Y 

=0, 

Xk, Xj/,Xo 


Y,, F. 


F», F„, F, 


F., Y„ F„ 

-2^0, 



F., ir,„ F, 


X,, Z„ X, 


= 0 . 


The second of tliesc four equations expresses the fact that 
A, B, G lie in a plane perpendicular to that of yz, the third that 
they lie in a plane perpendicular to that of and so on. 

Since no two of these four planes coincide, except when the 
points A, B, G lie in a coordinate plane, any two of the last 
three equations are sufficient to express the fact that the three 
points A, B, G lie in a straight line except when the three force 
components are zero. 

These determinants are the coefficients of the several terms in 
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the equation to the central plane. That plane is therefore inde- 
terminate. 

Expressions for these determinants in terms of the forces, 
without the intervention of coordinate axes, have been given in 
Art. 31. 

74. To find the equivalent forces. We have seen that they may be made to act 
at any two points Mo which lie on the straight line ABC. The equation to 

this straight line is evidently ^ . This straight line is called 

^ 2 *'^1 2/2 “ 2 / 1 ^2 “ 

the central line of the two forces. 

If two forces, not parallel to each other, are together astatically equivalent to 
two other forces, we may prove in an elementary manner that the four points of 
application lie in one straight line. 

Let Pi, P .2 acting at Mi, Jfo be equivalent to Qi, Q .2 acting at Ni, N.,. Make Pj 
act parallel to NiNo and take moments about NilSf^. It immediately follows that 
il/o lies on NiN^. Similarly M^ lies on NiK,^ Thus the central line is fixed in the 
body. 

Take any two distinct points Mj , Mo on the central line. Let the coordinates 
of the points thus chosen be (/, g, h) and (/', g', h'). Let (F, G, 11), (P', G', 11') be 
the components of the forces at these two points. The forces will then be known 
when we have found (P, G, 11) and (P', G', 11'). 

Since this system of two forces is equivalent to the given system, the twelve 
elements must be the same for each system (Art. 12). 

We therefore have 

A^ = P/+Pr, X,=Fg + F'g', X,=Fh-lF'h', X, = F-\-F' 
y^=G/+G7', Yy=Gg-hG'g', l\=:Gh-\~ G'h', l\,=^G + G' 
Z^^llf^ll'f', Zy:r.lli)-^ll'(f, Z^=:llh^irh', Z,=:1I + I1'. 

Any six of these equations determine P, G, II; F', G', H' when/, g, h and/', g', h' 
are given. 

75. To shew that whatever points are chosen on the central line, the forces at 
those points are always parallel to the same plane. 

Supposing the system to be already reduced to two forces , P^ acting at some 
two points Ml , Mo , let us replace these by two other forces Qi , Q 2 acting at any other 
points Ni , No on the central line. The force Qj is the resultant of two forces which 
act parallel to P^ and P^; it is therefore parallel to any plane to which Pj and P^ 
are both parallel. In the same way the force is parallel to the same plane. 

It should also be noticed that the resultant of the two forces P^, Po, when 
transferred parallel to themselves to act at the same point, is a force fixed in 
direction and magnitude. 

76. Referring to the determinantal conditions given in Art. 73, we see that if 
we substitute tj, ^ for the terms in any row in the first 
determinant (repeated here in the margin) we have the 
equation of the plane containing the origin and the central 
line of the two resultant forces. 

If however we substitute |, y, ^ for the teomis in any column of the same deter- 
minantal equation, we have the equation of the plane to which the two resultant 
forces are parallel whatever be their points of application. 

The first of these theorems follows at once from the values of <fec. given in 
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Art. 73. The. second is easily proved by substituting in the terms of the first and 
second columns the values of Xg &c. given in Art. 74, and in 
the third column 77, After an obvious reduction and 
division by f(f -f'g, the equation reduces to the form shown 
in the margin, which is the plane required. There is no 
exceptional case when the divisor vanishes, for the equation to the plane then takes 
the form 0 = 0, 

77. We have hitherto assumed that y,,, Zq are all finite. The case in which 
any one or any two are zero may be treated as a limiting case and the corresponding 
conditions may be derived from those obtained when Ay, Z^) have finite but general 
values. As long as the conditions thus obtained are not nugatory they will be the 
conditions required. If however the principal force R is zero, the three compo- 
nents Z,j , Ty , Z^) vanish for all axes and the reasoning in Art. 73 fails from the 
beginning. 

The equations of Art. 74 supply a method of arriving at the conditions that the 
given forces can be reduced to two forces without making any assumption about the 
principal force. The body being in any position, let the components of the two 
forces be, as before {F, fr, //), (F\ G\ IF), and let their points of application be 
{/> Oi (/^ g\ ^0- required conditions may then be deduced from the twelve 
equations given in Art. 74. It is evident by simple inspection that the four 
determinantal equations given in Art. 73 are satisfied. 

If the principal force is zero and the system can be reduced to two forces, those 
two forces must be equal and opposite, i.e. they must form a couple. Let±y, ± G, 
±II be the resolved parts of the forces of this couple, (/, r/, h) (/', g\ h') the coor- 
dinates of the extremities of its astatic arm. Then equating the nine finite elements 
of the system to those of the couple we have 

Xy==F(g'^g), X,=.F{h'-h) 

Y,= G(g'-g), Y,= G{h'-h) 

Z^=:H{f'-f), Z,=H(g'-g\ Z,^B [F -^h). 

The necessary and sufficient conditions that the system should be equivalent to two 
forces are therefore that (A^, Y^, Z^), {Xj,, Yy, Z,,), (A^, y,, AJ, should be each 
proportional to the direction cosines of one straight line. This straight line is 
parallel to the forces of the couple. 

78. Ex. 1. Show that any force F acting at a point A may be replaced by forces 
Pi , Po acting parallel to F at any two points il/j , i)/o such that AMi]\R is a straight 


p. 

F\ 


G, 

A, 

7 ] 

A, 

ir, 



line. Show also that these forces are 
AilJo 


AM, 


- ABl, ' 

Ex. 2. Two given forces Pj, P.,, acting at the points i)/i, ilP, are changed into 
two forces Qj , Qo which are at right angles to each other, and act at two other 
points N , , Ao in the straight line illjiiP. If 2/1 j 2/2 distances of A^ from 

the central point of the forces P^, P.j, prove that - (PjPoP sin d)- where 

+ cos (9, D is the distance and & is the inclination of the 

forces Pj , Pjj to each other. It follows that the product is the same for all 
equivalent rectangular forces. 

Ex. 3. In all transformations of two forces P^ , Po into two others in which the 
points of application remain on the same straight line, the quantities 


(1) Pi=^ + P2^ + 2PiPoCOS^, 

( 2 ) P,PJjBinO, 

(3) Pj (P;, -h Po cos 0) .Tj + Po {Pi cos 6 + Po) rro , 
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are invariable, where ajj, are the distances of the points of application Mi 
from any fixed point on the central line, D is the distance and 6 is 

angle made by the forces with each other. 

Ex. 4. A system consists of two forces Pj, Po acting at 3Ii , M., and the incl 
tion of the forces to each other is B. Show that (1) the central point 0 is the ce 
of gravity of weights proportional to P^ (P^ + Po cos 6) and Po (Pj cos 6 + P 2 ) plac( 
Ml, illo. (2) The central ellipsoid at 0 is two parallel planes perpendicnla 
i/iATo. (3) The principal axes at 0 are MiM^ and any two perpendicular strf 
lines. 

79. To determine the conditions that the forces of an ast 
system I'educe to a single force. 

Let the single force be let it act at the point (.%, yi, 
and let its components be Xi, Yi, Zj. Comparing the elenn 
at any base we have 

X^'= Xi^i, 

Hence we see that the constituents in any column of any of 
four determinants of Art. 73 bear to each other the rt' 
{Xi, Yi, Zi) of the components of the single force and that t! 
ratios must be the same for every column. 

We also notice that the constituents in any row of any of 
four determinants bear to each other the ratios j/i, 

(1; 2 / 1 ; ^ 1 ) &/C. of the coordinates of the point of application. 

We have twelve elementary equations and six arbii 
quantities (X^ Yi, Z^, {xi, y^ Zi) leaving six conditions t 
satisfied by the elements of the system. 

Since Xq = X^ &c., it is clear that the single equivalent 
is equal and parallel to the principal force, Ai't. 11. Also, 1 
the coordinates of the central point depend on the tv 
elements, it is evident that the central points of two equiv; 
systems coincide, Art. 28. Thus it follows that the poii 
application of the equivalent single force is the central poi 
the system. 




Note on Art. 106, Page 54?. 

The condition that a system of surfaces can he level. 

The equation given in this article sup]plies us with a test by which we can 
determine whether any given system of surfaces can be level surfaces. 

Let the surfaces be given by the equation 

y, z, c) = 0 (1), 

where c is the loarameter. If these are level surfaces, the parameter c, as given by 
this equation, is such that some function of c, say / (c), satisfies Laplace’s equation. 
Hence writing c for V, we have 

dcr dafi dif^ clz^ 

~ ~ TdeV /dxfr 73^ 

do \dx) ^\dy) ^ \dz) 

If the right-hand side of this equation is a function of c only, say ^ (c), we have a 
differential equation to find / (c). The result is 

f{c)=A\e~^*^‘''^^dc + lS (S). 

The required test may be expressed in the following rule. Find the value of 
the right-hand side of (2) by differentiating (1) on the supposition that c is a 
function of .t, y, 2 . If the resulting value can be expressed as a function of c only 
and not of o;, y, z (by substitution from (i) if necessary), the given surfaces are 
level, but if not the surfaces are not level. This test is due to LamA 

The function of c given by (3) when expressed in terms of ?/, z gives by 
simple differentiation the components of the forces corresponding to the level 
surfaces. It does not however follow that these forces can be produced by the attrac- 
tion of any real finite body. Unless some portion of space is excluded from the 
system of surfaces it follows from Poisson’s theorem that the attracting body must 
be at the points, lines, or surfaces at which the potential / (c) is infinite. 

As an example, let the given surfaces be prolate spheroids having their foci at 
two given points A and JB. It may be shown that they can be level surfaces, and 
that the potential is infinite at every point of AB, see Art. 41, 


Note on Aet. 166, Page 88. 

Tlie invariant property of Laplace’s functions. 

We may notice that the invariant property of Laplace’s functions, already 
referred to in Art. 78, reappears in this article in a slightly different form. Let 
any physical quantity, say the surface density of a thin stratum on the surface of 
a sphere, be represented by = Here 0 - is a homogeneous function of the 

coordinates a;, ?/, z of a point P, and this function satisfies the equation 7^7=0. 
Let us now transform the coordinate axes, keeping the origin unchanged, so that 
the coordinates of P become a*.', /, z'. Then by Art. 78, the equation V“F=0 
retains the same form as before, except that x\ y% z' has been written for x, y, z, 
and this equation must be satisfied by a- when expressed in terms of the new 
coordinates x', y\ z\ Replacing these Cartesian axes by polars (r, 0), (r, <p') 
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having respectively the axes of z and z' for their axes of reference we have two 
equal expansions of referred to different axes, viz. 

dP 

Y^^za^P^^ + sin 6 (% cos 0 + sin 0) -f cSic (1), 

dP ' 

= aQpn + sin 6' (a^' cos 0' + sin 0') + &c (2), 

where P„, P,/ are the Legendre’s functions corresponding to the different polar 
axes, and {6, 0), [6', 0') are the angular coordinates of the same line in the two 
systems of axes. The quantities Uq , &c. , 5/ &c, are constants which 

depend on the system of axes chosen. Either set of constants may be found in 
terms of the other when the relations of the axes to each other are known. Thus, 
we may transform the Cartesian quantic by writing for .r, y, z their values in 
terms of as', y\ z'; or we may equate the two values of F,^, given by the expressions 
(1) and (2), at different points of the si)here and thus obtain equations connecting 
the constants. 


Note on Art. 19, Page IST. 

Equation of the three moments. 

In Prof. Cotterill’s Ap])lied Mechanics^ 1884, page 337, it is stated that the 
theorem of the three moments was originally discovered by Clapeyron. An 
extension of the theorem to the case in which the external supports are on the 
same level, while the central one is at a small distance beneath that level, is also 
given in the same work. 


Note on Art. I, Page 165. 

Moig’tio’s Statique. 

The theorems on Astatics given by Moigno may be found in his Lemons de 
Mecanique Analytique, 1868, which he tells us are chiefly founded on the methods of 
Cauchy. As his demonstrations are different from those given in this treatise, it 
may be useful to indicate the plan of his work, just as that of Darboux is given in 
the text. 

First, by a transformation of axes, he obtains the twelve equations of equilibrium 
given in Art. 11. Thence he deduces the conditions that a system of forces can be 
astatically reduced to a single force by considering what single force can be in 
equilibrium with the system. Supposing these conditions not to be satisfied, he 
shows that the system can be reduced to two forces provided two conditions are 
satisfied. These conditions agree with the two last determinant al equations given 
in Art. 73. He next shows that the system can always be reduced to a force and 
two couples and that the point of application of the force may be arbitrarily chosen 
on a plane fixed in the body. This plane is defined to be the central plane. Pie 
then shows that if the arbitrary point is properly chosen the directions of the 
forces and of the arms may be simplified in the manner described in Art. 27. This 
point is defined to be the central point. Proceeding next , to consider the case in 
which the body is so placed that the forces admit of a single resultant, he shows 
that that single resultant must intersect two conics fixed in the body. He next 
discusses the case in which the equilibrium is astatic only for displacements of the 
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body round a given axis ; following the same plan as before, he enquires into the 
conditions that the system can be reduced to one, two or three forces. He 
concludes with an application to magnetic forces and investigates the positions of 
the central plane and central point. 


Note on Art 11, Page IVI. 

TliA conditions of equilihnum. 

That the conditions of equilibrium given in Art. 11 are sufficient as well as 
necessary follows at once from the previous article. Thus, since the force F is the 
resultant of A^/^, Yxja, it is clear that F is zero. Similarly G and H are 

zero. Since Xq, Yq, Zq, are zero the principal force B is zero, so that the body is 
in equilibrium in all positions. 

We may however also arrive at the same result independently. The body and 
forces in any one position being referred to axes .r, y, z, let the twelve elements be 
zero. The axes x, y, z remaining fixed in space, let the body be moved about the 
origin into any other position, and let the coordinates of the point [x, y, z) become 
y\ z'). Since y, z are linear functions of x\ y\ z’ whose coefficients are 
independent of the coordinates, it is evident that the twelve elements SX;r' tfec. are 
also zero. The six statical equations of equilibrium referred to in Art. 11 are 
therefore satisfied in this new position of the body. 


Note on Art. 33, Page 183. 

Analogy of astatics to moments of inertia. 

The analogy may be made more distinct by adding another proposition to those 
given in the text. 

Let 0 be the central point, Oy, Oz the principal astatic axes in the central 
plane, Ox that perpendicular. The astatic moment K about any axis OP, whose 
direction cosines are I, wi, n is given by 

A- = Ko^nir + X3 V- ( 1 ) . 

Let a lamina be placed in the plane of yz with its centre of gravity at O, having 
the axes of x, y, z for its principal axes of inertia ; and let be its moments 

of inertia at the origin with regard to the planes respectively perpendicular to the 
axes of y and z. The equation (1) then shows that ii- is the moment of inertia of 
the lamina with regard to a plane drawn through 0 perpendicular to OP. 

Let O' be any other point whose coordinates are t}, and let O'F' be parallel 
to OP. The astatic moment IC at O' corresponding to the arm O'F' is given by 

( 2 ), 

where p is the projection of 00' on OP. This is also the formula which gives the 
moment of inertia of the lamina with regard to a plane drawn through O' 
perpendicular to O'P', provided IF is the mass of the body. 

It follows that the moment of inertia of the lamina with regard to a plane 
drawn through any point O' perpendicular to any straight line O'F' represents the 
square of the astatic moment at the base O' for the arm O'P'. 

Since the moments of inertia for all arms through O' represent the squares of 
the astatic moments for the same arms, it follows that they have the same maxima 
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and minima and are connected together hy the same rules. The principal axes of 
inertia at 0' are therefore the same in direction as the principal astatic axes at O'. 

That the principal astatic moments at O' are the normals to the confocals (4) of 
Art. 34, and that the astatic moments are the three values of ill given by the cubic, 
follow at once from the properties of the principal axes of inertia, sec Rigid 
Dynamics, Vol. i. Art. 56. 

Since the moments of inertia of the lamina about the axes of y and z are 
respectively Kf and JCj-, it follows that the lamina might take the form of a 
homogeneous elliptic disc, whose semi-axes of y and z are respectively 2KJR and 
2K.JR, and whose mass is R-. The boundary is therefore similar to the imaginary 
focal conic. 
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Annulus. See Sphere. 

Bouguer. The attraction of table-land, 22. 

Circle of attracting rods. Potential of the circle, 45. Limiting case of a 
cylinder and consideration of the resulting discontinuity, 45. 

Centrobaric bodies. If the force at every point P tend to a fixed point 0, the 
force is independent of the angular coordinates of OP, 40, 111. The point 
0 is the centre of gravity and every axis is a principal axis of inertia, 111. 
The law of force is the inverse square or the direct distance, 112. The 
boundary of the body is a single closed surface, and the centre of gravity is 
inside, 115, 

Chain in a tube. The force in’oducing motion depends on the difference of the 
potentials at the two ends, 43. 

CiiASLEs. Theorem on attractions, 85. The attraction of a thin homogeneous 
homoeoid, 189, 200. 

Cones. Attractions of parallel frusta at the vertex, 24: other frusta, 25, 

Conic. Direction of the attraction when the force is the inverse cube, 27, 28. 

Constant of attraction. Definition, 3. 

Converse problems. See Inverse problems. Given the potential, find the 
body, 145. 

Cylinder. Attraction of a hollow finite circular cylinder at a point on the 
axis, 23. Potential of the same, 48. Attraction of a long elliptic cylinder 
at one end, 23. Component of attraction parallel to its length, 23. A 
semi- cylinder attracts centre of its base, 23. Potential of a heterogeneous 
circular cylinder, 48. Potential of an infinitely long elliptic cylinder, 213. 
Quadratic layer on an elliptic cylinder, 216. 

Direct distance. Besultant force tends to the centre of gravity when the force 
varies as the distance, 7, 8. 

Disc. See Lamina and Stratum. Attraction of a circular disc at a point on the 
axis, 21. Potential of a circular disc at an eccentric point when law of 
force is the inverse cube, 77. Attraction of an infinite disc, 22. 

Dyson. Attraction of ellipsoids, 216. 

Earnshaw. Points of equilibrium are unstable, 94. 

Ellipsoid. Potential of a solid ellipsoid at an external point, 201. At an 
internal point, 205. Attraction of an ellipsoid at an internal point, 207. 
At an external point, 209. 

Ellipsoidal shell. Internal attraction of a homoeoid is zero, 66. The parts 
of a thin homoeoid separated by the polar plane of P equally attract P, 67. 
Attraction at a point close to the surface, 69. Two kinds of shells, 182. 
Potential of a thick homoeoid at an internal point, 184. The fundamental 
integrals / and 186, 187. Volumes of corresponding elements of equal 
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TQT 193 Two confocal tliiu liomoeoids of equal mass 
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point, 196. The attraction of the same is 31 Attraction of a 

qnadratic ellipsoidal layer, 215. Attraction of any layer on an elhp- 

Eon-iKpl’cTWE noMES. Bodies are equi-attractive if their potentials are equal 
over an including surface, 105. Also if of equal masses and have the same 
level surfaces 107. Their centres of gravity and the principal axes at that 
point c o inci de , also the difierenees of their moments of inertia are equal, 
110. Green’s equi-attractive stratum, 124. Confocal thin homoeoids are 
equi-attractive, 194. 

Eqcilibeicci. Points of equilibrium are unstable, 93. The separating cone, 96 
Level surfaces near a point of equihbrium are eonicoids, 96. Attracted 
particles must Ue on the surface of the containing vessel, 96. 

Everett. Units of attraction, 6. 

Feeeers. Attraction of ellipsoids, 216. 

Filament. See Lines of porce. Definition, 101. 

Focaloid. See Ellipsoidal shell. Definition, 182. 

Fundy. Attraction of the tide in the Bay of Fundy, 23. 

Gauss. In a homogeneous solid of unit density 

the voliiine='^ Jr cos (pdcr , 46. 
potential cos 0cZcr, 46. 

force component = 16, 

and J" — d(r=47r, 27r or 0, 46. 

Mean potential of any body over a sphere, 70. The theorem j'Fda- = i iTril/, 
81. The same deduced from Greenes theorem, 133. 

Geeen. Attraction of a stratum A'-X=47r;jt, 117. Green’s equivalent stratum 


n=-— — ; indirect proof, 124; geometrical proof, 129; extension, 134. 
^4:Tdn 

Analytical theorem, 135 etc. ; extensions, 144. Attraction of ellipsoids, 216. 
Homoeoed. See Ellipsoidal shell. Definition, 182. 

Homothetic shell. Defined by Chasles, 182. 

Induction. Induction through an element, 82. 

Infinite. Attraction of an infinite plate, 22. Infinite potentials, 34, 42, 47, 140. 
Integral. Theorems on the integrals I and cT", 187. Theorems on 
taken over the surface of an ellipsoid, 187, 219, 220. 

Inverse problems. See Converse problems. Find the curved rod such that the 
attraction of the arc FQ at 0 (1). bisects the angle FOQ, 20- (2) passes 

through a fixed point, 20. (3) passes through the intersection of the 

tangents at P and Q, 20. 

Inverse fourth power. Townsend’s theorems on the attraction of ellipsoids, 223. 
Inversion. Thomson’s theorem on inversion from a point for arcs, surfaces and 
solids, 149 — 150. Inversion from a line, i.e. inversion in two dimensions, 
152. The cylindrical transformation r'=Af\ 6' = 7 id, 155. 
d V fr'Mcj 

Ivory. Potential of a solid-r^— 1 ,125. Geometrical property of con- 
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focal ellipsoids, 189. Attraction of a solid ellipsoid at an external point, 
209. Aijplication of Ivory’s theorem to infinite cylinders, 214. To finite 
cylinders, 216. 

Kelvin, Loan. Theorems on attraction, 85, 96. Centroharic bodies, 115—116. 
Proof of a theorem of Green’s, 120. Extension of a theorem of Green’s, 
144. Inversion from a point, 149. Spherical harmonics, 161. Definitions 
of honioeoid and focaloid, 182. 

Knight. Components of attraction of a right-angled triangle at any external 
point, 231. 

Lamina. See Sthatum. Attraction of an infinite lamina, 22. Normal attraction 
of a finite lamina, 26. Resultant attraction at 0 the same as that of a 
spherical surface passing through 0, 28. Resultant attraction when the 
force varies as the inverse cube, 27. The lamina equi-attractive (1) to a 
thin homoeoid, 204, (2) to a solid ellipsoid, 204, Potential of a plane 

lamina, 224. Components of attraction, 231. 

Laplace. The equation V-F=0, 76. CorrcsiDondiiig equation for other laws of 
force, 77. The invariant property of his functions, 78, and Note on page 213. 

The equation - a^= 126. Laplace’s functions and his second 

equation, 164. Three fundamental theorems on Laplace’s functions, 167, 
168, 169. Laplace’s expansion of the potential of any body in a series of his 
functions, 163. Properties of functions which satisfy Laplace’s equation, 

108. 

Legendue. Elementary theorems on his functions, 168, 160, 165. Attraction of a 
solid of revolution, 178, Attraction of a solid ellipsoid, 204. 

Lejeune Diiiiciilet. Attraction of an ellipsoid, 201. 

Level suiifaces. Definitions and theorems, 37, 38. Level surfaces of a uniform 
rod, 40, 43. Level surfaces cut at right angles, 98. Ranldne’s theorem, 
100. The intersections are points of equilibrium, 98. Level surfaces of a 
thin homoeoid, 193. Lame’s test that given surfaces are level, Note on 
page 213. 

Lines op pouce. Definition, &c., 39, Linos of force of a rod, 40. Lines of force 
of a thin homoeoid, 196. Attraction varies inversely as the area of a thin 
tube of force, 101, 102. 

MacCullagh. Potential at a distant point, 109. 

Maclauein. Attractions of confocal ellipsoids are the same in direction and pro- 
portional to the masses, 203, 211. 

Magnet. Potential of a small magnet, 44. Examples on large and small magnets, 

44. 

Magnitude of the force of attraction, 6, 6. 

Playpaie. Cylinder of greatest attraction, 23. Attraction of a lamina, 26. 
Solid of greatest attraction, 29. 

Poisson. The theorem V- F= - iirp, 80. Deduced from Gauss’s Theorem, 83. 

Attraction at a distant point, 109. Attraction of an ellipsoid, 201. 
Potential. Geometrical definition of the potential (1) at an external point, 31, (2) 
at an internal point, 79. Definition derived from work, 36. Resolved 
force = ^rF/d.s-, 32. Definition for various laws of force, 35. A particle tends 
to move in the direction of increasing potential, 40. Potential of a rod, 41, 
42, 43. Infinite potentials, 34, 42, 47, 140. Potential of a small magnet, 
44. Potential of discs and cylinders at points on their axes, 47. Potential 
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of a disc at an eccentric point in a definite integral, 47, 178. Potential of a 
paraboloidal sliell is or according to density, 47. Potential of 

a heterogeneous circular cylinder, 48. Potential of an annulus at the axis, 
61. Mutual potential of two systems, 49. Gauss’s theorem on the mean 
potential, 70. Relations between the potentials of the same body for 
different laws of force, 77. Potential cannot be an absolute maximum, &c., 
85. Potential constant through a space, 89; the law of force must be the 
inverse square, 77, 114. Different bodies with equal potentials, see kqui- 
ATTRACTivE bodics. Properties of functions which satisfy Laplace’s equation, 
108. Potential at a distant point, 109. Potential given, find the body, 145. 
Potential of an ellipsoidal shell, 196. Potential of a solid ellipsoid, 201, 
206. 

Rectilinear pigures. Potential of a lamina found in terms of the potentials of 
its sides, 226. Potential of a solid found in terms of those of its faces, 
227. Potentials of all rectilinear tigurc.s can be found in finite terms, 228. 

Ring. Polar line of a point P divides a ring into two parts whose potentials at P 
are equal, 60. Potential at any eccentric point, 181. Attraction when the 
force varies as the inverse cube, 47. 

Roberts’ theorem. Relation between the potentials of a lamina for different laws 
of force, 77. 

Ron. Components of attraction, 10, 11. Direction and magnitude of resultant, 
12, 13. Infinite rod, 14. Singular form of the attraction, 16. Attraction 
replaced by two forces, 15. Mutual attraction of parallel rods, 15. Gauss’s 
theorem on the attraction of a solid considered as a bundle of rods, 16. 
Condition that two curvilinear rods equally attract the origin, 17, 18, 19. 
Inverse rods, 18, 19. 

Siemens. Instrument to find the depth of the sea, 22. 

Silvabelle. Solid of greatest attraction, 29. 

Solid angle. Plow measured, 25. The solid angle subtended at any point by any 
triangle, 231. 

Solid of greatest attraction. Playfair’s principle, 29. 

Solid of revolution. Legendre’s theorem that the attraction is known at all 
points if known on the axis, 178. Expression for the potential (1) in 
Legendre’s functions, (2) in a definite integral, 178. 

Spheres. Potential of a spherical shell, 54. Potential of an annulus at the axis, 
61, 63. Discussion of a discontinuity, 62. Attraction of a segment at the 
centre of the base, 63. Potential of a solid sphere, 64, 66. Attraction of 
a shell on an element of itself, 66. Mutual iiressure of two parts of a 
sphere, 66. Attraction of a sphere with a cylindrical hole at a point on tho 
axis and its application to explain the discontinuity in the internal and 
external attraction of a sphere, 66. Equi- attracting parts of a sphere, 66. 
Potential of hemisphere near the centre, 66; . also at any point on the axis, 
66. Potential of an eccentric shell at any point, 67. Attraction of a thin 
shell whose surface density varies as the square of the distance from a point 
on the circumference &c., 69. Shells with any law of density V'= Va/r', 71. 
Stokes’ theorem X+X'= - Via, 75. Laifface’s expression for the potential 
of a heterogeneous spherical stratum, 172. Also for a solid sphere, 174. 
Potential of nearly spherical heterogeneous body, 176. 

Spherical iLmMONios. Definitions &c., 161. 

Spheroids. Attraction at an internal point, 208. Equivalent lamina, 204. 
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Attraction of a prolate spheroid is the same as that of a uniform rod joining 
the foci, 204. 

Stokes, Sie G-. Theorem on the attraction of a thin shell, 76. Proofs and 
theorems on potentials 83, 85, 89, &c. 

Steatum. See Lamina, Spheees, (fee. Green’s theorem X*-X=4Tnn, 117. Also 

deduced from Gauss’s theorem, 121. Green’s equivalent stratum P = ” ^ » 

124, 129. Potential V' of a stratum (surface density is p) found in terms 

of the potential V of the enclosed closed body V' = 2V-r^ , 125. Green’s 

stratum for the spheres intersecting at right angles and other cases, 126. 
Attraction of a heterogeneous stratum on an element of itself (X-hX'), 
127 ; see also 66. Quadratic layer on an ellipsoid, 212 ; see also 148. 
Quadratic layer on an elliptic cylinder, 215. Heterogeneous layer on an 
ellipsoid, 216. 

SuEEACE. Condition that two surfaces equally attract the origin, 27. Surface of 
equilibrium defined, 38. 

Systems op paeticlios. Mutual potential found, 49. 

Teteaiiedeon. Potential of a tetrahedron at a, j8, y, 6 found in terms of the 
potentials of the faces at the same point, 231. 

Townsend. Attraction of a ring at a point in its plane when the law of force is the 

inverse cube, 47. — da-l-^ dh4-- dc is a perfect differential, 206. Attrac- 

ahe 

tions of ellipsoids for the inverse fourth j)Ower, 223. 

Teianole. Attractions of the sides, 15. Position of equilibrium when attracted 
by the sides produced indefinitely, 16. A particle at the centre of the inscribed 
circle is in unstable equilibrium, 16, 96. Attraction of a triangle at any 
point, 226, 231. 

Tubes op poece. See Lines op poece. 

Units. Theoretical and astronomical, 3. 0. G. S. system, 6. Foot, pound and 

second system, 6. 

WoEK. Relation to i)otential, 36. Mutual work, 61, 62. 

Young. Rule for the diminution of gravity on tablelands, 22. 


INDEX TO THE BENDING OF EODS. 

Aeoloteopic. Defined 6. 

Aiey’s peoblem. How a standard of length should be supported, 36. 

Bent bow. Its equation and the tension, 28, 29, 30. 

Bent eod. Two methods of forming the equations of equilibrium, 10, 11. The 
experimental law, 13. A heavy rod rests on n supports with weights, find 
the stresses, 21, 22. Inequality of pressures, 22. Altitudes of the supports 
to equalize the pressures, 27. Problems on heavy rods, 24, Ac. 

Beitannia beidge. Problems on the bridge, 23. How the inequality of pressure 
was diminished, 23. 

Centeal axis. Defined, 1. 

Cieculae eods. Equations to find the deformation, 37. Extensible circular rods, 
38. Expressions for the tension, bending moment and work, 40, 41, 42. 
Limiting case when the rod is inextensible, 42. 
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Columns. Theory of their flexure and Euler’s laws, 31. Hodgldnson’s experi- 
mental researches, 31. Greenhill’s problems, 32. 

Contraction. Determined by theory (1) for a stretched rod, 7, (2) for a bent 
rod, 34. 

Deflection. A heavy rod rests on n supports in a straight line, fmd the de- 
flection, 17. 

Euler. His laws on columns &c., 31. 

Experibient. Hooke’s law, 5. Bending of a rod, 13. 

Equations of ecjuilibrium. In two dimensions, 10, 11. In three dimensions, 

67. 

Flexure eigidity. Defined, 13. Its magnitude found by experiment, 22. Princi- 
pal flexure rigidity, 53. 

Hodgkinson. His experimental researches referred to, 31. 

Hooke’s law. Enunciation, 5. Cotresi^onding contraction, 8, 34. 

Helical twisted rods. A straight rod is bent into a helix, 64. 

Isotropic. Defined, 6. 

Lagrange. His memoir referred to, 32. 

Lame. His constants X, fx , of elasticity, 7. 

Limits op elasticity. Defined, 14. 

Love. liis treatise on elasticity, 8. 

Minchin. Equations in three dimensions, 57. 

Moseley. Problem on a rod compared with experiment, 24. 

Neutral line. Defined, 33. If a straight rod is bent without tension the central 
line is neutral. 

Poisson. His treatise referred to, 31. 

Resolved curvature. Theory, 46. Represented by two constants, /c, X, 47. 
Rotating rod. Problem, 26. 

Saint-Venant- His results on bending, 36. Spiral spring, 66. 

Spiral springs. Theory, 65. 

Standards op length. Plow supported, 36. 

Stress and strain. Their relations to each other in three dimensions, 61, 62. 
Principal axes of stress, 63. 

Theory. Stretching of rods, 7, 8. Bending of rods, 33. 

Three moments. Equation or theorem, 19. Extension of the theorem, 20. 
Method of use, 21. Corresponding theorem for three pressures, 26. See 
Note, page 214. 

Twist. In three dimensions defined and measured, 46. Twists of a rod placed 
on a sphere, a cylinder, any surface, 60. Principal torsion rigidity, 63. 
Thomson and Tait. Equations in three dimensions, 67. Stress and strain, 61. 
Spiral spring, 66. 

Vectors. Rule for resolving a variable vector at a moving point, 67. 

Very flexible rod. Theory of a light rod passing through several small rings 
not in a straight line, 43. 

Work. The work of bending (1) a straight rod, 16, (2) a circular rod, 40. Re- 
lations of stress to strain in three dimensions deduced from work, 62. 
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INDEX TO ASTATICS. 

Centkal ellipsoid. Definition and equation, 14; its discriminant, 17. Com- 
parison of ellipsoids at different bases, 23. Locus of bases at which it is a 
surface of revolution, 37. Other central ellipsoids, 22. 

Centeal plane. Definition and equation, 25. It is fixed in the body, 26. Equa- 
tion expressed in terms of the x:>oints of applications and mutual inclinations 
of the forces, 31. 

Working rule to find the central plane, 68. 

Centeal point. Definition and coordinates, 28. It lies in the central ifiane, 29. 
Not the same point as in two dimensions, 29. 

Working rule to find the central point, 30, 66. 

Cone op equal astatic moment. Its axes coincide with those of the central 
elliiDsoid, 17. 

CoNPOCALs. The principal astatic axes are the normals, 34. The confocal conics, 
36. Eelation to Poinsot’s axis, 51. 

Couples. Conditions of equilibrium, 3, 8. Astatic angle, 2. Working rule to 
find resultant couple, 6. 

Daeboux. His memoir, 1. His ellipsoids, 15, 22. Theorems, 22, 37. 

Elements. The twelve elements, 10. Interpretation (1) in rows 10, (2) in columns 

69. 

Equilibeium. Equilibrium of three couples, 3, 8. General conditions of astatic 
equilibrium, 11, 12. See also Note, page 215. If three forces balance three 
others, the six points of application lie in a iilane, 13. 

Focal lines. Definition, 36. Distance from the centre, 37. Four focal lines can 
he drawn (1) through every point, 37, (2) parallel to a given line, 37. Locus of 
focal lines which pass through a point on a focal conic, 37. Minding’s 
theorem, 44. 

Eoue poroes. Eeduction of a system to four forces, 60. Working rule, 60, Trans- 
formation of tetrahedra, 70. Intersections of the central plane with the 
edges, 71. 

Imaginary conic. Defined, 36, 64, Its centre, 67, &c. 

Initial position. Definition, 19, 20. These are the only positions of equilibrium 
with the base fixed, 21. 

Invariants. Of astatic moments, 17 ; of astatic triangles, 66; of two forces, 79. 

Laemor. Proof of Minding’s theorem referred to, 1. 

Minciiin. Quaternions, 1. 

Minding’s theorem. Proof, 44. Further consideration, 48. Minding’s memoir, 1. 

Moigno. His treatise, 1. See Note, page 214. 

Moments op inertia. The analogy to astatic moments for all arms, 33 ; see note on 
page 215. 

Poinsot’s axis. Its position in space as the body turns round R and locus in the 
body, 38, 40. Its equation referred (1) to the axes of the forces, 39 ; (2) to 
axes in the body, 44, 46. Three elliptic cylinders, 46. Case in which the 
principal force acts along an asymptote of a focal conic, 44, 60. Its relation 
(1) to confocal surfaces, 61 ; (2) to the focal conics, 64. To place the body so 
that a given straight line may he (when possible) a Puinsot’s axis, 44. 
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Poinsot’s couple moment. Its magnitude referred (1) to the axes of the forces, 
39 ; (2) to axes in the body, 41, 45. Found by a quadi’atic, 47. Axis of no 
moment, 41, 44, 50. 

Points astatic. Definition, 67. 

Principal astatic axes. Principal couples, 18. Principal axes at yarious points, 
37. 

Principal force. Definition, 9. 

Eeduotion of a system of forces. To three couples and a principal force, 9. 
To three rectangular couples and a force, 18. To two rectangular couples 
and a force, 27. To two rectangular couples, with forces perpendicular to 
the principal force, 29. Summary, 32. Eeduction to four forces, 60; 
three forces, 66 ; two forces, 73 ; one force, 79. 

Single resultant. To place a body so that the forces are equivalent to a single 
resultant at a given point, 19, 37, 40, 44, &c. 

SoMOFF. His treatise referred to, 1. 

Three forces. Eeduction to three possible, 66. Working rule, 61. Astatic points 
lie on the central plane, 13, 67. Position of the central plane of three 
forces, 68. Transformation of astatic triangles, 63. The imaginary conic, 
64. The invariants, 66. The central point, 66; the central point is the 
centre of the conic, 67. Determination of the central lines and principal 
moments, 68. A reduction to fewer forces than three not generally possible, 
72. 

Triangle astatic. Definition, 67. 

Two FORCES. Conditions that a reduction to two forces is possible, 73. The forces 
are parallel to a fixed plane, 76. Invariants of two forces, 78. 
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